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PREFACE 


This texl has two main divi^ons Primarily, it is a ooUeehon of 
cases in the administration of physical education and athletics It includes 
in addition several chapters which serve to introduce students to the 
case inelhod* of learning human relatioins and adnuDistration 
Under the case method, students read, analyse, and then discuss "real 
life" administrative problerns like those they uill have to face In Ihetr 
future careers The emphasis is on careful analysis and “digging" for 
facts The mstnictor is very important, but he does not dominate the 
discussion or seek a predetenrnned goal He may serve as a resource 
person, an evaluator of progress, an informed member of the group, a 
discussion diairman, and a summonzer 
The reader will find that there is included no new supply of “knowl- 
edge" which must be learned Here is an approach to the learning of 
administration, however, that the field of health, physical education, and 
recreation has not yet met This text can be used by itself by both men 
and women at either undergraduate or graduate levels of instructioB, or 
jt may be used as a laboratory manual in conjunction with a standard 
text Since the case method is attracting so much attention in the busi 
ness field, as well as m educational adminutration and tlie social saences, 
it would seem worthy of a trial m our area 
Many who have administered programs, and who have perhaps taught 
“the administration course" in the major program, have felt the need 
for a new approach We have played wth the concept of “democrabc 
administration ” In our courses we have tried group discussions com- 
mittee work, group projects, different types of readings, and term 
papers Although all these techniques have been helpful and have 
served to break aw’aj from the tradibonal, monotonous, unilateral type 
of teaching, student reaction has not been such as to evidence that these 
courses have been most worthwhile 
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We have come to realize that there must be a better way. As a result 
of a great deal of reading, conversation, and experimentab'on, the author 
has come to believe senous consideration should be given to the case 
method of teaching human relations and administration in our field. We 
feel that it is the ideal method in a democratic country. 

Thiou^ the case method of teadiing, students apply their under- 
standing and imagination to administrative problems which actually have 
been faced by professionals on the job. For the first time the student 
taVes part actively in the searcb for a rational course of action based on 
the relevant, concrete facts available. He will develop attitudes. He 
will learn to analyze the problems critically. Ultimately we hope he will 
develop the self-reliant judgment necessary for success as an admin- 
istrator of physical education and athletics. 

Certain questions are included at the end of each case presentation. 
IdeaDy, questions would not be used, as they tend to be directive. 
Further, we do not suggest that these are the only ones to be asked; in 
fact, they may not e\'en be the best ones. They are merely those sug- 
gested by the person who submitted the case, and in some instances by 
the author of this text 

Fart 1 serves to introduce and orient the student to the case method 
of teaching. There are no secrets to be kept from the students. They 
should knoiv what is going on at aQ times. First, we discuss the general 
concept of adtnioistaBon, emphasizing ihat there are Sen/ epsc^ic 
rules in tHs field. Then W’e introduce the student to an analysis of teaching 
by the case method. Smce the cases have been selected to include most ad- 
mmistrative problem areas, the concluding chapter of Part 1 offers sum- 
mary statements defining these main areas. This chapter stresses “princi- 
ples" or “currently useful generalizations" which are generally recognized 
as being valid, for the present. 

In Part 2 we present the actual cases for discussion — thirty of them of 
varying length and complerity. Each case is listed under an administra- 
tive problem headmg. It is important to note, however, that a r tise is 
often more than what it may appear to be on the surface. 

Part 3 is short — ^for a purpose. In a concise way we have made an 
efiort to sum up the enUre course. The student will notice that in this 
summary there is no attempt made to indoctrinate. It was adapted from 
a summary "lecturetfe" offered to the first group of students who went 
through the experience of learning by the case method wath the author. 
Kolhing was mtroduced that had not arisen naturally in previous case 
discussions. 

Although this volume can be used alone as a course text in administra- 
tion, supplementary readmg seems highly desirable. As students discuss 
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the vanous cases, the> ufll rcalke that their knowledge is far from com 
plele Before using the ease plan of instruction they might have been 
aware of this lack but done nothing about it The author has found that 
the interest generated in the discussion of these cases encourages students 
to read ividely and completely Tlie blbhograpWcal mitenal offered 
throughout the ttat, particularly the specific references for each ra *?? as 
listed in Appendix A, wiB sene as an admirable guide 
To express apprcdation to the many people w ho hai e given the author 
so much help is a very pleasant task Associate Dean Walter Tliompson 
and Professor Jack Wettbufer of the School of Business Admimstration of 
tlie Umiersity of Western Ontano, guided a novice in this approach to 
teaching Professor John S Brubachcr of kale Umvcrsity helped the 
author develop a personal philosophy of education vvluch allowed him to 
realize the potential in tins plan of instruction Professors J R Fairs and 
M S Yuliasz, the authors colleagues at the University of Western On 
tano provided much of the enthusiasm necessary to “get the project off 
the ground “ Dr Paul Ilunstclcr, Chairman of tlie Department of Phys 
.uail J.tbicatiflp.Cfi'.kbir ilnwectvp'jafAUcbyiar' .ewsmicipfi- 

ment and the opportunity to test the method with students Dr JCing 
McCnstak Chairman of I^fessional Preparation at Michigan State Um 
V eisity, caperunented with some of these cases m his ebsses and offered 
furtlier encouragement to continue The author s wife could undoubtedly 
use this approach herself, as she has heard and read about it night after 
night To all those people described anonymously in the vanous cases no 
mabco was intended To those friends and graduate students who sub- 
mitted many of the ideas for the case studies and who therefore must 
remain anonymous abo we can only say, “you made this effort possible 


Earle F Zeicler 
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INTRODUCTION AND 
ORIENTATION 


CHAPTER 1 


WHAT IS AN ADMINISTRATOR? 


^VhaT is an adminfstrator? Is he the "boss"? Is he the one 
who gels people to do what they would rather avoid? Does he "sugar 
the piir? Does he organize a department so that the work will get 
done? Does he implement the planning of his principal, the super- 
intendent, or the school board? Is he worldng toward a goal that 
his staff is aware of? Does he keq> the staff "sullen but not muti* 
nous’? He may dangle offers of rewards to the underpaid teachers, 
if they will economize at every turn. He may be concerned about 
the welfare of the individual staff member, but he ne%’er Jets him 
know. Perhaps he nm-er has cmiflictiag loyalties. This be can’t 
forget— he is paid to be n "watthdog" for his superiors. 

The "strong" adminUtroter 

A “strong” administrator gives the impression of efficiency every 
time he is seen on the job. His decisions are clear and correct. His 
superiors lean on him heavily, because be has such a strong person- 
ality and is so well prepared for meetings His sj’stem of communi- 
cations IS excellent, insofar as changes m policy and procedure are 
concerned. There is never ar»y doubt on the part of the staff mem- 
ber, because this administrator has issued a covering memorandum 
anticipating the changing situation. This man picks ins teachers 
carefully; he demands excellence, he fights for high salaries. 

3 
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The "fairly friendly" administrator 

Perbaps the administrator is tnovra as “fairly friendly." He is a 
hard \s'orker, but he has an interest in his staff as people and is kindly 
even when he must disdpline them for inefficiency. He is respected 
and yet he is liked by his fellow workers. He is alwa>'S ready to 
discuss problems. When the>- arise, he appoints committees to bring 
forth recommendatioas. He generally acts on these suggestions, hut 
he does not evade responsibility. If a faulty recommendation is 
acted upon, he stands clearly as the administrator in charge of the 
program. He had the poorer to reject the recommendation of the 
committee, hut he allmved it to go throu^. He is at fault and be 
accepts the blame. 

The "weok" administrator 

Our administrator might be a person who “puts up a big front," 
but actually has no courage “when the chips are dos^TJ." He ne\'er 
calls meetings of staff members, because he belie%'es in individual 
action. He confides to small groups of staff members that John (he 
calls the dean by his fint name) told him that the board w'anted a 
particular pohcy carried out “such and such" a way. He acts like 
a “big shot” to the team members, but they know tt»at “his bark is 
worse than his bile." ^Vhen certain segments of the staff call in- 
formal meetings to discuss a subject and invite him to be present, 
he never shows up, although be has promised to attend- If one 
of his superiors is to be there, however, he is right there taBdng 
about my staff” or “my team." Staff members w’onder how he got 
to be an administrator, but diey know that httle can be done about 
it now; the)’ work around him and manage to do a fair job, consider- 
ing the dicumstances. 

The "friendly" odminlstrater 

It be that the administrators personality radiates through- 
out his department He has a fciendly department; a relaxed atmos- 
phere prevails. He rarely seems hurried, and he alsvays svelcomes 
the opportunity to chat ss-ith staff or students. He is reluctant about 
recommending the dismissal of a staff member, but he occasionally 
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refers to a Mr X who left “for the good of the team" On rare 
occasions he speaks sternly, but when he has made his point the 
sternness seems to vanish He is armous to be fnendly with all 
He IS professionally minded, as shown by his interest in the state 
and nahonal associations 

The ''conservotive” administrator 


The administrator might be a former staff member who had al- 
ways been a good ‘politician ” He was promoted when his prede- 
cessor resigned to take another position This man is quiet and very 
attenbve to his position He sees his responsibihty someivhat dif- 
ferently than the last administrator, and spends more time on matters 
pertaining to the local institubon radier than promohng state and 
nabonal professional organizabons He is careful to maintain his 
relabonship with the staff as the represenfabve of the principal and 
ultunately of the board, yet, he often presents staff grievances sin 
cerely and effecbvely Because be is anxious to keep m touch with 
compebbve athletics, this administrator conbimes to coach one 
sport He enjoys this contact wth the students When speaking 
outside the school, he is careful to avoid any pubhcaty that might 
be viCNved unfavorably by his superiors He could in no way be 
considered a dictator, but he does beheve in the line relabonship 
pattern which has existed for many years 

The "democrotie" odministrctor 

Another administrator is at least as fnendly as any dqiartment 
head in die school He says he is interested in democratic hvmg 
and his fnends would agree with him He greets whomever he 
meets on the school grounds He dials with the janitors and the 
locker room attendant occasionally, and can be seen listening in 
tently when they discuss problems connected with their work. Both 
students and staff come to him wtfi flieir problems TVhcn he must 
enhcize a staff member or student, he tnes to ease the ivay by 
pomhng out that he made a similar mistake once, and then quietly 
and sincerely telling the individual what he believes the difficulty 
to be. After this ‘lecture,*’ the staff member or student is encouraged 
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to present his side of the story, and then they discuss the probto 
further, people leave these sessions, they generally feci that 

they want to work a httle harder to live up to the confidence that 
this administrator has placed in them. 

This man encourages both staff and students to offer constructive 
cnticasms, AH departmental policy is decided throu^ democratic 
procedure. The administrator considers himself a diairman at these 
meetings, althou^ he does speak to the vanous issues raised without 
the foimahty of leaving the chair. Once, when a program change 
was recommended, there was a difference of opinion and it was 
necessary to take a vote on the issue. Because the vote ended in a 
be, and because be wanted to encourage a staff minority to continue 
to show’ mterest in "change for improvement," be broke the tic by 
votmg for the change. This "democracy-in^acbon" approach is evi- 
dent throughout the entire program and has stimulated a forward- 
thinking staff. Staff members are given responsibihties and the 
aulhonty to cany out their duties without interference. Students 
and parents find this attitude contagious, and the entire program 
reflects the ineulcabon of the "prindples" of democratic hving. 

This man works dihgently himself, but he lakes time for family 
living and a hobby. He delegates various duhes to other staff 
members, whom he beats as co-workers. In staff meetings be stim- 
ulates many discussions about the direction in which the program 
seems to be heading. He is amdous to have the various staff mem- 
bers improve themselves professionally and has encouraged the idea 
of staff study projects. He is not afraid to praise his staff members 
when the occasion arises both within and without the schooL Many 
people feel fliat the department would shp back seriously if this 
administrator were to accept another appointment He insists that 
someone else could step in and assume the job easily, because there 
are no secrets for a successor to leam by bitter experience. A^i- 
ally, the department has made considerable progress in the past 
few years. ^lany of the other staff members have been responsible 
for much of this progress.* 


* It shouU be made clear that il u dangeroos to categorize administrators 
StlSf manner. No one can be made to St into a paitiajhr mold. 

bere were of administrators as seen throng the 
administrator is mescapably unique, hrSU-er, 
and meets sitoabons as be sees them at the ttmt. 
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Do we operate on the bosis ot principles? 

Traditionally, departments seem to have operated on the basis of 
a group of often unexpressed inaior and minor principles Such 
principles of physical, health, and recreation education seem neces- 
sary to the formulation of operational policies The department may 
even function m such a way that a “philosophy” is clearly evident 
Moreover, certam over all principles of edueabon exist beneath foe 
speoBcs of foe professional field Shll deeper, a consistent and 
logical philosophy of life and/or reh^on should be the foundahon 
upon which foe whole system rests. Unfortunately emergencies and 
pracbcal considerations, as Avell as individual personahbes and auto- 
crabc admimstrabve patterns, constantly force a department to 
make excepbons to its prevailing “philosophy At times foe pro- 
gram takes on foe appearance of a patchwork that bears little re- 
semblance intrinsically to foe pnnciples upon which foe department 
thinks It IS operating Should the admuustrator and foe staff mem- 
bers then resign? This is an interesting postulabon but quite often 
impracbcal 

If a department is to funcbon on foe basis of certain long range 
aims, realizable ob)ecbves for year to year progress are a necessity 
These alms and objectives should be clearly stated for all to see, 
especially the principal, dean, or president Each spnng when foo 
next year s budget is being presented these aims and objeebves can 
be enumerated on a pnonly basis Those objectives which have 
been largely realized can be noted and foe remamder listed again 
for another year Actual budget expenditures can be based on these 
immediate or long radge goals 

A definition of an edmmisiroter 

From the discussion thus far foe reader might be able to suggest 
what adminisb-abon is Or, to approach foe subject negatively, \vc 
know all foe things that an administrator should not be By a 
process of elimmation, then, wo may arrive at a fauly acceptable 
definibon of what he should be Positively and rather broadlj 
conceived, an administrator {in this field) should be one who em 
ploys xvise leadership m su<h a way foat s complex departmcjil 
functions effeebvely. making possible maximum learning on foe part 
of foe students But these are ;ust words whatsbelundfocm? 
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Sears tells os diat “administration could be greatly improved i£ 
its real nature were better imderslood-" - He asserts diat m^y ad- 
ministrators are operating in “terms o£ conflicting underlying as- 
sumptions* It is for this reason tfiat he suggests that we fii^ ex- 
amine the administrative process more closely. Following this, we 
must scrutinize the forces used in administration, to see how 
may be emplo>'ed more effectively for “energizing" and shaping 
die process. Lastly, we must consider the subject matter by which 
the process may be learned. 

Five major divisions of admlnistrotive process 

Sears suggests that die five major divisions of the administrative 
process are planning, organizing, directing, cocndinating, and con- 
trolling.’ As we examine the process we ask ourselves, "What makes 
it go?" Sears suggests a mechanism that is v’eiy much alive. The 
forces he points out are “authority; derived from law; knowledge, 
derived from observation and study; and social usage, derived horn 
life in cur culture and expressed as cultural standards and specialized 
as our professional ethics— these are the available forms and sources 
of energy."* 

Further steps to success 


Subsequently, we must discover what knowledge is requisite to 
success as an administrator, ^Ve must leam what skills are needed 
on the job. Lastly, and cf utmost importance, how ran the novice 
develop the diaractei or personality traits necessary to implement 
his kI^o^vledge and skills? This last question, to the author's way 
of thinking, is that which must be resolved first And it is just at 
this point that we should real^ how much the case method of 
teaching administration has to offer, for v'arious degrees of knowl- 
edge and skills ■vsill necessarily result from the interest that is 
generated in the student by the problem-solving approach. 

A^ministratice Froeext (New YoA: Mc- 

Graw-Hffl Boole Co„ Inc, 1850 ), p. -iTii. 

* Ibid^ p. tx. 

^I&kL,p.x- 
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Terms synonymous with admlnlstrotlon 

When Ae term administraHon is used in the educational field, we 
associate it \vilh such words as superintendence, direction, manage- 
ment, planning, supervision, organization, regulation, guidance, and 
control. In common usage we thmlc of it as the process of directing 
people in an endeavor. 

The typical approach 

The typical approach to administration is to ascertain those prin- 
ciples and operational policies upon which we can base our own 
theory and practice of educational admmistrabon. Administration, 
in its Simplest form, could probably be hlcened to a football coach 
blowing his whistle to call Ae players together at the beginning of 
practice To carry the parallel furtiier, we realize that the coaching 
of a football team involves different ^pcs of activity. The more 
complex the activity, the more specialization becomes necessary. 
Hius, the adcunistrator must devote long hours to planning, organ- 
ization, and coordination, in addition to his functions of directing 
and costi-oUing oo the basis of the plan thus evolved. 

Whet Is odmlnlstration? 

A student of educational administration soon becomes aware 
that a substantial body of literature has been written on the sub- 
ject. There are those who maintain that administration is rapidly 
becoming a science, although many still refer to it as an “art" The 
author is more inclined to accept it as a soaal science. 

If a specific action pattern could apply to all situations, it would 
be relatively simple to select a set of guiding principles. But the 
type of administration varies greatly. There is a need for a nevv 
pattern of rules in almost every situation. It is for this reason that 
it is generally recommended that those learning how to administer 
should master the “theory and philosophy of adnunistration." With 
such a baebground it should be possible to construct a new pattern 
or set of rules. This approach obviously gives credence to tiie 
“science of administration” school of thought. 
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Inductive versus deductive opprooch 

We may approacli a study of administration in tv.'0 ways. Wc 
can work from facts to general truths or concepts— the inductive 
approach. Or we can start with established principles and pry into 
their nature to arrive at the identity of the specific facts — ^the de- 
ductive approach A combination of both methods has been at- 
tempted Generally, the inductive method is best applied to the 
study of administrative practice, while tlie dcductise procedure is 
employ ed \vith the theory of administration. 

The success of the case method of tca<dung administration would 
appear to negate the value of the deductive approach and place the 
inductive procedure in a position of primary importance. Further- 
more, complex human relations enter every administrative situation, 
and play havoc with the thouglit that administration is rapidly be- 
coming a science. In the inductive approach, a great deal of stress 
is placed on the necessity of taking Into account all the facts perti- 
nent to a problem area. The case method maintains that we can 
never know all the facts Our task is to function effectively on the 
basis of those relevant facts available to us. Because of the com- 
plexity of human personahty, the number of facts applying to all 
situations may be very few indeed. 

Can both approoches be used ol the same time? 

An administrator may feel that he is presently using both ap- 
proaches Each acts as a support for the other as well as a check on 
the validity of the technique This assumption on his part doesn’t 
tell when to use the one as opposed to the other, nor does it let him 
know how far to go with either approach. In addition, use of the 
two approaches could throw his staff into a turmoil Picture the 
department head who sees his role as that of a decision-making ad- 
ministrator concerned primarily with the department’s policies. 
This IS a task he can carry out without consulting the other members 
of the staff beforehand. This type of action imphes that authority is 
applied according to administrative principles obtained from a study 
of the theory of admmistration On the other hand, m certam situ- 
ations the department head might find that he needs the considered 
opinions and support of his colleagues within the department On 
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these occasions he gu es the rest of the staff an opportunity to vote on 
a particular issue The department head perhaps inadvertently is 
developing a theory of administration by considering and ab ding 
by the views and opinions of the vanous staff members 

Do you believe it is possible to use one approach at one bme and 
the other on another occasion and achieve tmifonnly bapp) results? 
Could it be that this dilemma is the “root of all evil”? Is this dual 
approach the reason we can speak about our "democratic admimstra 
hve approach and still realize that we are a long way from achie\ 
mg this ideal? 

Case plan of instruction ideal for this field 

Other texts treating the administrabon of physical, health and 
recreation education have reflected a tradihonal approach The 
author believes that our field must of necessity align itself with prog 
ressive trends In education Text books abound witb "underiying 
pnnaptes" by which (we are told) we must shape our programs 
Our field has not yet discovered whether administration is an art or 
n science consequently we have covered only superficially the 
"energizing* forces used by the administrator We have dealt largely 
with the subject matter— the knowledges and some of the skills— 
by which the process must be learned 
The main idea of this volume is not to point out possible defi 
ciencies in previous "tradibonaT approaches It is to suggest bow 
greatly the administrative process is governed by the personality 
of the admuustrator It is just this problem of "human relahons 
that may rule out forever a completely scientific treatment of ad 
ministration The author belie'CS that the best path to success as an 
admimstrator is through the medium of the case method of learning 
about human relations and administration 
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quotations 

Anyone who proposes to do %ood must nof expect people to roll rfones 
otit of his May, but must accept hts lot calmly if they even roll a few 
more upon it “ albert sonvxnrzER 
"Good manners and soft tLOrds hate brought many a difficult thing 
to pass ” AESOP 

A man of action, forced into a state of thought, is unhappy onftl he 
can get out of it" john calswobtitt 
"The heartbreaking hesitation of Lincoln, the trouhlesome doubts and 
perplexed questionings, reveal as nothing else could the simple integrity 
of his nature He must go forivard, hut he must curry the people with 
him, the Horih as a tohofc, the border states if possibfe, even the rebellious 
South if chanty might suffice Though tn urms, they were Americans, 
and iheir hearts must be brought to wdlmg allegiance, how otherwise 
could a democrutic people emerge from the birtcrncM eJwI tear? He 
was not made for a dictator, and blood and iron he accounted poor cement 
to mend the sundered democracies He trusted the better impulses of 
man to prevail in the end, because with Jefferson ha beheved <n the essen- 
tial justice of the plow people In this faith he exemplified hu democracy 
Not a great political thJnher, he was a great leader because he never for- 
got that he was one with those he led " vernov lows pariun'Cton in 
Main Currents In American Thought 

“It takes you to make an argurnent “ anna faye 

“Better be a nettle in the side of your friend than his echo ” balph 

WALDO EMEBSON 

‘Nothing wiH ever be attempted if all possible ob/ections must first be 
otercome " samuel joilnson 

“The art of leadership is a senous matter One must not hg behind a 
movement, because to do so is to become isolated from the masses But 
one must not rush ahead, for to rush ahead is to lose contact with the 
masses He who wishes to lead a movement must conduct a ^ghf^on fmo 
fronts — against those who lag behind and those who rush ahead.” josef 
STALIN 

"No revolution can be made unth sdk glooes" josef stalin 
“Be my brother, or I will bash your head in " german proyzbb 
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“We get our results by icorJc. By chin-chin and by compass direction. 
When ice icont something, tee work it out. When tie don't know tcficrc 
teeVe going, tee cfttn-chin iintif tee do. That's the time for ideas, sugges- 
tions, new plans. But once the compass points north and we know where 
we're going, tee stay on the beam. And we don’t want anybody associated 
with us who's off the beam. I ain’t interested in ideas that are off the 
beam and I ain't interested in people that arc off the beam. CheckT 
“Cheeky trent Ground the hoard table like a whipcrack. 

PBEDEwer WAKEMAN in The Hucksters 



CHATTER 2 


tEARNING BY THE CASE METHOD 


VVllAT IS the objective of a course m administrative practice^ 
The primary objective Is undoubtedly to increase each students ca- 
pacity to work effectively with others The ability to lead on many 
occasions, to follow in other situaboos, and to cooperate at all times 
is essenhah You can be helped to develop a beneficial attitude and 
a point of view toward administrative practice The case method 
Will help to give you a frame of reference in which you can develop 
In this way you will be actually preparing yourselves for positions 
of responsibihty in health physical educabon, and recreaboo at 
any level of the educabonal system You will be working with others 
in a plan to accomplish objectives and aims which have been de- 
vised through group effort 

"Team effort" 

You who have had expenence m athletics can realize much 
more fully than others that group effort means, literally, “team 
effort” A team can best achieve its goal by unselfish cooperative 
play by each of its members Each individual has to carry out his 
duties to the best of his abJity You may desire penonal presbge 
and gam, but, above all, it is most desirable for you to make your 
own interests secondary, striving to do your share m the drive for 
eventual team victory 
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XXABKINC KV TnE CASE METHOD 


Factual knowledge Is Importont 

The importance of factual knowledge cannot be minimized. An 
administrator must possess a large store of facts about his work and 
must also know where to find information. Such knowledge, how- 
ever, is not the main attribute of a good administrator.^ The im- 
portant qualities are the ability to work cooperatively \vitli othen, 
the ability to think and act responsibly; and the ability to provide 
an “atmosphere" where co-workers will have opportunities to work 
effectively and with true satisfaction as members of the group. 

Developing an ''administrative frame of mind" 

Students need to develop an “administrative frame of mind. This 
cannot be achieved by mere reading and discussion of various as- 
signments, althou^ this method certainly gives some increase in 
understanding. Through the case method student and instructor will 
meet new situations constantly. These situations cannot help but 
be diaracterized by facts, half-facts, and opinions. 

If you hope to find “the answers’ In this case book, you will be 
disappointed. You will find a certain number of opinions, which 
may be correct In those situations to which they apply. Your 
answer may be an answer, but you cannot stale unequivocally that 
it is ihc answer. Mature adnunistrators can recall the many prob- 
lems diey have encountered, hfany of them have studied the “prin- 
ciples* of physical education administration in their undergraduate 
and graduate careers. How many times were they able to lift these 
principles’ out of context and apply them directly to the problem 
at hand without considerable adjustment? Hmv many of these 
principles were they forced to bypass because of the practical con- 
siderations of the moment? The administrator may start action 
according to the book,” but what happens thereafter depends upon 
die many unforeseeable factors which al\vays enter any situation. 

A supplement to experience 

Of course, the case method of leadiing human relations and ad- 
ministration is not an infallible substitute for experience. But it 
does expose tie student to a ^^ety of cases taken from the field 
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which he is prepaiing to enter. As the group faces these roncrete 
sihiaUons, it is the responsibility of the lostructor to guide each 
member in such a way that he arrives at a solution by constantly ex- 
amining and re-examming all the relevant facts that are known. 

With this approach you are not asked what you beheve about the 
importance of athletics in the educational system. Answenng from 
your background in a course on principles, you might say that “com- 
petiti've athletics under competent leadership should be an integral 
part of every school’s educaboaal program.” Has such “expenence” 
really helped you to act m a given situation? Consider the following 
example. 

You are presented with an actual case situation where a particular 
principal has made the statement that "athletics are all right in Uieir 
place ” Furthermore, this principal has control of the budget, and 
he tells the athletic director that no “regular school funds” are 
going to be diverted to an e.rtra-cumeular activity the beneficial 
result of which is questionable. To back bis stand further, the 
principal knows that certain Influential members of die school board 
agree with his position 100 per cent Certain other relevant facts, 
ball-facts, and opinions are made known to you about this school 
In question. Now, what do you dunk? If you were the addetic 
director, to whom would you turn for support? Would you resign on 
the spot? Not if you want another jobi Would you begin to criticize 
the principal pubhcly at every opportunity? Would you try to curry 
favor with the chairman of the school board, whose son happens to 
be a second-string fullback on the {ootball team? 'What can you do? 

It is certain that you cannot spout your principles of physical educa- 
tion or what chapter three of your administration text said was the 
place of athletics in the secondary school Furthermore, you can’t 
“play God" and fire the prmdpal summarily in order to clear the 
way for your plans. 

No fixed formulas 

A word of Murotag is necessary here, particularly if you are bep'n- 
ning to believe that the case method of fcachuig administration has 
merit. Possibly no other method of learning is more demanding ot 
your bme effort, and interest There are no ready-made gent^ 
theories one can apply to all situaMns. A certaui amount of eonfu- 
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Fodual knowledge It Important 

The importance oE factual knowledge cannot be minimized. An 
administrator must possess a large store of facts about bis work and 
must also know where to find information. Such k-nosvlcdgc, how- 
ever, is not the main attribute of a good administrator. Tlie im- 
portant qualities are the ability to work cooperatively with otbm; 
the ability to think and act responsibly; and the ability to provide 
an “atmosphere" where co-workers will have opportunities to work 
effectively and with true satisfaction as members of the group- 

Developing an ''administrative frame of mind" 

Students need to develop an “administrative frame of mind.’* This 
cannot be achieved by mere reading and discussion of various as- 
signments, although this method certainly gives some increase in 
understanding. Through the ease method student and instructor will 
meet new situations constantly. These situations cannot help but 
be diaracterizcd by facts, half-facts, and opinions. 

If you hope to find “the answers* in this case book, >’OU will be 
disappointed. You will find a ccrtiun number of opinions, which 
may be correct in those situations to whldi they apply. Your 
answer may be an answer, but >*00 cannot state unequivocally that 
it is the answ'cr. Mature administrators can recall the many prob- 
lems they have encountered. Many of them have studied the "prin- 
ciples* of physical education admmistrab'on in their undergraduate 
and graduate careers. How many times were they able to lift these 
“principles* out of context and apply them directly to the problem 
at band without considerable adjustment? How many of these 
prindples were they forced to bypass because of the practical con- 
siderations of the moment? The administrator may start action 
"according to the book," but what happens thereafter depends upon 
the many unforeseeable factors which always enter any situation. 

A supplement to experience 

Of course, the case method of teaching human relations and ad- 
ministration is not an infallible substitute for experience. But it 
does expose the student to a variety of cases taken from the field 
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sarily true. Conversely, the best teachers do not usually make ideal 
“researchers”, again, this is not a foregone concitision. 

A third category->the administrator 

Between the researchers and the teachers there stands a third 
important category of university employee that has developed as 
universities have grown tremendously in complexity— the adminis- 
trator. Many universities choose their administrators, below the 
level of president, from among the ranks of successful teachers or 
researchers. Strangely enough, it wouU appear that at times the 
administrator is chosen because he has been on the staff for some 
time and has excelled at neither teaching nor research endeavor. 

The best method of preparing administrators 

The thesis of this book is that administrators can be best pre> 
pared by the case method of teaching Certainly, they cannot 
become quahffed for these important duties because of tbeir emi- 
nence as teachers in the traditional pattern, where intelligent state- 
ments and "practical advice" are offered to the students for con- 
sumption. And it is self-evident that research specialists generally 
are not interested in diverting their time from research pursuits to 
administrative work. Furthermore, it goes almost without sayuig 
that a person who has not excelled at either endeavor does not have 
much to oBa unless he has a “gift" for deahng with people or 
has had special training It could be that this latter individual might 
have just the sort of iotelbgence and personab'ty that would lend 
itself to preparation through the case method approach for an 
administrative position. Of course, one would not recommend 
that maladjusted “teachers" and "researchers" be drawn into ad- 
ministration. 

All odminislrolors but m varying dsgtees 

No matter whether we are considering admimslration at the 
higher, intermediate, or lower levels of education, all faculty and 
staS members have administraave responsibihBes to varying de- 
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Srees This is one more renson why *e case f 

ZtoTie concept of “den.o<Tatic administraUon that has been 

brought to the fore in this field in recent years. 

Con the delay be made worthwhile? 

Anyone who has made even a cursory study rf the 
education on this contineut realises that the 
for a teacher has lengthened enormously witlm the 
years For erample, Dio Lewis offered the first (cn-icecJ: com 
designed to prepare teachers of physical education in Boston ml • 
In some areas today, a secondary school specialist f 

years of preparaUon above grade twelve to be certifirated. A 
individuals desirous of bettering themselves take at least two o 
three yeats more of graduate study in order to acquire 
This lengthy period of professional preparation delays students t 
entering the field of education. The task of teachers in professional 
schools is to make this delay worthwhile for the most importan 
person in the educational picture — the student. 


Traditional approach found wanting 

Why can t professional educators simply choose prospective physi- 
cal education teachers more carefuDy and then ^ve them the Kno\yl- 
edge, shills, and prindples which the experts have gathered and in- 
cluded in the many texts available? In principle this approach ap- 
pears to have great merit, but educational psychology has shown 
that mere lecturing to students does not prepare them to admmister 
programs For that matter, typical tests, term papers, curriculum 
s>llabi, occasional brief discussions, trips to swimming pool filtration 
plants, or any of the various other devices employed ha\e also 
failed to meet the need completely. Why is it that graduating pr^ 
fessional students often approach their first positions with many 
misgivings? 

It was probably such shortcomings which led to the introduction 
of student teadiing and field wotlc experience into the curriculum of 
professional preparation. These brief experiences help, but rarely 
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do they give shideots the opportunity to thinl and to reason about 
administrative problems Unfortunately, it is too svasteM ot time 
and money for students to learn everything through the "school o! 
haid Knocks ” 

The innafe urge fo give advice 

Many instructors have an innate urge fo fell their juniors just what 
the score is They have been “through Ae mill," and they want to 
tell students what they iviU encounter on the job Consider the case 
of the young teacher who complains that the principal doesn't listen 
to his solution for a problem connected with scheduling The in- 
structor would generally suggest that this young man immediately 
either “talk turkey to the old bird* and let him know that he has 
some good ideas about this problem, or better still, suggest that 
the teacher “ad prac"* his way through the situation by praising the 
principal and then indlrectl> leading him to adopt the teacher’s idea 
os his o\v)i. These thoughts may arise lu the instructor's mind be- 
cause people told him what was “right” in bis early days Perhaps 
(he instructor's older fnends have suggested ^vays of obtaining ob- 
jectives by flattery and other devious means Now, he wants to play 
the role of elder wise man 

Instructors can't tell how to do it! 

Naturally, better teachers really do have a sound background of 
facts and eapenences They have faced roost of the problems which 
students will encounter Many hmes teachers do Icoow what stu 
dents should do or say in a gi%'en situation In fact, the teachers 
must have been successful earber m their methods of solvmg prob- 
lems, or they probably would not be holdmg their present positions 

Nevertheless the sad fact remains that no amount of theorcbcal or 
factual knowledge passed on by the competent teacher can give 
the student wisdom and judgment about bow to act most effectively 
as an administrator ^ou must develop and use your own knowl 
^dge, your own wisdom, and your own insight to penetrate a difficult 
situation involving human relations 

I A slang phrase used in business education which means “pohrhing 
apple “ 
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Let US assume tot to youug teator 
well*ineaning advice and chances that the prin- 

the chance that the recommendaUon will be accept 

Cose plan emphasizes democracy in action 

Instruction by to case method has a fw- 

tot can never he approached by the dictatorial ™*“d f tetog^^ 
You, as members of the class, begin with to same facts “ “ 

structor-to case. Your task is to analyze 

arrive at a soluhon systematically. Each one of you h« ezac^ 
the same opportunity to offer a solution to the administrative p 
lem area under discussion. All contnbute to the development oi 
a set of “principles" that will govern policy formation in this ^ ' 
uhr case. Actually, not even the instructor hnows the answCT. mere 
is no set of ans%vers that can he consulted. It is quite possible a » 
because of the way the case has been presented, or for some otne 
reason, the best answer has not yet come to light. 


Instructor leaves limelight 

Through this method of instruction, a new set of personal rela- 
tions precepts will appear to cadi participant. The spotlight does 
not fall on the teacher as the star performer. You begin to transfer 
your attention to all the other personahties in the group. In this 
class all are equals; hence, you must know what each is thinking. 
To achieve this there must be the chance for freedom of expression- 
Only through this means is there a hope of arriving at a mutually 
satisfactory solution. Because each student realizes that he is a 
part of this process, he thinks more and is anxious to “try his Avings 
You begin to realize that others wiU come up with suggestions that 
you had not even considered. You acquire experience in expressing 
>our own thoughts to an extremely cntical audience. 

You may wonder }ust what die instructor does in this approach. 
There is no set formula for conducting classes by this method. He 
generally introduces the method and assigns the cases to be read 
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for class discussion He becomes an imjwrtant member of the group 
He asks perbnent questions He offers his own considered opinions 
occasionallj', perhaps when his contribution is asked for by some 
class member If the students have many logical arguments and 
opinions to offer, the instructor must be alert to undentand and 
evaluate each contribution He may be hearing certain reasoning 
about a particular problem for the first tune You, the student, are 
m a position where you don’t necessarily have to parrot the instruc- 
tor’s views to get an ’’A" in the course But you do have to justify 
your stand against all comers If you fail to win your point, you must 
be ready to accept a compromise or even to act on the basis of ma 
jority opinion 


Students as discussion leaders 


Widi a mature group the lostructor may want to give individual 
students the opportunity to “chair” ce/tate discussions The instruo- 
tor might even choose to sit outside of the "traditional circle Shi 
dents who lead discussions for the first tune tend to be quite “duec- 
tive” or even dictatorial in their approach, but the rest of the class 
Will usually not be demed They tend to take over and make it a 
real group discussion The chairman should be careful to see that 
each person has a chance to express his opinion Hand raising is 
often used to let the chairman know that a person wishes to speak, 
although this may not be necessary in a small class 


Most students expect answers 


Most students have come to expect that the answcis wall he 
handed to them This new approach \«U thus come as a shock lou 
mav find that you have no background from which to draw certain 
matenal In fact, the strain of suidi active thinking may be 
especially when >our arguments rarely escape being challenged 
On the other hand, vou may find that group opinions do not alw ays 
form readily lou may want to ask the instructor to give >ou his 
conception of the “correct answ er* under such conditions 


2 Students face each other in romy dasses ^ sitting in a circle ^8" 
groui th^lamrelTect may be accomphshed by the use of sw,^cl chair, in 
the classroom 
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Typicol studeni undergoes Ihree phases 


Gragg points out that the student new to 
nroach^ically undergoes three clearly recognizable " 

he realizes his inability to think of all anij pre- 

from his fellow students. He has read the case ^ „ 

pared his answers or solutions, perhaps in svntten t”™; 

L types out the solution to a case on one Pf g<= ther. 

rently useful generalizations" arising from tlm situahon ™ , 

To his surprise, in class he enconnteis a multode of op 
interpretations that he hadn’t even considered. ,, 

At about the end of the first semester, students can , 

cept help from others in good grace. Ki^izmg ttot , 

know it all, they draw more heavily on the ideas of others. . . 
competition for grades is keen, no one is worried about givmg 
TCCcivilQC assistflocCa , ^ 

If all progresses well, intelligent students sliould 
the end of the academic year that their instructor may thi^ he ^ 
ihe Answer, or he may truly seem to have the best answer. Bu w 
is most important, they understand, that they are entitled to 
own opinions, so long as they are ready to substantiate uieir a 
and to argue their opinions logically. The aim in this approach o 
course, is the development of an intelligent admimstrator, capab e o 
wise self-direction and ready to accept advice from his fellows w 
. . .. p »t t __i .1 .1 -r u:.. tft nchieve 


wise seu-uirecuon ana reaay loaucepv auvitT; 

out having to fall back on the authority of his position to achieve 
sound results. 


Case plan not perfect 


Although great things can be expected from the case plan of »D' 
struction, it is far from perfect There is a great difference betsveen 
thinking about an administrative problem constructively and coop- 
eratively on the one hand, and being responsible for a decision that 


may radically affect the success of an important school program < 


physical education and athletics on the other. The author believes, 
however, that this approach is the best substitute for actual expen- 
ence that has yet been devised. Understanding, judgment, and 


•K. R. Aedrews, ed.. Human Rdations end AdmirdstroHon (Cambridge* 
Hirwd Umvmity Press, 1953), p. 9. 
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indepeBdect thought ore the rewatds to be gained from a careful 
appucation of this plan. 

Importonce of doss ofmosphefe 

The atmosphere in the dass is aU-important. This point cannot 
be stressed too much. It involves such intangibles as the relation- 
ship behveen you and the teadier. The instructor may quidcly begin 
to call you by your first name. It is not necessary that you address 
him so familiarly. Tlie main point is that you both feel that you are 
discussing a problem as equafs Only then will the student (eel free 
to egress all his ideas about a subject. Occasionally, generally when 
asked, the instructor will express his o^vn ideas. Each time he does 
this, remember that his ideas are only those of one man analyzing a 
situation — albeit an intelligent, experienced observer. 

Thus, you ivill learn to egress your owtj ideas. Equally im- 
portant, you will gain respect for the opinions of others Everyone 
io the class, including the instructor, can’t help but gain from this 
interaction. 


Students leant to onalyze 


It is very important in this plan of instruction for you to learn 
how to analj-ze situations carel^y and completely. Although some 
may do this automatically, many in the class will read through a 
case quickly and rather carelessly. Some may even wander far from 
what appear to the majority to be the ceotral issues of a problem, 
but the instructor wll ask ^eadin^ questions to keep the class on 
the right track. Your instructor may ask you to “wnte up” cases of 
all types that you may have observed or experienced. This is ex- 
tremely valuable experience in many ways Perspective is devel- 
oped which can be most helfrful. In writing a case, you may give 
an over-all interpretation after the basic“reportmg’’bas been finished. 
It is advisable to interpret the case from the standpoints of the var- 
ious people actually involved in the situation. Sudi a case writing 
assignment is best concTutfecf xvith a sttmrtraiy statement ef ymir 
own proposed solution to the problem ‘ 


* A good Job of reporting fa necessary for a good case. Tou should report 
wbat you have seen and heard, and no snore you find the material intwestmg, 
quite probably others will be interested also Develop a case logtcaZly and 
sequentially. You can never lmou> or ^ve off the facts. 
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The general complaint of 

have enough facts to arme at a problem when your 

do have at hand, 


Beware of "story-taUlng 

^Vben you analyze a case, do not waste time in story 
oral recitation, memorization of the 
because vou may refer to the Nvntten facts of *e 
You could make such a reference in a re^lar life ’ ' 

not here? If you aren't prepared when the ^ J 

for an opinion, he nill quiehly pass on to 

speak Many instructors give grades fm class 'jitde 

a^mistent lach of preparation si-ffl surely be noted. It 

sense to offer an ffl-considered opinion to cover up for poor prep 

Some cases v,t11 ha\e happened in such a ^va>■ that definite 
are readflv apparent Chronological sequence of occurrcn^ 
usually very important in a report. After a preliminary 
is postible to consider the relationships among the various para 
pants in the case. At this point the class is ready to 
strong attitudes or beliefs of the people involved as evidenced ^ 
their statements or actions. The group can also try to 
uhat changes have taken place in a pattern of incidents and w ^ 
caused these changes to occur. Each student might then be rea > 
to postulate lus own solution to the problem, if such a solution is 
possible. Don't be afraid to use your imagination at this point, 
■will often lead 5 ou to new interpretations of the facts that you ha 
not previously thought of. 


Sublective opinions vs. obfective facts 

Keep in mind that >ou must fudge betsveen a subjective opinioi' 
and an ob jectiv e fact as w ell as betvv een relevant and irrelevant ma- 
tenak If a coach states, for example, that the athletic director was 
unreasonable to think that the team could get along with such poor 
cqutprmcnt, you, as a careful aiial>st, must determme if the direct^ 
really was being unreasonable. Could it be that the coach used 
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poor judgment in makmg such a remark? When asked to penetrate 
more deeply into such statements, some cjtiics m the class may feel 
that tune is wasted in sudi imaginabve speculation Gathenng to- 
gether the various possibilities andre-exanumng the fragmentary e\i 
dence m the situabon may assemble into a pattern just the sort of 
material you will want to have at hand later, when facing an actual 
life situabon 

The truism “things are never as simple as they seem to be" is at 
the heart of the case plan of instnicbon Each person involved in 
an admmistrabve problem is inescapably umque for no two people 
see the same situabon in exactly the same way When you leahze 
this, your own discernment will greatly improve And > ou will be 
on the way to a belter understanding of human relabons in this 
complex human world 

When a ease is not what it may seem to be 

You may find it trying to realize that few cases are what they 
appear to be on the surface Every student uill analyze the problem 
through the "colored glasses” of his own background and present 
attitudes One student may look at things as either black or white 
In one case, the coach will be his fair haired boy, while the principal 
IS the “rat ” Such a student s opinion is geaeraVy that if the principal 
IS fired, everyone will live happily ever after A second student may 
be accustomed to having the instructor think for him If this student 
offers an opinion to which the insbuctor nods and smiles, he feels 
he has the right answer Still a third student may be lookmg for the 
approval of his classmates Instead of expressing what he really 
feels, he says what he thinks the class w’ants to hear An occasional 
student will go to the other extreme “wandering off into the night 
At first, his feeluigs may be hurt when group opinion tends to force 
him back onto the well lighted street of accepted fact Of course, 
su<^ a person may become stubborn and even disrupt the class You 
must ask yourself whether students who appear to be going off on a 
tangent should be held in tight ched^ 

Some students talk, others don't 

One of the facts that we discover upon beginning this meth^ of 
instruction is that some students talk a great deal more than othen 
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Does this mean that these people are 

group? This is not necessarily so. Many times these 

only the ones who, by nature, tend to egress ji,e 

othOT. After the first test, you might be surpmed to 

boy who spohe in class only when spoken to ac^ally ^vr 

■Daner. You might be further surprised to find that the stu 

was always ready with a quick answer has analyzed the test pro 

°"Ear,^c^Isdon simply cannot folloiv any specific 

is no “pat" ans^verl Two groups discussing an identical case y 

dedde on diametrically opposed solutions. 


Some prodicol suggestions for the student 

1. Don’t try to copy a friend’s solution to a case simply because 
he is known as a good student 

2. Find out wbat the problems are before you try to give any 

answers. , 

3. Don’t reject a classmate’s idea summarily if you disagree. Don 
accept bis theory at once if you concur. 

4. Work at developing your powers of perception and discrimina 
tion. 

5. Develop a point of interest if it seems important to you. 

6 Pay attention to what is said — ^it may prove wordiwhile. 

7. It is often easy to detect the biases of others; to be able to 
realize your own prejudices is most difficult. 

8. If you feel discouraged and frustrated with the case approach, 
discuss your feelings franldy and fully. 

9. Don’t force the instructor to ^ve an answer, just so that yo« 
will go away “happy.” 

10. \Vhen all else fails, read the case again. 
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QUOTATIONS 

“God gitie tno the courage to change the things that / can change, the 
serenity to accept the things that cannot be changed, and the toisdom to 
knou3 the difference “ BEnmoLD necbohk 

“ 'How wonderful that he did it alone' said Mrs fones upon /leonng 
of Lindbergh’s flight to Paris “It loouW have been stiff uonderful, 
replied her husband, ‘if he had done it with a committee bev Solo- 
mon’s IJUOTABtX QUOTES 

“A machine is no better than the workman who operates it A com^ 
mittee ts no better than the chairman who manlpuhies it " Tsirrc rro is 

YANG 

"A committee ts a group of people tuho as individual can do nothing 
but coilectitely can decide that nothing can he done 

BEN SOLOMON S QUOTABLE QUOTES 

“J/ you know tohaf hurts you, you know what hurts others “ 

MAIAY PBOVEBB 
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“The average man usually has one idea and uses if as a watchdog to 
run out and hark at other ideas and scare them away ” 

EVERETT DEAJf MARTIN 

“The liar s punishment is not in fhe least that he is not believed, but 
that he cannot believe anyone else " c b shaw 

“Prowe food irhen rt is digested, the wife when her youth is past, the 
hero when he has returned from battle^ the grain when it is hercesfed " 

LSniAN PBOVEBB 

"There are two ways of exerting ones strength one is pushing down 
the other is puBmg up ” bookeh t WASinsoros 

“Anger oenfjated often humes towards /orgiceness anger concealed 
often hardens into revenge “ BVLtmi 

“A man should live with hts superjors os he does with his fire not too 
near lest he bum nor too far off, lest he freeze " jnocESSS 
"Fortune befriends the hold " ebtdev 

"Formerly when great fortunes were only made in war, war was a 
business, but now when great fortunes are only made by business, bust 
ness IS war " bovee 

Examine what is said not him who speaks “ atiablav proverb 



CHAPTER 3 


CURRENTLY USEFUL GENERALIZATIONS 


As AN approach to the actual analysis of the cases in this 
book, it seems adNlsablc to categorize to some extent the various 
administrative problem areas that may be encountered. To put forth 
principles to guide )’Ou in the solution of the many problems that 
tvill face you as a teacher and administrator conveys the idea that 
these are pat answers, immutable and unchangeable. Altho\:gh It 
may sound *Svishy*washy" to some, it seems much more practical 
and realistic to describe here “currently useful generalizations."* 

This chapter concisely summarizes “currently useful gencrab'za' 
tions” concerning the administration of school health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. If tlus material seems reasonable, generally 
speaking, the credit should go to many of the administrafon work- 
ing in this area whose experience and insight has enabled them to 
gather and report a large body of knowledge. Those deficiencies 
svhich may seem apparent when j-ou attempt to apply these “gen- 
er.i!izations” to specific problems may be causctl by this author's 
inability* to reflect correctly what many leaders haw said and writ- 
ten, or by the peculiarities of the particular situation to svhich jou 
are trying to apply them. The following statements may sound 
authoritative and definitive, hot they must be challenged by ytm 
as you apply them to the analysis of UiC s’arious cases. 

Consider the total school health, phjrlcal education, and recrea- 
tion program. You maj* he able to surest several additional catc- 

» McNiir, M. V. and A. S. Ilmum. ♦*., The Case ilrths^ the Vward 
Busijint SAocl (Nfw Yorks McCraw-IIlD Beet Co, Inc., I35tj. p. 10. 

SI 
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ies. or to c<™bme or elinunate scune Of a.e foUo^g 

Tecommended as a point of departure. 

1. Aims and Objective Services Health Instruc- 

2. Health Education (includmg HesUth Services, n 

tion, and Healthful School living) ^ Tests 

3. Physical Education ClassiScahon or Proficiency T 

4. The Required Program 

5. Intramural Athletics 

6. Interscholaslic or Intercollegiate Athletics 

7. Voluntary Recreation 

8. The Individual or Adaptive Program 

9. Facilities and Equipment 

10 Puhhc Relations . but 

11. Professional Preparation (specifically a umvmity pro 
indirectly the respon^'bOity of all physical educators) 

12. General Administration ^ j ■Rp«-eation 

13. Rdatiooship to the Teadimg Profession and the Recrea 
profession. 

14. Evaluation 


Aims and eb|«etWe$ 

The determination of aims and objectives seems basic. A P^ 
osophy of life should coincide with a philosophy of 
Thinking should be logical and consistent, and these beliefs 
not conflict too much with practice in school health, physical e ^ u 
cation, and recreation. Professionals in this area should be operator 
on the basis of the "currently useful generalizations" for whic 
they stand. If one calls principles “generalizations," this does no 
mean that he does not belie^'e anything. It does mean that he 
guide his actions according to what appears to be best at tn 
moment, realizing that it b most often practical to work from spC" 
dfic objectives toward general aims. Expediency may cause a 
physical educator to sidetrack some of his beliefs, but diis does not 
mean that he must perforce lose si^t of what he believes to be 
ultimately ri^t 

It is difficult for those in the field of health, physical education* 
and recreation to agree on one basic philosophy. Obviously, diore 
will alwaj-s be at least several schools of tiiought. Although various 

*£. F. Zogler, "Problem Areas in Physical, Health, and Recreation Rdo®' 
txon," The Pfcyricol Educator, October, 1955, VoL 12, No. 3, pp- lll-H®' 
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beliefs should be expressed in a substantial way, truly definitive 
philosophies of health, physical education, and recreation arc rare. 
An outstanding leader, Jesse Feiring Williams, formerly of Columbia 
Teachers College, has bera one person in this century on the North 
American Continent who has crystallized professional thinking. 
More people of his calibre are needed. 

Although physical education is making an effort to achieve a 
stronger scientific base, sdence and philosophy have compfemcnfory 
roles to play in aiding the field to find its proper place in the educa- 
tional system. Philosophy considers the basic problems of health, 
physical education, and recreation in a systemabc fashion. Phil' 
osophical thinking enables the professional worker to view his field 
as a whole. He -will not see himself merely as an athletic coach, a 
physical conditioner, a school health educator, or an organizer of 
intramural sports. 

Philosophy helps the professional to fashion a mental image of 
what his field should be. It is prospective, in the sense that It forms 
a vanguard, leading actual practice. A philosophy, of course, must 
be practical, or It would be worthless. An instrumental philosophy 
would necessarily imitate science in part, but only as it sen'cs as a 
plan for action. Science describes the field as it exists, philosophy 
pictures it as it should be. Philosophy is an excellent complement to 
sdence; it reaches and points toward the world of tomorrow. 

A philosophy of school health, physical education, and recreation, 
as a part of an over-all educational philosophy, has a relation to the 
general field of philosophy. A prevalent new’ is that which liolds a 
philosophy of life basic to a philosophy of education To the former 
is assigned the establishment of fundamental beliefs, to the latter, 
their application to a specific field. A basic philosophy outlining spe- 
cific aims and objectives could help physical education In many 
ways, because there are now many serious conflicts dangerously 
splitting the profession. But all factions might readily agree that 
it is important for the physical education administrator to attempt 
to form a sound philosophy. 


Health education 


a. IJcdth services. HeaWi seryiec today impliK dctermmini; Iho 
student’s health status, infonniog parents of any defects that exist. 
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educating parents and offspring in the prevention of common de- 
fects, aiding the teacher to delect s}'inptoms of illness, and helping to 
correct defects which are remediable. 

It took many years for boards of education to realize that schools 
must be concerned with more than iUiteracy. The new educational 
era demands that the school tahe unto itself practically all of the 
child’s problems. Today, if conditions are ideal, the physician, 
medical spedalist, nurse, dentist, psychologist, psychiatrist, nutrition 
expert, janitor, and teacher all have a part in the over-all job of Iceep- 
ing the child healthy. 

Boards of education are increasingly taldng the responsibihty for 
health se^^nces. There are, however, many civic leaders who favor 
board of health control in this area. Cooperation between the two 
boards seems ad^sable on many occasions, but such an arrangement 
usually has its weaknesses The fact that it is quite difficult for 
either agency to set poUcy which encroaches on Uie other's sphere 
of operation indicates that the responsibility for the health of the 
child should not be divided at this level 
“Medical inspection" was the term formerly used for the medical 
exammation of today. ^Vhat is the sdiool’s responsibility for health 
appraisal? ^Vhat type of medical examination should there be^ Who 
should look after the correction of remediable defects? %Vhat is the 
relation of ps> chological services to the school health program? 
Who should m^tain the health and accident records? ^Vhat is the 
best plan for emergency care’ 

The medical exammation itself serves more functions than is gen- 
erally realized. In addition to diagnosis of defects and subsequent 
notiEcation of parents, the school health authorities should strive to 
secure correction of remediable defects by careful guidance of the 
children losolved £ach child roust be helped to develop a scientific 
attitude toward bodily ailments. 

Having established the iroportance of the medical examination, 
ask yourself some questions about the actual examination the chil- 
dren receive. Is the parent united to be present so that the physi- 
cian can explain the results’ Is the teacher present to leam more 
about the child for future guidance? Is the examination sufficienUy 
complete and detailed? Too often, physiaans are so rushed m the 
performance of their duties that the child receives only a more-or- 
less perfunctory check-up. 
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subdivisions of health edualion classes be scheduled 
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safety educabon? ShoJd tow education 

should teach '’’|f„^cnce teacher? ^Vhat ottenbon 

specialist, a Is a health coordinator necessary 

should be given to mental health? 

in a school? . . ^ perennial problem Facts 

The health instruction class has bwn ^ knowledge of 

abLt health have become a ^ lhat healdi education 

hmv to hve Most “*on hving ” Although peop e 

should be an infiuence in fl""' advisable, they usually 

know that regular “ndihon than they do toir 

mamtam their bodies “> changed regularly But they 
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goal the integration of this book-knowledge with actual living 
achievement. This is no mean task— to motivate children to use the 
facts to help them live at their best in order to be able subsequently 
to serve most. 

c. Healthful school living. Healthful school living itself can be 
subdivided into three categories; the conditions of the school en- 
vironment, the conditions of the classroom experience, and the con- 
ditions of school organization. With so much school construction in 
all stages of development, the school building itself demands serious 
consideration. The taxpayer and parent must be shown that the de- 
mands of health and those of architectural beauty do not inevitably 
clash. And if they do, the students themselves should have first pri- 
ority. The school plant must be both hygienic and beautiful if the 
student is to have the best educational opportunities. Although 
plans should be made for schools to be close to the geographical 
center of population, due thought should also be given to adequate 
size of building and surrounding area as well as to hygienic environ- 
ment and the student's safety. 

Conditions of the classroom experience are important, also. And 
what about the problem of disciphne? Should the teacher dominate 
the students by sheer will power, or should the children be helped 
to develop their own standards of behavior? The end of all disci- 
pline would seem to be intelligent self-direction. Should such factors 
as undue fatigue, success and failure, noise and excitement, seden- 
tariness, Ae hygiene of reading, and individual differences be con- 
sidered? 

The actual conditions of school organization play an important 
role in healthful school living. Is there a proper balance in the 
School among work, play, rest, and the taking of nourishment? For 
example, do we realize the educational potentialities of the school 
lunch by considering the adequacy of the cafeteria, time allowed 
for eating, economics of the project, student participation in conduct 
rules, and health supervision of the lunchroom employees? 

Is the course curriculum properly divided, keeping in mind that 
the students are more efficient mentally in the morning? What 
supervision is there over the health of the individual teacher? Should 
the general tone of the diild’s day be “hurry”? Modem society is 
so rushed that a conscious effort should be made to slow down the 
daily tempo of the school program. 
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Phy,lcc.l education cioi.ICcalion or proficiency losK 

school’s program. Testing students, and Ih? public that 

many 

tests provide olassiEcations for the folloivmg purposes. 
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tudes concerning the continuing value of this type of activity. It is 
possible that the activity he chooses could coincide with some 
deficiency demonstrated by the classification tests. 

The department should consider classification and proficiency 
tests in the following categories: 

1) Cardio- vascular. 

2) Age-heigbl-wei^t. 

3) Motor fitness. 

4) Body mechanics. 

5) Skills and appreciations. 

6) Health and sports knowledge. 

Obviously, the work of the physical education administrator has 
only begun v.hen tests have been selected and administered. When 
the tests have been carefully scored, rated, and appraised, the pro- 
gram needs of all the students can be evaluated. Testing can also 
aid in measuring the progress of the students and in grading. 


The required program 


a. The condiitoning program. If the student has not met the 
standards of the cardio-vascular and motor fitness tests, it is neces- 
sary to raise his general level of condition. Forcing an individual to 
follow a long, routinired conditioning program, including sudi e:rer- 
cises as calisthenics, pulley-weight manipulation, rope climbing, and 
running, may frighten him away from physical education for many 
years to come. On the other hand, merely allowing the student to 
engage in any sport he desires may result in a continuation of the 
ineffectiveness displayed in the classification tests. It would seem 
logical to follow the middle road by selecting a combination of 
activ’iUes from each of these categories. The emphasis should be 
placed on motivating the student to participate with interest £n all 
the phases of a complete health, physical education, and recreation 
program. 

Blesh suggests that the students needs may be met through the 
following activities;^ 


1) General body-conditioning, throu^ exercises, long distance 
running and s%vimming. and a course in body mechanics. 


< T. E. Blesh. "Suggestions for Physical Education in Preparatory Sdiools " 
The Thytial Educator, VoL IS, No 1 , March. 1958, p. 7. ' 
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2) Amiatic activities stressing the development of an all round 
ability in the water induding distance swimming life-saving 
water safety, stunts and sliMs and water wresting 

3) Tumbling and stunts 

4} Wrestling Judo or Combat 

5) Sports participation of an individual dual and team nahire 
stressing the awiinsition of indiwdual skills 

A conditioning program for a definite period of say sa to twelve 
sveeks miglit include activity in at least three phases of the above 

h The sports instructional program A student showing a fair 
le\el of conditioning in the cardio vascular and motor fitness tests 
miglit be referred immediately to sports instruction but only for 
perhaps the first six weeks of the school year With excellent in 
struebon his interest can be aroused In subsequent units sports 
mstniction can be coordinated with the other areas of instruction 
in which the student may have been shown to be defiaent 
In die sports instructional program it is wise to schedule a yearly 
plan for all the various individual dual and team sports to be 
offered A unit in a sports activity should be a planned sequence 
of learning and should take from ^velvc to thirty lessons for com 
plehon depending on the difficult of the activity In planning a 
teaching unit consideration should be given to objectives learning 
experiences, subject matter, instnictiona! methods a list of equip 
ment and facilities needed and adequate means of evaluation 
c The elective program The elective program is actually a part 
of the physical education requirement In this way it differs from 
the voluntary recreation program “Elective" means that a student 
who has met all tlie standards set for the required program is per 
nutted at some stage of the academic year (or perhaps for his total 
course) to select from suggested activities a physical education 
plan to suit best his needs and interests Credit should be given 
for this acHvity and definite instruction supemsfon and guidance 
should be offered if it is to be considered a regular part of the 
course of study If possible die student should meet wth an 
adviser to help determine the objectives of fus program 

JntromvraJ olhletles 

A fine intramural athletic program is most important m 
achievement of a balanced program m school health physical edo 
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cation, and recreation. Intramurals have greatly imprcrved in the 
past twenty years at the college leveh But at the high school level 
the surface has barely been scratched. More help is needed in this 
area to do the job adequately. If the average student has a sound 
experience in competitive sports, he is lihely to have a favorable 
“image” of physical education. High school boys and girls are 
the“public of tomorrow” that will decide whether physical educa- 
tion is worthy of financial backing at all levels of the educational 
system. 

Accepting as a premise the fact that competitive athletics is a 
desirable part of the total program, the intramural program pro- 
vides recreational opportunity for leisure as well as another chance 
for the student to develop social contacts and group loyalties. As 
a result, the student should develop an appreciation of, and a last- 
ing interest in, physical recreation. Healthful exercise and organic 
development must be considered as specific objectives. 

Inferseholastic and intercollegiate athletics 

Intetschclastic and inteicolle^ale athlttics, along with Intsamural 
athletics, are an integral part of the total program. Under ideal con- 
ditions, participation provides the opportunity for fine educational 
experiences. The chairman or head of the department should be 
responsible for the program, which should be financed by institu- 
tional funds. It is recommended that all gate receipts be placed 
into the general school or college fund. 

Tliere are many problems to harass the administrator. What is 
the present status of the interschool program? Are more stringent 
controls needed? "What should be the principal’s relationship to 
athletics? Are the health and safety of the participants being fully 
considered? Is insurance coverage adequate for any emergency? 
How should athletics be financed? What about the use of radio and 
television in athletics? What purpose do tournaments serve? Should 
a student ever be declared ineligible for competition because of poor 
grades in school work? Should more extensive athletic competition 
be encouraged for girls and young women? To what extent should 
Interschool competition be encouraged at the elementary and Junior 
high levels? \Vhat about professionalism, gambling, and the role 
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of aluiimi? How should the program be eval^ted? These are but 
a fetv of the quesUons that must be answered. 

Because parfcipaHon iu athleBes is entirely 
it is a narl of the program of volantary recieahon. Class aedit m 
phUcTl cducaUon should he given for team participation, howm-w. 
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because football is such “ ^ be held on the college 

scene, spring practices m „Limum of thirty sessjons 

level. But they should be * „[ ,be school or coBege 

Coaches should be regjJar ™Sar to those of other teaeh^- 
faculty, with salaries and •'“” ^ sports he coaAes, the 

Because of his abdity as a leach« m ^ ^r these 

coach at the college level shoJ ^ educahon department, 

sports in the major program ot m P r 

Voluntary reeteation 
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whicli relates primarily to the department of physical education and 
is so popular wth children and young people. Physical cducatott 
have a responsibility to encourage students to develop healthy atti- 
tudes toward other areas of recreation — social recreational inter- 
ests, communicative recreational interests, aesthetic and creative 
recreational interests, and neamin^ recreational interests. Often 
the “motor moron” is ridiculed, although he may be the class 
“brain" and an accomplished musidan to boot. But this individual 
is no more to be ridiculed than the proficient athlete who may be 
tongue-tied or confused when he is addressing a group. Both of 
these types are "more to be pitied than censured,” Young people 
such as those described have both been exploited to a degree by 
either over-zealous, protective parents or thoughtless coaches. If 
“intelligent self-direction” is the aim of education, how truly un- 
cultmed both these young people arel 
This judgment may seem a bit harsh, and it is possible that young 
people may not be happy at first exploring other facets of the recre- 
ational kaleidoscope. They can be helped to widen their activities, 
ho^veve^, by example as well as by precept. ^Vhcn the athlete sees 
the coach enjoying himself in another sport or attending an art 
exhibit or a concert, he is likely to follow suit. But teachers are 
often so busy providing recreational opportunities for others that 
they don’t take time to enjoy recreation themselves. 

How should school recreation education be interpreted? Is rec- 
reation entertainment or part of the educational curriculum? What 
t>'pe of planning is needed to adapt school facilities for recreational 
purposes? 

The individual or odaptive program (special physical educotion) 

This phase of physical education is perhaps the most neglected. 
There is a definite need for this type of remedial work, although 
administrators do not seem to feel it is important enough to ment 
a sufficient appropriation. This activity was once called medical 
gymnastics, and subsequently corrective exercise. The latter was 
shortened to correctives. Recently, this specialized area of physical 
education has been called the individudl program, the adapted pro- 
gram, adaptive physical education, or special physical education. 

In 1922, Cook reported that there was evident among students 
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Facllitjes end equipment 

The question of adequate facilities and equipment for phj^ical 
education is often a vexing one. The results of a second national 
conference on this subject have been published by the Athletic 
Institute and serve as an excellent guide.® Unfortunately, these 
recommendations are often overlooked or modified to the point 
where the resultant facilities arc not adequate for the task. Natu- 
rally, physical educators do not know all the answers about facUities 
and equipment; they could not possibly understand all of the 
engineering and architectural problems involved. They do under- 
stand, however, the problems they are likely to encounter after the 
gymnasium or the pool has been in use for some time. The task 
seems to be one of deN’eloping wa>'s of forwarding sucdi information 
to the attention of the architects involved in the planning. 

Communities face almost insuperable odds in their attempts to 
finance education. This means that physical educators must be 
careful to avoid demands for unreasonable size in new gymnasia, 
locker rooms, and other facilities. With the tremendous growth In 
the sdiool population, however, the needs cannot be underestimated, 
as these essential parts of a school building are going to be in use 
for a long time. Careful study and dose coordination are necessary 
to insure that the public’s money is spent to best advantage. ^Vben 
communities are short of classroom space, swimming pools that are 
going to be called 'lakes” or gymnasia the size of airplane hangars 
are out of the question. Economy and adequacy are two words that 
may cause conflict unless the needs of physical education are made 
known in such a way that all concerned will appreciate the prob- 
lems. 

The question of combining an auditorium and a gymnasium is 
a perplexing issue. Gymtoria are certainly better than nothing, but 
in the fiial analysis they do not appear to be completely practical. 
Why the physical education program, on the one band, or that gen- 
erally earned on in the auditorium on the other, should suffer from 
intcii option is a question that is difficult to answer. Supplying both 
fadhties costs a great deal of money, but education in the United 

* SecOTd National Facilities Confeieoce. Planning Facilities lor Health Edu- 
Education, and Recreotion (Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 

Inc., 1950). 
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state, should not have to get along noth “f J' 
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Public relations 
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Hme the gate receipts of major sports should not be sUghted. This 
money is a great help and is often used to finance intramural 


^ Cmiinuous, reliaUe, responsible public relations wilUevelo^n 
informed public that will not mutter about “fads” and “M's- ™ 
physical educator should hnow what is news in his area and then 
make certain that it is presented to the various media in an inter- 
esting manner. Sports writers are allies in this venture; their m- 
fluence is very great The coach must be willing to devote some of 
his time to public speaking and must be adequately prepared when 
he speaks. A few basic talks about the various phases of school 
health, physical education, and recreation can be made to stretch 
a long way, but they must be developed with an eye to presenting 
the content of the message in the most entertaining manner. 

Exhibitions and demonstrations of physical prowess and skill 
have been used often as public relations devices. Generally, these 
techniques are excellent, but they can be artificial and quite formal. 
To some, children must move like robots to show parents and public 
that something is being accomplished in physical education periods. 
When this type of presentation takes place even some physical 
educators lose their sense of perspective. Rather than giving such 
stylized demonstrations, they might well present the actual teach- 
ing of the techniques that lead to proficient performance. This is 
most interesting to parents, since it informs them of what happens 
in daily classes. 

Despite the various devices tiiat are employed to further public 
relations, perhaps the best means of satisfying parents is to show 
them that their children are receiving as much individual attention 
as possible, and that they are progressing. A satisfied, happy student 
is the best "broadcasting station” that has yet been encountered. 


Professional preparation 

This topic, of course, is the primary task of the university teacher, 
but elementary and secondary school teachers and administra- 
tors are exjieriencing the results of the product that is being pro- 
duced by the professional courses. When deciding upon course 
changes, university professional educators may take a narrow ap- 
Iiroadi. It is necessary to study past development, the actual job 
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situahon teachers are going to face, and the society m 
,vdl bve in order to get the reahshc picture necessary to the devel 
opment of sound cumcula » » j 

^Vhat IS a physical educator? In undergraduate 
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professional preparation, however. 1*?““^ 
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vise all the so-caUed ertra-cuiricular activities? Where do atUebK 
helonR? Why should the physical education department make de- 
cisioJ about athletic matters when the entire school .s 
What about coaches who aren’t qualified physical educators? Can 
one person meet aU of the foregoing responsibilities and nrany more 
within the school and college, or should there be continuing eitorts 
to promote specialization? 

The "common sense approach to evaluation” has been taken by 
many physical educators who feel that their field is still an arts 
(or humanities) subject that is not open to an experimental ap- 
proach. The public seems to believe that anyone with a good 
personahty, a fair educational background, and some excellent 
sports skill can teach physical education. There is no real need for 
him to study in the areas of anatomy, physiology, kinesiology, 
ology of exercise, tests and measurements, and correctives. The 
teacher should simply keep them busy, have some progression, and 
develop a "smart-looking" class. Physical educators must decide 
if such a slipshod approach will yield the increased status many 


seem to want. „ 

The field of education tends to take a "don’t you know your place 
approach to students. One of the best ways of improving the vari- 
ous teacher education programs may be missed when students are 
not used as critical evaluators of their own progress and the worth 
of the various aspects of the curriculum. 

Lastly, there needs to be a fuller understanding of “democratic 
administration.” What departmental decisions should be shared? 
Should a department head go along with decisions of the total stall? 
Can administrators superimpose their will upon others and achieve 
optimum results? Staff members who have been allowed to grow 
and develop in an atmosphere where democratic spirit prevails 
have an esprit de corps which professional students will find con- 
tagious. People are great imitators, and physical education gradu- 
ates tend to follow tlie prevailing pattern of their undergraduate 
institutions. 


General administration 

General administration is a sketchy area — a catch-all for prob- 
lems that do not fit logically into any of the other subdivisions. 
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Admimstrabon of any educational program is the leadersbp of 
the personnel involved in conduchng the program, and m that 
larger community of persons who are mterested in provide sup- 
port for, and ultimately approve or disapprove of the program 
itself ® 

Depending on how the tash of nn administrator is conreivcd it 
can be simple or complex If an admmistrator is the boss matters 
wJl be quicUy expedited Bet there may be qmle a stall tiira^v^ 
On the other hand if staff members are regarded as 
much time may be consumed m disciissmg to or tot phase of to 
program But the staff will be happ« and may 
,eb On balance, tore appears tn be a logiea 
hveen dictatorship and anarchy tot will result m optiminn staff 
growth 
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dircclor should not attempt to administer parks unless, tlirough 
experience or training, he is prepared to cope with such a task. 
The reverse of this is just as true. 

If there are sharp differences between the position of physical 
educator and that of recreation superintendent, an effort to deter- 
mine a working relationship might be mutually bencGcial. And 
what about the concept of the community school? Tliis and many 
other questions wait to be answered through cooperative effort. 
The following analogy may help to clarify the entire problem. Both 
professionals are playing on the same teaml The physical educa- 
tor takes his turn as the pildier quite early in the game, but not 
before the recreation director "pitches" to the preschool cliild. 
Sometimes the physical educator is batted out of the box very soon, 
and in many elementary schools he never gets beyond the warm-up 
stage. Under normal circumstances, the recreation director must 
pitch from the fourth inning on in this game which includes each 
player’s entire life. Neither physical educator nor recreation director 
can forget that there are eight representatives of other fields on this 
ball club— adult education, commercial recreation, private agencies, 
and others. Look to them for support and guidance. The status of 
the two professions of physical education and recreation will grow 
as the worth of the program increases. 

Evoli/ation 

Many respected educators say that there "is so little for the mind’ 
in modem education, because they believe that misguided Dewey- 
iles hold the fort. Careful scrutiny of school programs might give 
the opposite impression- — there Is "far less for the body" in schools 
and colleges. Every year classification and proficiency tests indicate 
that students generally are woefully weak, misshapen, and un- 
coordinated. 

EvaluaKon is an area of school health, physical education, and 
recreation where many professionals falter. What is there to meas- 
ure? If measurements were taken, whom would it influence? Only 
in relatively few schools are physical education grades figured in 
wth “academic” averages. 

Is physical education an art, a social science, or a pure science? 
At present, it doesnt fit neaUy into any category. The field was 
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Insofar as possible, the cases were selected to cover many of the 
problems that might occur as the administrator faces his task. A 
case may seem to exemplify one main issue, but class discussion 
will usually bring out many related problems. 

There is no fixed model or plan that should be followed in a case 
discussion. No standard pattern exists for case analysis. One ap- 
proach that has been suggested by McNair and Hansen is worthy 
of careful consideration.^® In order to discuss a case intelligently, 
there should be a “complete mastery” of the facts. Students should 
determine which facts are pertinent and which can be rejected as 
inconsequential. What is the main issue in a problem situation? 
Or, are there several main problems? Administrators must learn 
how to ask the right questions to get the answers that they need. 

McNair states further that It is advisable to break the main issue 
do\vn into sub-issues or sub-questions. He feels that the determina- 
tion and answering of these sub-quesb'ons is basic to the entire 
analysis. Some people hke to list opposing arguments on a pro 
and con basis, but this appears to be more helpful later rather than 
at the beginning. 

As administrative problems are analyzed, full consideration should 
be given to possible alternative courses of action. If these alterna- 
tives are unrealistic, they should be discarded immediately. If they 
seem plausible, they should be analyzed by a comparable break- 
down into sub-questions. 

It does not seem to pay to memorize conclusions or facts from 
other cases. With each case a new situation is faced. One must 
develop the abihty to think the problem through to a sound solu- 
tion. It is wise to study the case beforehand, but it is equally im- 
portant to review the discussion later, and to summarize the most 
penetrating questions which have been raised. 

A word ol caution — do not look upon each case as being isolated 
from all other administrative situations. "When you, the student, 
have completed the discussion of all the cases in fhis compilation, 
there is every reason to believe that you will have developed your 
powers of discrimination and generalization. 

The introduction to the case method is now over. You are now 
on your own with your instructor and the others in the course. The 


V Problems in Marketing (New York: 

McGraw-HilJ Book Company, Inc., 1^9), pp 22-25 
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study and discussion of these cases can be a most straiulatmg 
experience It’s all up to you 
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THE CASES 




NOTE 


CHART is included on the front nnd bact endpapers of this 
book. In the table of contents the reader will find a listing of the 
various cases With each case there is a suggestion as to what may 
be the mam problem area mvolied m the discussion The end 
paper chart is an amphficabon of this showing how many different 
problem areas seem to exist m each case Although some may say 
that these mds represent unwarranted "directiveness “ we have 
risked this criticism in the first edition because it seemed bkely 
that such guidance might be necessary 
The cases and quotations included have been selected because 
It was felt that they would encourage a stimulating class discus 
Sion Conceivably, these class discussions might cover all of the 
so-called administrative problem areas 
A word of warning maj be necessary Vo not assume that any 
written or spoken word is correct or incorrect Many times the 
people invohed in the vanous cases have used terminology that 
the field of health physical education and recreition is trying to 
eliminate You will have to guard at all times against taking people 
at their word On the oth«- hand some participants will make 
doubtful or incorrect statements unwittingly Whether statements 
are nght or wrong desirable or undesirable you %vill have to de 
termine their accuracy and pertinence in order to dismiss tibe cases 
intelligently 
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1. Gledhil) H/gh School 

WORK lOAD 

CAs reporicd by a department head) 


Mr Robert Turnbull, the pnncipal of GJedhiU High School felt 
that extra cumcular activihes were fine in iheir proper place This 
IS not meant to Imply that he didn’t lile to see his schools teams 
wm Once when he felt that a basketball official had ruled im 
fairly against the GledhiU team in the closing minutes of a game, 
he rushed out onto the floor and proceeded to tell the official m no 
uncertain terms what he thought of him After several technical 
fouls were called against the GledhiU team, he was finally led off the 
floor by tlie embirrassed coach 

Staff members generally recognized Mr Turnbull as an unpredict* 
able individual When staff members wanted to see him about a 
problem, they would take care to determine just what sort of mood 
he was m on that particular day One staff member recalls an 
incident m which Mr Turnbull one day just about frightened some 
relatively innocent freshman “almost to death” for a minor infrac- 
tion of Che rules of the school On the next day he dealt with a 
“hard rock” delinquent youngster as if he were his "fair haued” boy 
Mr Turnbull prided himself on the fact that his high school had 
a high academic standing First and foremost he was what might 
be ^lled an "academic man He was due to rebre shortly, after 
a long career m teaching and educabonal administration 
Staff members w ere quick to admit that he had a number of good 
sides to his personality When he hired a teacher for a parhcular 
job, that person soon Jeanied that his job was “his baby ” Mr Turn 
bull was not the sort of person to mterfero with the runmog of a 
department on die slightest provocation 
FolIowuJg World War II, GledhiU High School had an enrollment 
of 700 students Dunng the War, athletic activifaes had been cur 
tailed to a great extent As a result, the extra-cumcular program 
managed by the athletic department consisted of senior football. 
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subjects in the cutriculum. inrlnde 

Shortly thereafter, the hoys’ 'XvMl 

junior and senior football, lomor and senior 

gymnastics, senior hockey. ,unior and senior tmck fiddjnd 
tennis, in addition to intramural volleyball and “ 

school golf tournament. At the beginning of the next ^ ' 

two new physical education teachers took over the department t 
the two “retiring” teachers. . . t j 

George Thomas was named head of the hoys physical education 
department, and he was to be assisted by Frank Lloyd. George w 
a big, friendly individual with a lot of drive and a desire to develop 
an outstanding program. He was highly regarded by the state 
education department. The other coaches in the district respected 
him and his work. Later, he was elected president of the state 
branch of the national professional association. 

As the athletic program grew, it became increasingly apparent 
to George that he and Frank would need some help with dieir many 
coaching duties. In addition to a full work load of daily academic 
and physical education classes, George was coaching senior foot- 
ball, senior hockey, senior and junior track and field, and the gym 
team. He also took responsibility for the supervision of all intra- 
mural athletics. Frank Lloyd, his assistant, coached junior foot- 
ball, junior basketball, volleyball, and tennis. When he could, he 
helped George with intramural adiletics Mr Mahler, a history 
teacher, continued to coach senior basketball, as he had done before 


George and Frank were hired 

After discussing the mailer at ©real length with Frank, George 
decided to catch Mr. Turnbull in a good mood and teU him that 
more help was needed He explained to Mr Turnbull what was 
happening He mentioned also that although two new teachers had 
been hired that year, neither of these men was quahfied nor will- 
ing to help with the extra-cumcular program Mr. Turnbull 
listened, but made no pronuses. George expressed the opinion to 
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Fronl. after tbs intCTView that Tiinibui: still fell that athletics were 
largely the domain of the physiial education department, and that 
was the way it was going to stay 
George Thomas s philosophy of physical educihon iv^s such that 
It included an opportunity for most bo>s to take part in some phase 
of the varsity and intramural program He was quite concerned 
that students should have the chance to learn leisure skills With 
this end in view, George went to Nfr Turnbull later m the year and 
suggested that he use some of the money in his budget for the pur 
<d)3se of badminton rackets and golf clubs Mr Tumbull merely 
laughed He explained that he felt any extra money should be used 
to develop further those mterscholastic sports already in the pro- 
fiJiim He suggested that vertical rather than horirontal expansion 
of Gledhills athletic effort would help produce more conference 
winners m the various senior sports 
Matters continued about the same for the next two years Although 
interested in their work, George and Frank were becoming dis 
eouraged One day, George figured out that he had spent 500 hours 
on extra curricular work during the past academic year At the next 
monthly meeting of the coaches m the district, he mentioned this 
fact and found that many of the other coaches were faciug similar 
situations After a lengthy discussion, a committee was formed to 
make a survey When they had the facts, the executive of the 
coaches' association asked to present their problem at one of the 
regular meetings of the high school pnnapals in the city When 
the pnnapals saw the chart that the ooadies had prepared, a great 
many questions were asked They tned to show that mistakes had 
been made in the computabons When the executive of the coaches' 
association left the meeting, the coaches felt that the principals had 
almost called them liars 

At the beginning of the next year, Mr Turnbull hired three new 
male teachers Not one of them was assigned any extra cumcular 
responsibilities George, with his usual heavy work load became 
discouraged His wife began to complain because he had one feain 
pnehee before school started in the morning and another after 
school closed in the afternoon About this time, a principal from a 
nearby school approached hfr Turnbull to say that he would like 
to offer George a posibon m his schooL Although Mr Tum^U 
didn’t know about it, George bad received another attracbve offer 
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from ar, iosurance firm in the city. Both Gecr^ Jed 

favorably incUned toward this latter offer. 

to George about the offer of the department headship at the oth 

high school with a higher salary. n;,trict 

About this time, the physical education teachers in d.st"« 
became aware of the fact that teachers in Lougden (a city of abou 
150,000, 120 miles away) were recei>^g extra 
handling ertra-curricular duties. They discussed this a 
monthly meeting. The Teachers’ Association had considered tto 
problem recenfly and had expressed general disapproval ot tins 
practice. On the other hand, the physical education teachers knew 
that they could not he forced to assume duties beyond their regular 


classes in the ciirrioilum. 

During the fall, George had an outstanding senior football team. 
The team was doing very well, but the pressure upon George was 
great. Things were beginning to get on bis nerves and his usual 
genial disposition was beginning to disappear. Some of the boys 
on the team were temperamental and hard to handle. To mahe 
matters worse, George began to develop a series of skin rashes 
His physican was not sure of the cause of this ailment, but he did 
point out that the stress and strain of George's work might be a 


factor. 

The senior football team finally won the district championship. 
George was completely e:diausted both mentally and physically. 
His academic classwork \vas beginning to suffer. Mr. Turnbull 
informed George that GledhiH's football team had been invited to 
represent their section in the stale tournament the next Saturday. 
Mr. Turnbull was elated. George also was happy and proud, but 
he wondered if he could stand the strain of another such week as 
the last. His rashes had been getting worse. 

George’s team did well in the tournament Tlie winner was de- 
termined by committee vote later in the day. Gledhill did not Win, 
but they gave a good account of themselves. They were an out- 
standing defensive team, but they didn’t have any exceptional 
“brcaLiway” runners on the offense. It was a rough weekend for 
George. He had the complete responsibility of the group, including 
bus'loads of cheering students, and he had to be everywhere at 
once even after the game was over. 

Next Monday morning, Mr. Turnbull called George to his office. 
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George still hadn't recovered (rom the hectic weekend Mr 'Turn 
bull commended him on the team's performance and then said that 
George had been doing so well with his guidance work that he 
had decided to gil e him more responsibility m tins area He made 
no mention of any plan to hghten Geodes work load in any way 
George Tilew his top ■ Mr Turnbull also became quite upset and 
sometvhat belligerent When he saw Uiat George was aifamant in 
his rlsal to accept any more assignments Mr Turnbull calmed 
doivn. Both people appeared quite ui^t by *b mte 

es^c«:n«o“d^ 

faSerL^^^^'^rnofsm^r^^ 

'MsfWsSi 

that year Moreo\er, able to arrange for the 

told the other teachers Uia J^sed 

usual gymnastics demonstraHon g j conversation 

As he was gethng ready to go home he oijm 
between Mr Turnbull and an i mterscholastic hockey had 

laivyej Mr Garde w as outstanding player ami 

embarrassed and tned to Pa“ Cledhill was the only school 

nfdrj”rnfr:t.s^uf^ 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
, Who, innsh. ,a,= Mr 

aclion of the boiketboH Sf""’ . , . „„ acederme man 

2 Do you think i, ll fo"' IIJ'. “ ^ j „„ed the developing progtom 

3 Do you thmk George should hove o > 

sooner with Mr op,„,„n that the re>P°"’'K 

d Whol do you Ih nk 7,p,ge|, the talk ot the memberi o 

ol on othletio progrom is lotgy 
phyiicol educolion depoltmcntT 
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of presenting their case to the pnnopals? Wy do you 

thatthe principals didn't seem to beheve him? ^ -.mhull 

7. If you were George, would you moVc a J school 

know that you were *, SjfooM George hove 

offer in order to pressure him for more help? Shouio v 
told Mr. Turnbull obout the offer from the insurance firm? 

8. Do you think thol George ond froitk jhoold ^ol^y oi 

Turohull ond pointed ogt thof they were “"°"t4„|d 

dropping oil extracurricular octivities becouse their contra 
ollow them to take such oction? 

9. Should George have refused to take his team to the tl e 

tournament because of his heolth? 

10. Why do you suppose thot Mr. Turnbull asked 'j? 

further responsibility in the guidance program without hghteni g 
his load in some other woy? 


n. Was George right In "blowing his top"? 

12. Should George hove decided to drop senior hockey 

13. What Influence would Mr. Gorde's criticism hove on Mr. TumbuUS 

opinion of the athletic progrom? , 

14. Should George have submitted his resignotion offer the "heateO 

intervlev/' with Mr. Tombull? 



2 Dixon College 

STAFF SElEaiON 

(As reported htj a department head) 


In the spring Professor Cobb asked the administration of Dixon 
College to allow him to add another male staff member to the 
department of physical education Although the scope of the physi 
cal education program had been increasing the administration stJI 
hesitated to grant this request Professor Cobb discussed the situa 
tion witli Mr Slaughter, the athlebc director, who would be using 
the new appointee part tune as a coach m football and wrestling 
Mr Slaughter agreed to speak to die president to emphasize the 
need for another roan One week later, the dean called Professor 
Cobb and told him to begin looking for a junior staff member 

Dixon College had on enrollment of about 2500 students Thera 
was a two-year requirement m physical educabon for all students, 
in addibon to voluntary programs m intramural and intercollegiate 
athlebcs A major program leading to the Bachelor of Science de 
gree in Physical Educabon had been started five years before the 
beginning of the case 

The new department member was to have responsibilibes in van 
ous phases of the physical educabon and athlebc program The 
appointment was to be at the instructor level, with an annual 
salary starbng at $4 200 After a two-year probabonary penod, 
teachers were generally promoted to the assistant professor level 
if their work was sabsfactory This promobon meant that the posi- 
bon was “permanent," although there was no tenure in the generally 
accepted use of the terra 

The dean and the president were interested in a man with a sound 
liberal arts and science background as well as a good preparaboa in 
physical education They were concerned also about the rehgious 
preference of the applicant Professor Cobb did not quite under 
stand their reasomng in this last matter, except that Mr Slaughter, 
the athlebc director, and one other male staff member were Githo- 
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be. The adminislrahon seemed to want to preserve a balance of 

Protestants over Cathobes on the staff obtain 

Mr Slaughter, who was a keen jndge of men, ™h 
the best man possible under the circumstances He was 
larly concerned about the individuals abibty to assist m v ty 
football and to coach another sport as well 
Professor Ckibh agreed to a large extent mth the o*ers 
wanted to get a man with a broad philosophy of physicd “ucahon 
At the same time he was amaous to find a person who would ht 
harmomously mto the staff picture There was some unr«t oe 
tween the athletic department and the physical education depan 
ment, and Cobb thought it ivas unportant to hire someone wno 
would not wish to overemphasize one aspect of the program 
Professor Cobb wrote to the placement office of a long.establi^ea 
private inshtuhon m New England, about 400 nules away from 
DiJOn College This college had been one of the first to 
a teacher trainmg program for physical educators and had the 
reputation of turning out ^\ell-qualified men in professional pnjsica 
education work. Because so many professional courses ^ 
eluded in a four year cumculum, the liberal arts badeground of i 
graduates was a bit weak The placement office sent Cobb the 
credentials of six graduating seniors The credentials were care- 
fully screened by Professor Cobb, Mr Slaughter, and oUier 
staff members One man, Arthur Donaldson, seemed to be qualified 
In addition, he would be available for an interview at Dixon wth 
in the next two weeks, as he ^vas planning to \Tsit his father in a 
aty only 150 miles away Smee the dean was quite anxious to save 
on travel money, they deaded to invite him for an mterview at 
that tune 


Mr Donaldson was twenty six years old and had served m the 
Air Force for two years He was five feet eleven mches tall and 
weighed 190 lbs He was Cathobc and had been mamed after his 
first year m college There were no chil dren, and his vvofe was 
anxious to seek employment wherever her husband worked His 
ma^or subject at college was physical education, his mmor recrea 
tion- During college he had participated in a variety of extra 
cumcular actmhes mcluding football basketball, wTestling, aud 
tennis During the summers he had been active at vanous camps 
as a waterfront director His grades were above average and be 
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was anaious to start graduate avork m i ' 

euces were mcluded m his brochure aud they ■>11^ ^*'’ °"“ 
conclusion-Arthur Donaldson had made an crcellent record 

nlrLfMrtDontrn^m^^^^^ 

They spent the afternoon lookmg around the “"P"' 
membS of the staB and the f “rlon^Te 

favorably jmpressed " “"PtuUhe ngJ.'Sunt'^f aggres 
fellow with a strong |aw and just about to g 
siveness He had stroiig opuuon tactful He uns 

problems m physical eduraboo u course He spoke 

full of confidence and ^ho had evidcndy been 

in glowing terms about^ ^rirtnildsons were an attractive well 
a real -slave-driver The commented especially about 

dressed personable couple ^^o„a]ttv The president didn t 

Mrs Donaldsons appearance and ^btal'ly "^'^P 

have much to say one way or e Professor and Mn 

The Donaldsons had dinner at the home « 

Cobb, and about 9 00 p m uwd appeared im 

of Mr and Mrs Slaughte ^ Slauehter had just built They 
pressed svith the new home that town that the 

menhoned the names of ==''=" „troduce them to Mrs Cobb men 
Slaughters had said they could mW 

.oued to her h-tand ater fet te^upl^^___^ ^ 

to live on an instructor s sala^ ■ , , 1,^0 Dudness A 

took their leave afta *=*"8 the follosvmg letter from 

few days hter. Professor Cobb receveo 

Mr Donaldson ^ 

T amwood. Conn 


Professor of Physical EducaUon 
Dixon College 
Waterloo Michigan 

for that 

we met The ph>-sicai 
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i„.e.es«ngto=.e.a.dIhope M Wftegood fortune tobe«m 

Sincerely, 

Arthur Donaldson 


Slaughter mentioned to Cobb that he also received a !««"• 
m ^e^d candidate ashed to come to Diron 
v^-as Ltrge Nelson. Cobb had heard about George from Protesor 
Farqubarson of the Diion physical education s^. 
had a friend completing his degr« at Grem ,o 

this friend heard about the avadable position, he had ragg 
Farqubarson that George Nelson might be the ^ 

tion. George was just completing his MA. degree at r 
Sen serving as assistant svrcslling coach. George Md “ 

physical education at a small midwestero coUege that WM to 
in the athletic world for its oustanding wrestling teams. Farqul^ 
son ashed the head coach of wrestling about George and re«ivea ® 
fine recommendation. The coach pointed out that Geo^e 
eicellent student, a fact that was substantiated by the 
head at Greer. Upon CohVs request, Farqubarson ashed Mr. ana 


Mrs. Nelson to come to Dixon for an interview. 

The Nelson interview followed the same pattern as that wi 
the Donaldsons. They were stown the campus and the particular 
facilities that would be of most interest Cobb liked Nelson in- 
stinctively, probably because be was personable, quiet and ye 
calmly confident Mrs. Nelson was not so attractive a person as 
Mrs. Donaldson. Mrs. Cobb liked her and described her as more 
of a ‘Tiome-body" type. The dean for some reason liked the Don^^ 
sons better. Professor Cobb arranged for the president to meet him 
and Mr. Nelson at the cafeteria for coffee. Mr. Nelson talked 
with the president and mentioned that he knew quite a few hi^ 
school wTesllers who might be interested in coming to Dixon ii 
they knew that he was going to coach wTestling. \Vhen Professor 
Cobh talked to the president later, the point arose that Mr. Nelson 
ought to have some plastic surgery’ performed on one of his eais 
that had been “cauliflowered" by wrestling competition. The presi- 
dent seemed to prefer Mr. Donaldson even though he was Catbohe. 
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Later in fte nftemoon. Cobb had a long talk f 
the posiHon. Nelson svas relatively merpenenccd with football, a 
^infwhich Mr. Slaughter stressed later. In 
Siat he couldn’t afford to take the position under $4,600 He men 

“'•STc’obbs had rion^^ 

home for dinner, as they had Nelsons 

Slaughter did not appear to in evening was spent 

visit his home, as the „ .^e morning, Pro- 

toM N" he would hear from him shodly after 

the third candidate had '"*S”eonaidate at a nabonal con- 
Professor Cobb had „ 6ve years older than 

ventioa. This man, Roger to have an excellent back- 

Donaldson or Nelson. Roger ^ ^ ^ doctorate with a 

ground and was extremely pe«owb^ SoTfmm RockweU State 
Joint major in physical e uca director of physical 

University in the Far West M p midwestem college, 

education and instroctor o interested in a post at Dixon, 

Cobb asked Baldwin if he w ^ Dixon area wthin the 

and Baldwin said that ^ He also men- 

red"’^".nrld if m. msis.ant proiossorship end a 

city and said that ho „ot him at tho railroad station. 

Ariangomonts wore made ^d C^hm^ 3^4 

For some reason, idthough was not so impressed 

because of his excellent ^^here Baldwm was weU- 

svith him out of the 

c" BaldXU a 

aivay from it since college. 
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Bald^vm was very interested that Diaon College made tenta- 
live plans to start graduate work in physical education, 
that another man ^th a doctorate would give increased 
his staff. He reasoned also that this mans background m hist^ 
would be looked upon favorably by other departmen * 

campus. Baldwin had held a very Xt 

agency before taking his present coUege ^sition. Cobb felt U, 
this administraUve background would he helpful at Dixo . 
took Baldwin to meet the dean and then the president. Bj^ were 
favorably impressed, as was the head of the history departaent at 
another meeting. Cobb mentioned that perhaps he could make 
arrangements for Baldwin to teach one history course and thereby 
augment his salary a bit. Cobb talked to the president later about 
Eoger Baldwin. The president mentioned that he didnt see how 
they could obtain the services of Dr. Baldwin at the rank of mstinc- 
tor svith a salary of only $4,200. Cobb said that Baldwin would hke 
a position as an assistant professor at $5,000. He stressed tot Bald- 
Win had a wife and two children. He asked the president if 6 
would consider paying a bit mote for a better qualified “ 
everyone agreed eventually that Dr. Baldwin should be offered the 
position. The president did not commit himself, but said that he 
would discuss it with the dean. 

Professor Cobb took Dr. Baldwin home for dinner. He took him 
out to see the horses that he raised. Although Baldwin had ex- 
pressed an interest in horses, he continued to talk about physical 
education and hardly looked at the animals that Cobb was trying to 
show to him. When they went into the bouse, Baldwin excused him- 
self for a minute and came back with a bottle of rye whiskey that 
he had brought for a gift. He seemed anxious to have a drink 
before dinner, so Cobb mixed a drink for him and explained rather 
apologetically that he and Mrs. Cobb didn’t drink. He suggested that 
Baldwin might as well take the remainder of the rye with him so 
that it wouldn’t go to waste. Baldwin said he hoped that the Cobbs 
didn't mind the fact that he liked an occasional drink. They assured 
him that they certainly had no objections. Later in the evening, 
Baldwin had several more drinks. 

Cobb and Baldwin talked enthusiastically about physical educa- 
tion during supper and after. Baldwin described his various under- 
takings at great length. Professor and Mrs. Cobb found his analysis 
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of hvoog cond, lions m his own stale quite jnterestmg At e^ P“”' 
remarh was a little out of plate, ey» JXa dieety 

He sald'he" Jvmg fotwasd to heanng ftou. 

TJSvSrit.3--ii;i= 

whom to recommend to the Mr Slaughter, 

and the president, who said tlw ^—mendation They didn t 

::^*t%t"\To:tXe:wr^— ^ 

that the Donaldsons were Dmaldson although he 

Mr Slaughter seemed Baldwin. The fact 

was impressed wi* the ‘Itia . ^^^5 important to him 

that both could help in ““'T® m their opinions Professor 
The staff 7' 1;:^ because the head coach of 

Farquharson was partal *“ ^ j had recommended him 

“iSr 

the president warded to com^e mo „„ 

the president had said no*i^ Donaldsons were a 

Cathohc Cobb apced ^ Nelsons mestUng bacl 

fine couple, but he f,,, that Baldwin had his doc 

ground He thought also about » aeparMcn He 

^,e completed end would -.Bek- with the 

wondered a bit how Baldivms pe ^ a „an 

Te^t of the staff, hut he 'ousmed that it ^ j , 

a Bachelor’s degree Cobb w 

mend for the posihoni' 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. V/hal do you think of on arrangement whereby a physical education 

staff member is used part-time by rsthletics? 

2. Why do you suppose the dean and the president were conceme 

about the religious preference of the applicant. 

3 When hiring a new staff member, which quality should you conside 
most Important, if any? , 

4. How much difference does it make whether on applicant graduated 

from a "recognized" college or university? , , j 

5. Does the possession of a sound liberol arts end science bac grown 

moke a great deal of difference? 

6 Who do you think should be responsible for screening the vanow 
sets of Udentiols that are received when a position is cva.lab e? 
Should Professor Cobb have circulated more widely a notice 
about the opening? ^ 

7. Should cn applicant or the school poy lor his troveling escp^sest 

Should an opplicant ever be hired without o personol interv 

8. What do you think of Arthur Donaldson and his wife? 

9. How did the Nelsons appeal to you? How much would you take 

into considerotion that Farquhorson's friend, the wrestling coacn, 
ond the department head at Greer oil spoke highly of Georg 
Nelson? 

10. Why do you suppose Mr. Sloughter did not encourage the Nelsons 

olso to visit him ot his home in the evening? 
n. What do you think of Dr. Baldwin? Would his joint major In history 
be on importont considerotion? 

12. Do you think the deon and the president might be willing to P°y.j 

little more for on instructor if necessary? Do you think they ^ 
consider offering a man like Dr. Baldwin on ossistont professorship? 

13. in wSot woy, if any, did the deon ond the president try to influence 

Profeuor Cobb? 

14. What influence do you think Mr. Slaughter would hove on the choice 

of o man? 

15. Why wos Forquhonon partial to Nelson? 

16 How much consideration should be given to condidotes' differences 
in oge, experience, end professional background? 

17. Was the decision reolly up to Cobb? Whom would you select? 



3 Sfafe University 

PERSONNEL RELATIONSHIPS 
(As reported by a dean of the school) 


Taylor Washburn \vas an assistant professor m charge of the major 
program at Stale His department was one of many which came 
under the jurisdiction of the School of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation He had an excetteot background for his position. 
In addibon to a B,A degree with a major in history he also held a 
B S and an in health and physical educabon He was thirty 
years old and a bachelor He apparently had no intention of gettmg 
mamed 

Taylors supenor at State was Dean Carlson He and Taylor gol 
along together very well No one kept any secrets from anyone else 
on tlie staff and this applied especially to the relationship between 
Carlson and Washburn All staff policy was discussed openly and 
freely at regular meetings It should be inenUoned that Washburn 
was not hked too well by the rest of the staff because he fought 
hard for the rights and pnvileges of his own departmenb He often 
came out witli strong statements at staff meebngs but Dean Carlson 
did not wony about this too much because he laiew that he could 
generally reach an acceptable compromise wtb Professor Washburn 
Carlson sensed also that Washburn was not too popular wth the 
students but he reasoned that students did not have to like an 
instructor so long as they respected him 

Washburn paid careful attention to the adnunistrabve details of 
his post All who associated with him knew exactly where he stood 
on administrative matters For example the locker room supervisor 
thought highly of him because he was thoughtful and yet business 
like m all his dealings The other hvo staff members who worked 
completely under his supervision did not get along with him very 
well Dean Carlson reasoned however that certain differences of 
opinion which arose ivere not insuperable Matters never appeared 
black and white and Washburn seemed to be making a sincere 
effort to get along ivith these two teachers 
73 
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meeta^° rlX^spoke mehculous EngUsh, in Aeir opinion 

hea“ poor. They lived in a dty about 4M mdes away »d 
were very attached to this locality. He visited them ^ 

sihle. Because he was an only cMd and felt a strrag . 

m his parents, he had meudoued several times to Dean Ci^lson the 
possihdity of taking a post at the high school level m *at ^ 
this rvay, he would be able to help them over some of hfes rougn 


'^'ihe State Director of Physical Education held Washburn in hl0 
regard and always asked about him when Dean Carlson visited tli 

* ^e entire staff of the School understood that the Ph.D. de^ce 
was considered necessary for promotion to the rank of associate 
professor. Except for this qualification. Professor Washburn coma 
have reasonably expected to receive this rank shortly. For 
reason, he had made tentative plans to complete his doctorate. 

Professor Washburn was not too happy about the dictatorial ha i 
demonstrated by the university president at meetings. Dean Carlson 
felt exactly the same way. Policies decided upon democratically y 
the staS of the school often received rather harsh treatment when 
they were brought before the Administrative Board, which the 
president chaired. As the president was fairly young and hkely to 
hold his office for a considerable time, Washburn wondered if the 
school was going to continue to progress. He and Carlson had 
discussed this matter on occasion. 

^Vhen Dean Carlson presented his budget for the forthcoming 
academic year, he said that he could not recommend a promotion 
to the rank of associate professor for Professor Washburn. Wash- 
bum understood that his lack of the advanced degree was Carlson S 
reason. Carlson did recommend, ho^TOver, a sizeable salary increase, 
because he felt that Washburn was underpaid. The next morning 
the vice-president directly over Dean Carlson called to say that the 
Administrative Board was going to recommend the promohon iB 
rank for Professor Washburn. Dean Carlson did not hke to hold a 
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^rson baclc, but he said that he could not agree wholeheartedly. 
He e.tp]ained that se\’eral other staff members also should be pro- 
moted, if the matter of the I*h.D. degree was to be overlooked. The 
Wee-president stated that the president felt ffiat Washburn should 
have the promotion and that was tiie way it would have to be. Dean 
Carlson didn’t know what to do. 

No sooner had the telephone conversation concluded than one of 
the outstanding senior men students entered Dean Carlson’s office. 
He asked the dean if he would come with him to one of the class- 
rooms on the same floor to discuss an important matter. ^Vhen they 
arrived, Dean Carlson found sixteen men students present. Bob 
Rejmolds, the student who had come to get the Dean, explained 
that the group wanted to air some grievances about Professor Wash- 
burn. Dean Carlson >vas dumbfounded. He didn’t know ^vhether he 
should listen to what they had to say. Finally, he stated that he 
would Ifeten, but that he wanted to get both sides of the story. 
Carlson wondered if he should have called Professor Washburn to 
the room, but be reasoned that such a meeting would be embarrass- 
ing to all concerned. The dean listened quietly as the students spoke. 
On several occasions he argued on behalf of Professor Washburn. 
On certain points he stated that he would look into the matter. Fi- 
nally, Bob Reynolds presented Dean Carlson with a list of all the 
complaints. Dean Carbon promised to consider the matter care- 
fully. 

After Dean Carbon read over the list several times in the privacy 
of his office, he decided to discuss the matter immediately with Pro- 
fessor Washbuni. He went to Professor Washburn’s office and said, 
*Ta}dor, t don’t know svhat to thidk of something that just happened, 
but I tlunk I should discuss it with you right away." Washburn 
looked at him quizacally and said, ‘Wsat's up?" Washburn could 
see that Carlson was very upset. In a kindly way, Carbon told him 
exactly what had happened and then showed him tlie list: 

Afcn Physical Education Students' Complaints 
Prof. Taylor Washbum; 

1. Teaching incompetendes 

a. Washburn’s organization of dasses is poor. 

b. He canceb classes at wifl. . j -nf 

c. He doesn’t seem to care about students or thetr improvement. 
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a. His grades are not compnlrf objectively. 

e. Test papers are not as part of our a!> 

«'«::;;tor“b^“4 tfrrhe gm’des tws worlr vs-ont 
cotmt in our final averages. 'Rprreation but now 

Sr.fbeti^^SS'Lrrse inader^cy on 
K In ^"Sods and Materiab. afl we got was infor- 

i AsTn“St^ct“hT£inadeqnades. but he nrabes no apparent 
r In'^eSg-U to year, the students sayj3-ta« 

’• &noto.g OrerhaUeftoclasseswere^^^N^ 
the students are being tested on last y ear s 
retical examination was ^ven at the end of the course 

k. o^mSrto’pSw of teaching the regular class work, the 
group was read a fairy tale. 

2. General Comments . « j .«-,t 

a. The reason there are only three men registered in to ad y^ 
of to major program U that to jtmor and «mor ^ are 
telhng yormger students to take a minor instead of a maior 

h. StSmtfw to their oonfitoce in Mr. Washburn's ability, 
administration, and leadership. ^ ^ 

c. He has shown extreme favoritism with one jxmior stucOTt. 

woric and personality of other students have 

d. Mr. Washbrun, on a number of occasions, has * 

the work of other instnictois during class and has contradictea 
them in fnmt of the group of students. 


Washburn read to indictment slowly, -withoat saying a worf. 
and then read it agmn. Both Washburn and Carlson realized f 
the students bad misinterpreted a number of the items. One qve^ 
tion remained, as they both knew. Could Washburn continue in 
the face of this statement demonstrating the students* dislike an 
lack of confidence in him as a person? Both teachers sat quietly for 
a few moments. Then Taylor said, “Tom, maybe it’s time for 
take that high school position near my folks.” Carlson replied, 
“Taylor, the world isn’t going to come to an end. Let’s have lunch. 
It’s my turn to buy.” 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 Just because staff members and students did not seem to like 

Wosfibum, should Carlson sooner have looked more carefully 
into this matter? How would he go about this, if the answer is 
offirmahve? 

2 Everything considered, whot opinion do you get of Woshbum? 

3 Do you believe that Woshbum's disl ke of the president and his 

anxiety for the welfare of his parents hod anything to do with 
his work and conduct? 

4 When Carlson learned thot Woshbum was going to be promoted 

despite the policy in effect, what should he hove done? 

5 Should Carlson hove left the room when he discovered what the 

meeting was about? 

6 Should Carlson have discussed the rnotter immediately with Wosh 

burn? 

7 What should Woshbum do? 

8 What should Corlson do, knowing thot the promotion wos to be 

oppreved the next day fay the Board of Regents? 



4. Benton College 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
(As reported by the department head) 


Benton College was a medium-sized, co-ed htoal 
with a total emtument of about 2,500 students. The 
It.on major program consisted of about 70 students rather ev nty 
divided m number among the four years of the course. ^ 
members (seven fuU-tune men and three full-bme worn ) 
considered fuU-time employees of the department, although all 
them were on loan to intercoUegiate athletics and received a share 
of their salaries from the athletic budget. The director of a 
was not listed as a faculty member on the physical education stau, 
and the department head received his salary completely from tne 
departmental budget. The department head, hoivever, did serve 


as track coach. , 

The physical education department was responsible for the one 
year program required for freshmen as well as intramural athle cs. 
All intercollegiate athletics were governed by the Athletic Board ot 
Control, of which the director of athletics was an ex-offido member. 
At flus time, the entire program moved into a new multiple-purpose 


biulding called Bartram Hall 

Just as the physical education office was being moved to Bartram 
Hall, the departmental secretary gave notice. The department hea , 
Professor Roberts, told the rest of the staff about Miss Collins resig- 
nation and asked them whether they knew of anyone who might be 
mteiested in the position. The Dean’s Office was notified and a ca 
was placed to the Dean of Men, who kept a file of positions avail- 
able and received requests from appheants for jobs on the campus. 
At the moment, no applicant was available, and it appeared that it 
was going to be difficult to fill the position because of the low start- 
ing salary (§1,900 00). Professor Roberts was concerned because it 
was important to keep the office functioning He wanted to locate 
another young lady soon so that the retiring secretary could break 
the ne\v girl in on the mtncacies of the office procedure. 
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Professor Roberts gave some thought to the qualifiraHons that a 
new secrelarj. should possess. Certainly she should be 
intelligent and personable. Age and maturity were rather im- 
portant because the individual would be meeting students over the 
Muntcr all day long. Typing and shorthand abdi^ had to ^e con- 
“dmrf because she would be taldog dictation front departo-t 
members keeping important records, and typing steneds and dittoes. 
All this fort^prtim^ely $3650 a week, less income tax, pension 

plan, and health insurancci , e,„.tarv Mr. 

At lunch one day shortly thereafter, the Alumni Secretary, mn 

Mon. Her name w^ Miss J”“ ap^mtment 

several months ago from a nc^ y appeared nght on Ume, 

lor an interview was made Miss atteetive, wd- 

and she made an ‘E«sJd. Her personality traits were 

lo^^’y blonde, exceptionally posibon, even after 

e Jllent and she “PPr.'t‘‘r;“r«;,li„g‘Ta1ary. It seemed 
Professor Roberts explmned “ j g „ j ,o work for 

that she was living “d, had paduated fri^ 

that amount of money. been continuing in the 

high school the This last bit 

rf’infoAiatien p^ Ptflessor lTwe°ouVa letter 

her shorUy about the ,i,p dean and the depart- 

Attcr talking over *0 Professor Roberts called 

ment members who had m g^d been accepted It was 

her and informed her that he PP l„pate an older person 

generally agreed that it vTO ,0 hire a 

for the salary offered, and , « Mie posiUon 

younger person and tram he ^ master the position The 

Miss Borden made “ smew <« g„,den possessed an 

previous secretary had ‘>f“’J‘” ^’,Ldly manner. Herpredc<«- 
cven disposiUon and treated afl m a men r 

sor had not handled telephone coo sometimes 

“ callmg out for staffjnem^rs^/ ^ ^ Mp never 

she would say. "I don t know w 
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.elk n,o.” MUS Borden, on c«.er h-i ^ 
versaHons very effidenUy. The former 

affinity for memhers of the opposite sex an , ^ j. the 

desh to the counter to greet the young men who “ y 

office for information. Miss Borden was friendly, ^ 

to die best of her abOity, and returned to *<= "'”* f X 

other secretary had pounded over mistaVes ^ J,’ ^ ^^at 

Borden svas very careful about erasures and took pnde 

It was this latter point, however, that caused a ^eat deal 
eulty. Professor Boherts and the other stafl 

why Miss Borden had stayed for a few extra months at the bmin«s 
school. She and the English language had never become fully 
quainted. This deficiency had not been apparent in her ‘X’nvmaao , 
but it ^vas obvious in her letters. One day in dosing a e 
dose friend, Professor Roberts had de%’Oted a fcNv Uncs to desmDing 
a farm propert>’ that he had purchased recently. Later, ^vncn 
started to sign the Bnished letter, he was startled to leam ^ 
“had a lovely Greek running aaoss the back of the property. * 
Borden’s inadequate vocabulary and poor knowledge w 
grammar was to prove an outstanding problem, although she w 
always willing to type letters over. However, letters going out ^ 
the department bad to be read carefully, and they could never a 
sent o\’er the secretary’ s signature. Presumably, it should be possi e 
to hand a routine letter to a competent secretary’ and say, 
nns wRT this letter to Mr. Hensley and tell him that I can t attend 


meetmg." 

Another annoying problem developed. Miss Borden was very 
careful about filing letters and their replies — in the wTong folder. 
Professor Roberts had hoped that Miss Borden would be able to 
help wth his own personal file. In a short time, he took a day off to 
straighten out his own filing system and relie\ed Miss Borden from 
this extra duty. 

A further problem arose in connection xvitb the collection of small 
fees from students. One such item was the matter of collecting a dol- 
lar each year from major students to help defray the expense of the 
great variety of dittoed material which was given to them. Miss 
Borden left her desk drawers unlocked occasionally, and one morn- 
ing noticed that twenty-eight dollars was missing. 
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Miss Borden vvns very accommodatuig to staff and students rite 
and stndcnts soon began to tale advantage Professor ro 

times found her typing short term papers and o*" ‘ ™ ^ 

dents Tohelpherasoidthesefa^rsitwassuggstedthalshere^^ 

sucIj requests to the department head This problem h , 
hvely srnle to soUc but a similar problem u as somewhat more 

Proteor?oprlr^n^ejf^ 

great demands on her time, > j„in i- wish to hurt bis 

practice of the other professor. l«=«use te di^ t 

Llleaguc-s feelings It did not P^/J„‘;:mteot bines mer 

men on the staff, tooh a conrse in W«8 „p 

A bulletin board in an office ““ ^led to Veep it 

affair that people rarely look at of 

organized and suggested that . , obtained but even this 

herresponsibihties Unfortunately, there was 

was not large enough to “ , J bond An effort was 

no additional waff space available for « positrons 

made to cntegonze the areas of the boar^ 4 

available, timetahles of the vnnb P ^ , „„noes regard 

required program and magazine chppmgs 

mg elass changes etc ,0 ume the departmimt 

and newly pubhshed books F occasionally 

head made an effort to tidy rt op 

agree that it “had become “ ”8 ^ ^ oaused a slight 

The closing of the 01?“ Te oE« 'it 

problem Professor B“b<irts fel Ur the door at he 

when Miss Borden wmt “ aireetor had his ofBce, would 

tar eud of the efBee depending on the present 0 

be ooen at times and locked at etbcm P ^ „g5oe door 

L Lector Miss Borden pot up a >' horn were 

the physical education „„„H tinderstand 

from 9 12 ZM and from I-Sb* 
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if the door were loclced from 12 to 1. ^ «« sa&factor>% 
tot Miss Border, did not alwa>-s it convement to ^t from 

tsvelve to one. The cafeteria was crowded at noon; at ^er tunK 
she ashed if she might start her lunch hour a bit late m order 
keep an appointment do^^’nto^^'n. ^ 

Coffee hreahs began at 10 A.M. sharp. All the secretmes went os 
to the cafeteria, rou^ly a quarter of a mile away. IVhat started on 
to he a ten-minute break had a ss-ay of lengthening rnto hall an 
hour. About three o'cloch in the afternoon, this practice ss-as re- 
peated, As a result, the ssvitdiboard operators often found it ditn- 
cult to get an answer. 

Fortunately, Miss Borden felt that most of the students were quite 
juvenfle and did not have dates widi any of them. The pres-ious 
secretary had foimd many students interesting and would show her 
likes or dislikes, depending on whether a minor courtship was de- 


veloping or had just been broken. 

From time to time, other secretaries resigned from other depart- 
ments in Baitram HaH and were replaced. Miss Borden soon real- 
ized that new girls were starting at the same salai>' level as she, e>’en 
though she had received small raises eadi year. Professor Robert 
asked the Dean about this. He was told that the cost of living had 
been rising steadily, and it was necessary to pay more to obtain em- 
ployee. The fact that Miss Borden’s seniority w-as involved to a 
degree did not seem to disturb him. Another disconcerting element 
was that ^iiss Brown, the secretary for Intercollegiate Athletics, 
was making at least one thousand dollars more than any other secre- 
tary in the building. Ho%vever, she had been working there for ten 


years. 

Secretaries received one week of s’acation for each year of service 
up to a maximum of three weeks. Miss Borden preferred to split her 
vacation in various ways, and she alwaj's asked about this svell in 
advance and was careful to ask if tbis arrangement would cause 
any hardship. As there was no summer school in physical education, 
these “split” vacations did not create a problem in themselves. How- 
ever, the Dean felt that much rf the physical education department s 
correspondence was unnecessary in fte summer, and on several 
occasions asked to b o rro w Mis Borden for otiier duties during the 
summer period. These absences, combined with Miss Borden s “split 
vacations, occasionally caused some hardship to Professor Roberts. 
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Car parking was a perennial problem Although adequate space 
was provided behind the huildmg. the atUehc director insisted on 
parking in front of Bartram Hall near his office Other staff mem- 
bers resented this and gave the pathng attendant a great deal of 
difficulty Tickets were issued, but the rules could not be well 
enforced because the university property was pnvate Miss Borden 
began to park her car out front on evcT- 

tendant might be in some other area on the rampus It was «rft 
to chasbse her. smce other people were also floutmg 

The physical education department purchased a ditto machiM, 

and soon the other departments m the 1 triS^ 

.. .act., no as their own Although they provided their own materials, 
repairs were paid for by physical education 

The secretary m athlehcs often complained that he wm too ^ 
to work for various department members “ be 

educaUon office, so that ma)or ^ ^ library Many 

boohs needed for reference “ nnrchascd by individual staff 
books not available there had ee p ^ system was de- 

raemhers, who lent them to s ^ ^ through Miss 

vised whereby S will, imtd students became la^ 

Borden This system worked fairly vrei . 

and borrowed from " demic year. Professor Roberts 

mam library At the end ^ penonal bbrary 

noheed that eleven bools w ^ whereby Him 

Miss Borden had no high school teachers a^ 

and other audio-visual aids were I members borrowed 

coaches was misused occosi ^ die book provided llffien 

these Items and did not ^ jmft members would lend 

Miss Borden was not in the office, ceitiim 

films and forget to notify hir a delicate matter 

In a physical education ““^ff^^^nendly place and that they 
Students should feel thm the . pjaee of business It ^ 

are welcome. hTc^^'o co'^aie out of hu oivn office 

often necessary for Protessor 



bektok college 
should hove been mode for ihe lunoh period, 

B. What wS°ef?u,.staffed? 

'u t,nuld be set obout coffee breoks? 

9. What pohcy should b 5 ,„dents? _ 

\l whotVoTo:7.p-j,--;“s L"e£r 7; 

,9 sh::^dT:pi:;lrbe%^^^^^^^^ . 0 ^ vacat,oos ooe week at a 

,3 shoTd professor Roberts have Insisted that Miss Borden contply w.th 
Id hove been done about the other secretary who refused, 

’,t “■ 

ir. udents ever coll staff members by their first names? 

18 Should Professor Roberts have forced the Issue with the Dean 

„ shtJld’profes^rR^btds’hove refused to plve Miss Borden any 
advice about her acceptance of the new position? 

20 i* he advised her. what should he hove recommended? 
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REQUIRED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(As reported by Dr Scott) 


Alter the Second World War Baldmn Umverr.ty a maU rcm. 

pnvate unrvcrsrty retamed a Tw Tm D Ph D ) 

educalron for men and women students Dr 

age 42 was chosen as the new Present Because ■>' h" 

as a college athlete he showed a great rnterest m aU of the aHaus 

of the Department of ’’^1'*'“' Educahon Mr 
Upon the rehrement of the Director ““W . ^ 

lonal (age 38 no 

Athletics This was /.“‘7ph>uioal Education 

athletics were preciously undCT JL \l, Rohins (age 
tlpon the recommendation n^-irtment of Physical Educn 

36 MA ) 'vas appointed held of the Depa^en 

tion Mr Bobins had If' “,77,7,7, ame p^ 

an army officer where he ha a m - | ^ facilities cn 

At ttos time there u^e no 7 sdiools and the 

?MrA^Ahe?u:rrph"l,'~ 

ical education requuement nhc„,„, ,ducation at the college 

president that a retjuiremcn P discussion about the 

Icscl was unwise Tlierc p,„i,tor of Womens Phj-sieal 

Sllbiect MissHarcourt (^ij stand that the president tool, ^u 

Education svas very upset by tod „„,dercd him to be a 

after she resigned in F'f action she wrote a strong 

-most unreasonable man ^o c^^^^ indiicntnl people connected 
letter and sent carbon copiK to ^ Tnistces It "ws ru 

with the university includmg to noa™ 
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Jonas, the foolbaU coach and director of . 

It became generally hnown around rampustha . J jt 

dent Johnson rvere quite frienffly both on ™ ‘ ,vere not in 

also became apparent that Mr. Robins and . J 

agreement on a number of 7°'la to clash. 

partmentofPhysicalEducation. ““degree of 

As a result, the Department could not operate at any egr 

efficiency or effectiveness. ^/uc aee 23). was 

One of the staff memhers. Mr. Lawrence 
completing graduate study elsewhere. He was to 
to take a post on the physical education staff, ^ footbaU At 

physical education classes and assist in the coatog ^ 

*e suggestion of Mr. Jonas and Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
a person who would soon be qualiBed to take over the p 
Director of Physical Education. . * 

Mr. Scott (MA, age 28) was offered a position as p 

fessor with understanding that he would soon be ma ® , , 

professor and department head. Realizing that this situation 
promising for the future, Mr. Scott sought advice 
professors in graduate school. He was advised to ask a 
hold the post open for a year. His professor reasoned that e . 
have his doctorate completed by that time and that the prob ein w 
Mr. Robins might be resolved. This suggestion was receive ^ 

ably and Mr. Scott accepted the appomtment to begm in Ju y n 
year that the new budding was completed. While 

Upon Dr. Scott’s arrival, Mr. Robins was still on the job 
at summer school, Mr. Robins had learned second-hand tha 
Scott was to take his place from Dr. X, a graduate professor , 
whom they had both studied and m whom Scott had co^ ^ 
There was considerable strain in the relationship bettveen ’ 

although they treated each other fairly and developed a satisfa 
working relationship. Because Scott served as an assistant foot 
coach under Jonas, it must be admitted that Mr. Robins play® 
"lone hand" during that year. 
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In Januniy, Dr Scott nirte Ihc loBowIng letter to Prendent 

Dear Dr Johnson, 

I want to thank you for tho hme 
my situation and oitf departo^t ebe but try to 

part weekend, Mrs Srott and P n-idwm ^en I learned 

clarify our thinking about my posi nognblv Thursday or Fnday, 
that I ^vould^•t be able to -/-^fP^Slund^d my reason 

sr/p L-«i:ra's;;ef.^g i 

have misstated , „ decision to come to 

I would hke to say that the key I called 

Baldwin was the telephone ^^t that time I undetrt^ 

George (Jonas) about the a full professorship You 

S?ab;r.“«KgtL.ooe.o.aVeMr Ro..or place 

eBort to keep the entoe ='5!?“'” JJ““t,o„ o one which etnnot by the 
n problem this has been The en^ called pmfessional There are 
fatthest stretch of <l'=®”Sn.‘“r„ STatlneve; dreamed of even after 
nuny problems which have come «P J j ^ cnormniisly a 
I had been here several months jcscnbed nnly as sad 

condition which, at the ^cd my ealher nnd'”™^”? 

Again in December, for both departmenB 

about Mr Itohins I Kj^ce with a mote harmoniom ^ 

knowing that moving to With many of the m 

gone" would help to '“I? '^’^^TSid Mr Robi« »nt 

fhMOT^3 rw:^ 7' ”i: ::: 

po" ihon'S ?dS*dec^on 

the nght move To date I ^^^tenalize I ^ veor 

confident that the P^Smiy for service to “ y for 

thusiasUc about the if would clarify 

I would appreciate it very f jf are ‘o obt^ r 

me, so that I can put "JY I suicerely hope that ^ ^ jo do 

qiShaed help, we "-“I In* "-T 

opportumty to be of serrice to liai 
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In early February, eerlain pressures were brought » ^ ™ 
Mr. Kobius to eneourage him to resign. It was rumored he 
guilty of some personal misconduet. but this was never b™hSh‘ o"t 
into fte open. About this time the nmv physical hdu^hou buddmg 
was finally completed. In April, Mr. Robins resigned and Df- S™" 
was appointed in his place. Dr. Scott and the rest of the staff m- 
eluding Mr. Robins) moved into the new building. Mr. Robins 
retained at full pay for six addidonal months to complete some re- 
search that he had started. 
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Ua)0r ProfTUi 


{VoBco’s DlTi and Ssren Othsr Stesibers) 

Dr. Johnson discussed his plan to reduce the physical education 
requirement to one year with Dr. Scott, who agreed that this amount 
of time for physical education should be sufficient at the universit) 
level. After getting the approval of other staff members. Dr. Scott 
recommended the one-year plan to the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
It was approved by the Senate. 

Because the physical education staff felt that physical education 
was a very important subject for freshmen, a great deal of time was 
spent in planning for the program to be inaugurated. The staff de- 
cided that students could gain exemption from die various six-weeb 
sessions by passing proBciency tests in swimming, body mechanics 
and fitness, combatives (weslling) for men, dance for the women, 
and leisure skills. The program appeared to be accepted as satis- 
factory, All staff members (including Dr. Scott) taught at least one 
section of this course. Students cxintinued physical education activi- 
ties in increasing numbers in their leisure during their remaining 
years at the University. 
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A phjsical education major program had been mshtuted at 
Bald%vin two and one half years before the new budding opened 
Seven years later it had the largest enrollment of any major pro- 
gram in the Arts and Science Division With an increasing enroll- 
ment on the campus a need arose for mote physical education staff 
members ^vlth a joint responsibility between the Department of 
Physical Educabon and the Department of Athlebcs The budget of 
both departments conbnued to grow, as both programs expanded 
Funds to operate the department of Physical Education were pro- 
vided completely by regular instrucbonal funds Athlebcs were 
supported by student fees, gate receipts, and some university money 
^VTien there was a deSat, the Board of Trustees had to \ ote an extra 
appropnahon During this period, television began to make inroads 
on the gate receipts from football, a matter which caused great con 
csm to the administraboo and some members of Uie Board of 
Trustees ^fany rumors began to go around that certain athletes 
were receiving "under the-table" help from Mr Jonas, the athletic 
director This rumor appeared to cause great embarrassment to the 
administrabon Dr Johnson told a member of the physical educa 
tion staff one day that Mr Jonas was to be asked to resign on the 
followmg day This "resignation” did not take place, however, as 
Mr Jonas threatened to call a press conference and bring to bght 
Szom jtist what sources money had been obtained 
Four years after Scott’s am\aJ, the Dean of Arts and Science be 
came ill and retired suddenly Dr Reason (Ph-D in English, age 
4S) was appointed in his place Dr Reason had been the command- 
ing officer of the R O T C Unit at Baldivui during World War II 
He voiced opposibon to the idea of any physical educabon require- 
ment at the university level His predecessor had generally discussed 
departmental budgets with department heads before the budgets 
were finally approved by the Advisory Committee composed of the 
President, the Vice President, the Business Officer, and the Dean 
Last year, department heads had voiced considerable opposibon to 
salary recommendations in generai, wludi led to the abandonment 
of such discussions when Dr Reason assumed office This decision 
was evidently made by the Advisory Committee A number of de- 
partment heads expressed dissabsfacbon with the decision At 
bme. Dr Scott composed the following letter to Dr Reason, but for 
reasons of diplomacy it had not been sent 
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Dear Dr. Beason; ^ , 

Thank you very much for S^th? d’iartment 

our budget for next year. I increases We have appreciated 

win be pleased to learn about their salary Kave been possible. 

the fact'^that for the past fe^v years amiualmcremen^^^^^^ 

I toow hmv many meetings ynn that you didn’t 

academic year. Because hme was OT ^ to the Board, 

have time to go over the budgets un* us j^to this oppor- 

I thought this was a very Ene practice 1 would appr^mte tins 
tunity in the future, if you deem it advisable and fe^Ms- 

I do sincerely appreciate the incr^ winch ^ ^^,^o„„i,da- 
soiry, however, that it was not ^ible to ‘’’'S^rtment heads 

tion suggested by the Faculty CcaincJ [a f“;;P“‘““fSiTl mention 
formed to give them an avenue of approach to the Fresiuetitj 
this only b^me I feel that the differ^tial these 

staff members is not large enough* I do appreciate how ditocuic 
matters must be. . 

Thank you again for this information- I sincerely hope 
partment may continue to develop because of your increased support. 

Cordially yours, 

Roger J. Scott 


The Faculty Council, a group ultimately responsible to the Fa^ty 
of the Arts and Science Division, had met only once or Uvice a ou 
inconsequential matters. It met at the call of the Dean and was no 
convcnril in the second and third years of Reasons term of o 
Daring the spring just after his appointment. Dr. Re^on ^ 
said to Dr. Scott in a private meeting, “^Ve don’t like empire bui 
ers around here.” On another occasion rivo years later. Dr. Rea^n 
had told his secretary, “It isn’t that I dislike Dr. Scott, it s just tba 
1 don’t like the place of his subject in the curriculum.” 

At this time, the Womens Director of Physical Education an 
Athletics resigned for a variety of reasons. She vras not happy 'vi 
the situation in general. She got terribly annoyed several times a 
meetings of the Athletic Board, when Dr. Johnson appeared to be 
guiding the thinking of this group composed of students, faculty 
members, alumni, administration members, and some members o 
the Board of Trustees. Because one of her parents was seriously ih. 
she wished to be nearer her home. Her letter of resignation read as 
foUov^'s: 
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Dear Dr Reason 

Please accept my testgnaUon ft™ tte Depaitmept ot Phystcal Educa 
to my ^t the -W 

35fSB»:.i=iA==5K' 

leal Education are good 

Womens Director 

Shortly before this the following telephone eonversahoo occurred 
between Dean Reason and Dr Scott 
“Roger this is John 

“Yes Dr Reason how are ymr ^ 

“1 m very busy Roger but tha« are . ^ Business 

your attenbon The first has to „^d with their oaveb esposed 

OEcerl that young men are "S^^g.^s-ewal exercise room Because 
when they go from *' W^»r ol the physictJ edoeabon 
SSSmpS -1 has been embarrasnng to some .1 the 

see if the men can be checked at to ^ members 

The second matter has to do a young 

tz Tto wr^ss*”“” 

’“t'S’i can explam to Ih B.s™ to tome engaged recently 
to a graduate student I wdl me but these g^ 

ot to gymnasium proper j,„ ttunkmg on the 

“ITl discuss this with the statt ana t, 

matter IH sure toy^ The commandmg oScer 

[iWe^? j” tsodto ‘to'^ri “ ” ‘h» 

m:»sTeL^h«- 
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Scott made *e 

and called a staB meeting tor 10:30 A.M. A ^icK B 

readied as to the approach to take m *ese tj^ted 

Scotfs surprise, Dean Reason “ fe phone. 

Dr. Seott for causing Hm to lose hu ® stafl 

Dr. Seott said the staB was agreed on ^o* 

members would do their best to prevent the occurrence 

this spring, the Faculty appointed a —ee m ^nsito 
the work load of freshmen at the university. Dr. Scott w^ 
to explain the physical education program. Pn ^ 

the physical education staS, in cons.denng the ^ast appr“ ^ 
ded^d to submit a list of objectives for the required 
well as a summary of the time length of the ^aquu-ement a^ oth^^ 
universities in the state. The following is the list of objecti 
the required program, which had been revised each year. 


1 . 


0 


ob;ectives of physical education 10 

(Revised) 

To develop physical recreational competence and to provide enjoy 

^^Achieved by instrucUon and participation in lei^e 

recreational activities such as golf, tennis, squash rack . 
minton, volleyball, etc. . _-_a of 

To develop an understanding of, and interest in, the atta 
phjsical fitness. 

a. Achieved by the following program activities: ^ _ -Vvci- 

1. Correction of remediable defects under supervision o p y 


2 . Activities of a vigorous nature to bring the phys^Uy 

ate" Indiindual to a state of reasonable strength ana m 
ability. t. j to 

3. Wrestling is included as an activity under this hea mg 

increase strength and agiUty as well as to enable the i 
vidual to defend himself. ... 

3. To develop the ability to swim (a physical recreational sWl)- 

a. Achieved by an instructional class twice a week until tj 

learns to pass beginner’s test. It is felt that an mdividual s o 
be able to sa\e himself and possibly someone else in an cm 
gency. « v 

4. To develop desirable attitudes toward the field of physical, heal « 
and recreation education and to foster an understandmg and appr 
dalion of its place in later life. 
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a Achieved by health lectures, healthlul siool envuoimcut and 
an adequately planned actmlyprogram which stresses the various 

5 To S‘th'e° develS^mfnt of a desirable persenald^l^perabon. 

At the meeting the matter avas discussed fully and no 
datiou was " ftr fc:t.'^"b^wrbt^^^^^^ 
St'to arguehu de^^— 

mittee members were nse“«^ ^ Required physical education was 
committee as a whole cc™“ 

at least as important as several other service co 

a nr Scott gave an address on "admimstraUve 
Tlie next spring, Dr Scott ga educabon coQven- 

problem areas in physical e uca i v, jical education people, he 
uon As the talh was to a e'”"P»'P^>„““ 8 'st They thought it 
ashed several staff inembeK to areas thoroughly 

was quite good and that i co address was well received. 

When presented at the “"veutiou. the =“res ^ 

but there was no further statements out of some of 

The press, however, seizrf ^ „ade headlmes across 

the problem areas discussed ,^5 university 

the country The “'Jff’®'’®' ‘ „( d,e state duector s (of educa- 

was located, stressed his nt^ bcism I a ^ equip 

bon) pohey which removed ^ ar, the newspapers m the 

meut for high schooh It 'Vas M ^ T ^ pam, concern- 

couvenbou city headhued on *e Brst pag ^ame news 

mg under the-table aid to atUrt sttessing the point that 

paper highlighted the tall. , vauded” but should be based 

S?to athletes should not ^,"Jdently appeared to Dean Reason 

on all round ability and need It ewb ddlerent from the 

and others that S««^hads ^^ase the Dean sen 

one he had sho%vn - awd 

the following telegram UTTER^CES AND 

PLEASE morning AT NIN 
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D. Scott made the appo— 
r^cMt^to'theTppma* to take m 

Dr Scott said the ataff waa agreed on j j„ 

memhera would do then beat to prevent the occurrence 

thrs aprmg. *e Faculty appom.ed a »mnuttee^o ^mtder 

thework loadoffreahmenattheun.vera,ty I> meeting. 

to explain ttie physical educabon program Pnor 
L Xsrcal edu Jhou staH. m cona.denng the heat aPProac^ had 
decided to suhnut a hat of objectives tor the required ^o^^ 
well as a summary of the tune length of the for 

uraversibes in the slate The following is the list of ohjecti 
the required program, which had been revised each y 


OBJECTIVES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION JO 
(Revised) 

To develop physical recreaUonal competence and to provide en) y 

r Achieved by instrucUon and paibcipahon m lei^e 

recreational acUvihes such as golf, tennis, squash rac e » 
nunton, volleyball, etc of 

To develop an understandmg of, and mterest in, the atta 
physical fitness 


a Achieved by the following program acbvities 


1 Conrection of remediable defects under supervision 


of physi- 


Activities of a vigorous nature to bring the physically 
ate" individual to a stale of reasonable strength an 
abihty 


aouny , j otr to 

Wrestling is included as an activity under ® ^ 

increase strength and agility as well as to enable the 
vidual to defend himself , ,.v 

3 To develop the abihty to swim (a physical recreational sVaU) 

a Achieved by an instructional class twice a week until j 

learns to pass beginner’s test It is felt that an mdividual s 
be able to save himself and possibly someone else m an em 


gency 1 1 , 

To develop dcsuable attitudes toward the field of physical, hem ' 
and recreation educabon and to foster an understanding and app 


ciation of Its place in later life 
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n Aducved by benlth leclmB. healthful school euvrajnment auj 
an adequate^ planned activity program tihich stresses the vanous 

leadership integrity, etc ) “"i •» j ^dividual sports 

a Acluevcd by participation in team, dual, ano t 


At the meebng the matter was discussed fully and no 
datnwasrnaltoabojbbt^r^— 

it was always so well prepare the com- 

personal fnend of Dr Scott, o ,jq„„ement, but that the 

mittee members were ^“d ’hys.cal education was 

'"S'next spring. Dr f"-" Sitm.^^dJlrrr 
problem areas m physrf “ physical education people, he 

tion As the tail, was to a group P^y^^^ They thou^t it 

ashed several '^^ered^the problem areas thoroughly 

was quite good and that address was well received, 

\Vlien presented at the con / jg^the evening banquet 

but there was no further men statements out of some of 

The press, however, o headlines across 

the problem areas discussed umversity 

the country The ^ of ibe state director s (of educa- 

was located, stressed his essential equip- 

pon) I>”\=\»\tri"™ear, die newspaper, in the 
ment for high Slhoob “ . 0,5, page Dr Scott s pomt concem- 

convcntion aty wjetes The next day, the home news- 

rag under 'he-table “ ^ stressing the PO™! 

paper highhghted the tal but should be based 

aid to athletes should not b j ^ peered to Dean Reason 

on all round abdi^ "''w * ^ an addmss diBerent from the 
Tne h"nwn .0 some sUH members, because the Dean sen. 

the fnUowmg „ yOUR PUBLIC UTTERANCES AND 

please be wscreet ra morning at nine 
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Dr. Reason, air mail, speaal delivery. 

Anril 12. 


Dear Dr. Reason, , .. 

After seeing the headline in the Daily * wS^apt>r( nciate your 

nught be advisable to conliime wert>vard. I can weu app 

XtS^-eld onf felt that it wasnt 

wen-organized and factnal in „iaaoos in onr field. 

Natoirdly. we are very concerned vvilh in my 

Four high schools are planned in ParVhurrt vn . j[ we would 
^on, to is a tragedy and we must speah out against ig it we 

be true to our principles. „„,!„„anv with the prohlem 

In like manner, our umvmhes are faetd contoi^y re v 

of underhanded help to ?*>«?•„ ‘^,fii"*.o4e?univ«iD' 
hundred dollais by a rival fooM coach to play lot the oreer um 

next year. This must not continue. . _ cen* 

My talk covered problems in our total field. There we 
eral areas and these points were menhonrf m pafsi^ 
these fifteen sub-headmgs. Im Sony if it is considCTcd wrong 
Stale my principles on these matters to my associates. _ writinS 

Our National Associabon feels that we are usually we talk 

to each other, rather than to the public. It is that, 

to the public at every opportunity. those 

The headlines were unfortunate, but the thoughts expressed 
headlines should be the concern of alL 

I hope this letter helps to clarify the situation. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 

Roger J. Scott 

P5. 1 am endosing an extra copy of this letter for President John*®®* 
if you wish him to have one. 


On Monday morning at 9:00 A-it, Dr. Scott appeared to dis ^ 
the matter of the newspapers' releases with Dr. Reason. The 
appeared quite calm about the incident. He stated that he m 
sec how Dr. Scott “could give so many public talks and %vrile S 
many artiedes and still do his job." He stated further that he plann 
to recommend to the Faculty that the phj'sical education major pr®* 
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pm be rewe^^ed by a group of the faculty members He said that 
he planned to recommend to the Faculty that the physical educaUon 
requirement be dropped Be emphasized seven] tunes that there 
w-as no connecbon between these tw o recommendations and the “un 
fortunate publiaty" 

President Johnson ashed Dr Scott to see him about the newspaper 
publicity Very quietly, he explained to Dr Scott that this pubhaty 
might well cost the University a further grant of $160000 from the 
State Department of Educabon President Johnson had called the 
State Director personally to explain that this address did not repre 
sent the opinion of the University Dr Scott again expressed his 
regret for the unfortunate pubhaty Die further grant eventually 
came to the Unuersity 

Just before Dr Scott had attended the bvo conveabons he had 
UTitten two letters to a local “Letters to the Editor” column answer 
mg sharp cntiasms of physical educabon in the schoob The second 
letter appeared m the newspaper shortly after Dr Scott s return Dr 
Scott received tins letter from Dean Reason 

PERSONAL AND CONnOENTUL 

Apnl 20 19- 

Dr Roger J Scott 
Department of Physical Education 

Dear Roger 

1 have been informed that you are the author of several letters which 
have appeared in the local newspaper over the sfgnature of “Umversity 
Professor " Of these, the only one that I have seen is that which appeared 
last night (Apnl 19) From the address and the internal evidence I 
assume that this Information is correct 

I should hfce to pomt out that I strenuously object to the use of a 
umversity rank as the signature for what is a personal expression I might 
as well admit that after our interview oo Monday mommg the appearance 
of this letter startled me as I didnt ihmk that you were anxious to rwh 
into print again It may be of course that your letter was mailed to the 
editor before you started on your travels 

Yours sincerely, 

(signed) John J Reason Dean 

Dr Scott called Dean Reason and explained that be bad actually 
mailed the letter before he left for the conveuboo He staled that 
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he had asked the editor to leave out his name so 

personal publicity. He mentioned also that he wou 

the Adsdsory Committee emherked upon a 
course of action designed to eliminate the f f , 

quirement. When a physical educaUon stall ^ ^ 

Replacement was not appointed even though recommendahons were 

"'inVne. Dr. Kogers (a friend of Dr Johnson), the 
Health Service physician who had joined f 

svrote a letter to Dean Reason stating that he didn t thmk “ny 
man should he forced to take physical 

particular concern about the number of injunes which had occiOT 
in svrestling, one of the required areas for men who could not tlOT- 
onstrate competency. This stand was prompted possibly by the la 
that Dr. Rogers was hired for only three hours a day, five 
week, and did not have time to care for all the health proble^. Dr- 
Rogers had gone directly to the Dean once before with the com- 
plaint that the supervisor of the men's required program was e- 
manding written excuses for absences when the student was oD- 
viously unable to take part. The practice of written excus« a 
started several years before Dr. Rogers had assumed office. In^ ^ 
letter to the Dean, Dr. Rogers raised several other minor objections 
to the required program. The Department of Physical Education 
met after this letter was read by Dean Reason at a total faralty 
meeting, and later informed the Dean that it was ready to accede to 
all recommendations. , 

Despite this concession by the department. Dean Reason appeare 
determined to eliminate required physical education and asked uio 
faculty to refer the matter to its Educational Policy Committee. 
Meetings were to be held during the summer months, and Dr. Scott 
was invited to attend one of these s^sions. Almost all of the faculty 
members at this meeting appeared to have no strong convictions on 
the problem. A number of these people were personal fnends of Dr. 
Scott and made a point to tell him privately that they favored the 
one-year physical education requirement, with possible exemption 
from certain areas upon demonstration of proven competency. Dr. 
Reason seemed to be “spearheading*’ the idea of abolition at the 
meeting which Dr. Scott attended. Dr. Scott suggested that he would 


that he might avoid 
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hl^e to ouUme the case for retention of the present arrangement He 
said he felt that he should then withdraw so that the matter might 
S dismissed freeh As he was not a member of the committee, th. 

"&:leror:lngsdnnng.hesummerata^^^^^^^^^^ 
the members were often not present Dr 
that the committee would recommend to the faculty 
;t;:Lrdrat.on shoo, d he elective «e^ 

'senous eorreeuie eases needing 

further that the elective In view of the fact 

r n: ‘Int "rio he 

letter to all his staS members 

August 5, 19— 


” a .k. .lav that the Educabonal 

Df Reason called to my the^culty that Physical Educa 

Policy Committee js with the exception that non 

tion 10 be an elective subjert those requiring 

sivimmers should receive possible as recommended ^ 

rs: gomg to do, Si‘7. replace ^ 

Commttee has tjaffit^d !’“'TL7^Ve wJI sbU 

tSS£S's“C-"ias':£».i--,s 

a;'Ei=:»J|^"£SSS'<=i-’”- 

what work load seems to be req 

mendations at that tune 
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Dean Reason has supested Aat ^ H^rS thTthe 

'risrJ'K"E.s;2S5-f£=. - - •»- 

feeling exists that we are working our students too bare m u 

phase of the curriculum. , , matters I’ll be looking 

1 wish you would think about some of these matters, lu 

forward to seeing you in the early fall. 

Kindest personal regards. 

As ever. 


Roger 


All staB members of the Department of Physical we 

present at the fall faculty meeting where the 
*e Educational Pohey Committee were presented by its ' 

The chahman was ashed to give some reasons for the lecorom 
hon He didn’t appear able to do this and called for support W 
the other members of the committee. No one gave hini much neip 
and Dean Reason had to speak for the committee. The Faculty 
discussed the matter at considerable length When it appeared 
the recommendation would surely be defeated, a member ot 
comnuttee moved that the matter be laid over to the next meeting 


the Faculty. This motion passed. 

At the next meeting of the Faculty, the chairman of the committee 
presented the case much more forcibly. Someone suggested^t a 
there appeared to be great haste to “push this matter throu^ ® 
Faculty. Dr. Scott read a statement made by President Johnson 
several years before, challenging the field of physical education to 
take its nghtful place in general education, or else be cast aside as 
a branch in a swiftly flawing stream rounding a bend." Again there 
was considerable discussion of the matter. A science professor men- 
tioned that he thought the committee had made an excellent pom 
when it recommended that freshmen needing remedial work be re- 
quired to take corrective exercise. Dr. Scott pointed out that not 
one freshman had been recommended this fall by the University 
Health Scr\nce for such rehabilitative work,* although Dr. Rogers 
had knowTi that tlus recommendation was supposed to take effect s 


1 During the next week. Dr Rogers called the Women’s Director and bUin^ 
his secretary for forgetting to send the list of women’s remedial cases to her N® 
list for the men v.-as e%er sent. 
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month ago at the time when all university students received thor- 
ough medical examinations. After more discussion. Dr. Reason put 
the motion of the committee to a vote. Upon a show of hands he 
stated tliat, since the voting was quite evenly divided, those voting 
should stand and be counted. The motion was defeated by one vole. 

hiattcrs appeared to quiet down. Dr. Scott %vas called in by Dean 
Reason to discuss certain questions In a friendly atmosphere. Dr. 
Reason pointed out that he felt that Dr. Scott had, to all intents and 
purposes, called him a liar at the Faculty meebng when he dis- 
agreed with Dr. Reason's explanation about the necessity for tem- 
porarily ioangurahng an “elective pro^am" for this year only be- 
cause of a staff shortage. Dr. Scott denied this and stated that he 
had said that Dean Reason “had unwittingly misinterpreted the facts 
a bit" The point ivas dropped. No guarantee was given by Dean 
Reason that there would be sufficient staff for the required program 
in the next year. 

Several months later the rumor spread around the campus that 
Dr. Scott was considering an offer to take a responsible position at 
a nearby larger university. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Might If be expected that Prewdent Johnjen, o medico) doctor, would 

have certain feelings ebauf o program of required phywco) educa- 
tion including the opporfunify for remedtol corrective work? 

2. Would President Johnson's prevJow experience as on athlete in- 

fluence his thinking obout required physical education? 

3. Why da you suppose that two seporofe deportments were created 

upon the retirement af the original Director of Phystcol Education? 

4. Whot do you think of Miss Horcourt's action in writing a "strong 

letter" after resigning? Do you attach any significance to the 
fact that Miss Harcourt located o comparable position soon after, 
which she hos held for ten years? 

5. What is your reaction to the reported "friendliness" of Mr. Jones 

and President Johnson? Why do you suppose Mr. Robins had 
difficulty getting along with bath Mr. Jonos ond President Johnson? 

6 What do you think of the method whereby Mr Robin's successor 
was located? 


7. Do you think if was swse to 

same staff of the same time? 


e Mr. Robins and Dr. Scott on the 
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Who. insight into the Mtuction does Dr. Scott's letter to Preddeot 
Johnson give you? , , 

, suppose that Mr. Robins left without "writing a letter 


10. Why do you i-rr— , , 

or giving his story to the newspapers? 

11. Why da you thinlc that Mr. Robins ^was allowed to stay o 

for 0 
1 the 


..X months to complete his research? ^ 

12 What do you think of the physlcol education stafPs P 

reguiredVogrum oHowing exemption for proven proficiency 
vorious oreas? , _ 

13. Do you attach any significance to the inauguration ° ["“‘/his 

gram in physical education after President Johnson 
post? „ 

14. Why do you suppose that the plan to force Mr. Jonas to r ig 

did not materialize? 

15. Do you attach any significance to the letter that Dr. Scott ® . . 

April 24th to Dean Reason, but did not send? Do you . . 

Dean Reason was responsible for the deviatiori from the p . 
policy of allowing department heods to see their budgets g 
after the Advisory Committee hod mode its recommendo » 

16. What significance do you attach to the foct thot the Foculty ounci 

had not met for two and o half yeors? 

17. Why do you suppose that Dean Reason made the^ *^°'®^®”i ° 

"empire builders" to Dr. Scott so soon after toking office? 

18. What might be gleaned from the letter of resignation written by t e 

Women's Director on May 17th? 

19. Whot do you moke of the telephone conversation between 

Reason and Dr. Scott? Whot do you think of Dean Reason o 
more or less apologizing the next day? 

20. Why do you imagine thot the Faculty had not decided to abo is 

the physicol educotion requirement sooner? ^ 

21. How do you suppose that Dr. Scott learned about Dean Reasons 

remark to his secretary thot "he didn't dislike Scott, just the ploce 
of his subject in the curriculum"? Do you believe Dean Reason 

22. Whot do you think of the "Objectives of Physical Education, o* 

revised? 

23. Do you think there was ony connection with the decision of the 

cdministrotion to re-open the matter of required physical educa- 
tion ofter Dr. Scott's convention tolk? 

24. Whot do you think of the telegram? Of Dr. Scott's reply? 

25. Do you think that Dean Reason felt that Dr. Scott wosn't carrying 

out his compus duties satisfactorily when he made the remark tha 
Dr. Scott should write and talk less for public consumption? 
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26 Why do you think thot Dr Rogers, the University physiaon, wrote 
the letter to Dean Reason without discussing the matter first with 
Dr Scott? 

27. Do you think the department was right Tn acceding to all the sug 
geslions made by Or Rogers? 

28 What significance do you attoch to the fact that the meetings of 
the Educational Policy Committee were held during the summer? 
To the fact that Dean Reason appeared to be guiding the dis 
cussion when Dr Scott wos present? To the foct thot the choir* 
man of the committee appeared unable at first to defend the 
recommendation? 

29. Why do you think the Faculty voted to retain the requirement? Do 
you think that Dr Scott's quototion from the President swayed 
them in their thinking? 

30 Do you feel anything significant Is indicated by the fact that nine 
physical education deportment members (not all Included in the 
cose narrotion) hod resigned? 

3]. Why do you suppose that Dr Rogers, the University physician, hod 
sent no list of students needing remediol corrective exercise to the 
deportment until after this motter hod come op in the faculty 
meeting? 

32. What do you think of Or Scott's onswer to Deon Reoson when the 

Dean soid thot he felt he wos being colled a liar? 

33. Do you think Dr Scott should resign his position? 



6. Oakwood High School (A) 

INTER-DEPARTMENTAL CO-OPERATION 

(As reported by the athletic director) 


M in most large schools, the administration at 
..^“•ifl. L prSdpal at fte head of a line 

various departments are supervised by departinen 
Z rresponsibleTSe administration 

ters pertaining to their orvn departmmts, subject to th p ^ 

approval on all matters affecting total school 

rn^ are able to vork in a cooperative and yet mde^d 

ner. insofar as the curricular acSmties are ^ as 

comes to the matter of those acBvihes tradrtion^y 

estra-curricular, difficulUes quite often arise over the use of facui 

and personneL , . 

No matter how large or small the school may he, there s 
be a certain “core" (not clique) of students upon whom the 
of these extra-curricular activities depends. Teadiers loo 
people (the “doer^") as their source of personneL ^ 

The varsity basketball team at Oakwrood High was * 

strongest in many years. Many felt that Oakwood stood a S 
chance to A^an the state ^lampionship. Pre-season training an 
tice schedules were arranged with this end in vie%v. Tw'O trips 
season tournaments were scheduled by the coach and the a 

directOT. The athletic director, Mr. Colson, agreed with Mr. 

, ........ r'rnnoe- 


airectOT. ine amieuc oirecior, .vir. - 

nard, the coach, that tius tournament experience against 

tition V. ould pay off in later seasem results. ^Vhen Mr. Leonard as 

.. » .... ct.iK to 


Xluon wouiupay on m liiici scsiMJu — — 

Mr. Carlson if the team nugbt have new “dress" warm-up suite o 
bufld morale, Mr. Carlson agreed and arranged for their purchase. 

The majcjr project of Oakwood’s music department each year is 
the x)Toducticm of a “Varsity Show," which inc:!udes a wide variety 
of acts ranging from slap stick and drama to fine musical 
all inkohang groups of \arious sizes This project was organized y 
Miss Sni>'the, the head of the music department It is looked upon as 
104 
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the school effort” of the year, a jHoject in whidi all departments 
must co-operate to assure success. 

One of the acts in the show which is always a “howling success" 
is a boys’ kick-hne. Although this number falls in the slapstick 
category, the boys usually put a lot of effort into it They become 
quite adept at the various stq>s and the audjence seems to appreci- 
ate their sJall as well as the comedy of the situation. Roger Jackson 
and Jim Blake, two of the outstanding performers on the basketball 
team, were chosen by Miss Smythe for the Ime. They were both 
tall and their long “skinny" legs and fine co-ordination made them 
naturals for this act Roger and Jim were flattered by their selection, 
as it gave them a different type of opportunity to earn the praise 
of their school friends. Mr. Carlson, the acetic director, was 
pleased about their selection, also. He re.asoned that it gave some 
tangible evidence of the right type of co-operation between the 
athletic department and the music department. 

Mr. I/jonard, the team coach, took a different point of vieiv. Ho 
could see that the necessary rehearsals were going to conflict with 
his practice sessions. The late hours that the players would have to 
keep on the three nights of the performances would interfere wnth 
the training routine that he Iiad planned for the team. To make 
matters worse, the Varsity Show was scheduled to take place }ust 
one week before the regional tournament. 

Actually, the regular basketball schedule was arranged so that it 
would be completed two weeks prior to the regional tournament 
The coach had figured that this would leave sufficient time to rest 
injuries, to recover from “staleness," and to dnil on certain details of 
team play for the tournament. He had also made tentative arrange- 
ments to take his team to a neighboring city for a preparatory game 
as a final tune-up for the tournament As it happened, this tune-up 
game was planned for the same week as the Varsity Show. 

A third member of the basketball team, Ray Saunders, was an 
accomplished piano player. Earlier, Miss Smythe had asked him to 
accompany the boys' chorus in one of the acts. Because he was on 
the second team, hfr. Leonard bad told Bay that he was free to take 
part if he was interested When Ray had participated in the last 
year’s show, a number of the other boys had kidded him and beb'nd 
his back referred to him as a “sissy" and a “mamma s boy." lie was 
sensitive to this criticism and had asked to be excused from the show. 
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Hosaidthathe feaxedhia position on the team "'“W jw^feed 
by missing practices to rehearse for the show. To Mis ^ 
became apparent that this was ano|hcr ~X'!Tad' gone far 


nucilk wiai WUJ ' . 

the atUeUe department She demded to rnat.ers ha^o- 


irtment. one ucuiuvu 
enough and she spohe to Mr. Regan. 


She spoKe lo nir. — , ,i . 

She wanted support for her viesvpoint Mr. Itcgan decide 
meeting of all the teachers concerned to 

Mr. Carlson ashed Mr. Leonard to come to his oEm “ 
the matter before the general meeting. He hoped that they 


reach an agreement between themselves. „ 

Mr. Leonard had considered the problem very' carcfuUy. 
reasoned that there were many other boys in the school w o w 
perform as well in the lack-line as his star basketball players. Y 
,t use some of the football players not engaged in a winter acUva^ 


If his basketball players didn’t get involved in the show, his pra^ 
ticc schedule could go on uninterrupted, as well as his 
ment game. Mr. Leonard did not think that any great %jlue 
attached to the ‘'coK)perative* vic%v, although he had made a co 
cession by offering the serv'ices of Ray Saunders, a 
second team. In conclusion, he reasoned that he would be indire y 
helping the show by playing his tune-up game in a neighboring at^ 
lea\'ing the student body free to attend the performance or the s o' 
that night 

Mr. Carlson, as athletic director, was quite concerned about ^ 
matter of co-operation with other departments. He felt that keeping 
the basketball players out of the Varsity Show would tend to sp 
the school into factions and \vork to the detriment of aU. He r^^ 
soned that no department is strong enough to stand by itself. ® 
stated diat Mr. Leonard’s attitude would put the athletic departmen 
in a bad light, perhaps even in the minds of the athletes. 

Mr. Carlson added that although he was anxious to see the 
do well in the forthcoming tournaments, he feared Mr. Leonar 
approach would make the team members seem a group of pnm 
pered darlings” with special privileges. 

Finally, however, Mr. Carlson agreed to back the coach on a 
hut one point — the playing of the tune-up game the same night 2* 
one of the performances. To him, thic was an open display of iodu 
ference to a total school project 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Hew for should eo-operahon ge between deportments In a high 

school? 

2 How {or should the Interests or the desires of Roger and Jim be 

allowed to enter Into the Rnal decision? 

3 Should anyone tell Miss Smythe the real reason why Ray didn't want 

to take port th s year? If so who? 

A Whot do you think of Miss Smyfhe'i oction in going to the Pnnc pal, 
Mr Regcn? 

5 What do you think of Mr Leonards slond In his preliminary meeting 

With Mr Carlson, the Athletic Director? 

6 Is Mr Carlson being disloyal to Mr leonord If he refuses to back h m 

In the general meeting on any or all points? 

7 Should either Mr leonord or Mr Corlson speok to Miss Smythe be 

for© the genera! meet ng? 

8 Should Mr Leonord present h s arguments to Mr Regon before the 

meet ng Inasmuch os Miss Smythe has oireody spoken to Mr 
Regan about the matter? 



7. Preston District High School 

RURAL FOOTBALL PROBLEMS 
(As reported hy one of the brothers) 


Preston was a small town with a 
cause the high school served an area within a ISnnde 
extensive bus system was necessary to transport P“P'“- ^ 

picked up students starting at 7:30 a.m., and left for ou y g 
at 3:45 p.m., promptly. in 

Tames Smith, the only male physical education teacher, 
his first year of teaching at Preston, although he had had 
elsewhere. He came to the school •primming’* with 
new ideas. As football coach, he was keenly interested ^ ® ^ , 

He spent many of his free hours discussing football and devo 
great deal of time to planning and organizing his team s sen u • 
Naturally, he desired to do as well as possible in his fir^ 

Preston. Mr. Alexander, the principal, had made it clear that 
ball is your baby.” . r 

Football training began about one week after the opening 
school. A general meeting was held \vith the coach and the prospe^ 
tive squad members. After much discussion and a vote, 
decided that practices would be held every afternoon from 4j ^ 
5:30. Some of the rural boys opposed the “practice every night i e®* 
but voted for it when it was apparent that everyone else, including 
the coach, wanted it. The boys caught Coach Jim’s enthusiasm an 
interest in the team was running high. Practices were very success 
ful. 

Preston’s squad looked promising, as many of the boys were 
and well-coordinated. About 50 per cent were from rural areas, i 
outstanding players appeared to be two brother combinations. Doug 
and Murray Clifford were in their fourth and second years respcc* 
lively, while Xen and Sam Brock were in their fourth and third years. 
The four boys occupied key positions on the first team. Since 
boys had lived in the same district all their Uves and had attende 
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th= same rural schuols their pareute «ere good fnends 

had heart trouble and was unable to do heavy farm 

den ofX farm wort feU on ken and Sam ken, as the older of the 

two sons had assumed the ma,or responsibiUty for *<= , 

T&e farm This was his graduatmg year and he was fiodmg it d.f 

from Mr Brock He erplained the reason for his vis 

-My boys leave home half''irti 

Following school have to hitch hike home 

too late for them to catch the to matneyn ^ ^ 

Some nights they <><>"' 8" boys must do the farm work 

haven t o OO or 8 00 p St before they get back 

after supper Some nights its 9 00 r^ 5 „ „p „„bl 

to the house To get their sa^l orK „p 

midnight That wouldn t Ik so Mti n m y . j)„aysbeenin 

S so 0 A M to help with 1>« “oy efC t„tban on thn 

terested in any of the ^ wtll have to drop oS 

‘hTleStJt ructTl-Sd'lTerme them conhoue- 

Conditions became worse 'a nmdar argument 

and Murray ^"thrsport AWiough Mr Alesander 

against his boys telang p ^ wnnmg teams be 

s4s an avid footbah fan »>"> snlfermg H= 
realized also that the W' Pvo fathem Mr Alesander 

forced to agree wi* *=/'“■* I'^^hen the fathers were present, 
had not called Jnn S™* “ jf ? ^ fl,, vntts and the dectston 
but he notiBed him the decision and also OTS 

Smith, needless to when the fathers appear^ 

annoyed that he hadn t The principal a^od the 

Practice wns ‘’S^Botll men realmed that they had 

coach met to discuss the lour boys there w^ htt>» 

a polentnl winning leant b standings Jum “"“iP 

hope of flnislnng even 'o^b , .emponny solution He 

ing to -salvage the situation ^ ss-as single, he had 

had ,ust *■= 

some free time ne sui»i, 
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shortened IS miimtes. so that 

earlier. Furthermore, he wonld cut Retire to 

practice, he tcould drive the fto boys hereby 

Lys who Uved along the tvay. Thrs plan wr^d g t * 

5:30 P.SL. at the latest Mr. Alexander agrwd ChSord. 

the arrangement was satisfactory to Mr. pjan 

That night, )im visited both families and all agreed to try 

to see how it would work. this Iasi 

However, anerv prohlem arose. The S 
service quite expensive. He asked the ''^^^eipal 

sider askmg the Board of Education for gaa >non^- 
was wary of this idea, became to Board 

fifteen new uniforms at considerable expense. Thra met ^ 

much discussion and divided opinion as to whether the exp^ 
tins equipment could be met The Board had 
coaches for gas expenses under similar circumstances he . 
there was always the danger of setting a precedrat 
reasons, Mr. Alexander did not wish to go to the Bo^d s j. 
matter. In an eSort to help, hmvcver, he offered Jim the use 
ovra car to drive die bcr>'S home two nights a week. . 

A second problem developed. Those players who h\ ^ 
rural areas other than that of the six boys presently gettmg 
felt that this arrangement vras showing favoritism- Because o 
feeling, dissension developed among members of the teaim ^ ^ 
gadon of players met %vith the coach. They expressed g 

of die transportation system. They felt that it was unfair for ^ 
of the fellows to get ndes home, while others had to borrow 
father’s cars or hitch-hike. The coadb didn’t know what to 
do. He met with the prmcipal again. In the end, practiw 
were reduced to two nights a week- Players were response ^ 
their own transportation home. The original six boys involve 
quite annoyed at the others; it was occasionally necessary for 
Brock to miss practice- . i 

Jim Smith, the (»ach, lost most of his endiusiasm, but cont^ 
to coach for the rest of the season. Preston’s team finished third 
a six-team league. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Was the coach justified in encourog ng the boys to vote for a doily 

practice in a district h gh school v^ere the buses left at 3 45 P M ? 

2 Should the principot hove been consulted before the first meeting 

of the squad was held? 

3 Were Mr Brock and Mr Clifford justified in their originol opprooch 

to Mr Alexander? 

4 Should the principol hove colled the cooch to the office when each 

of the fathers oppeored? 

5 Should the coach hove suggested such a tronsportotion orronge' 

ment m the first place? 

6 What do you think of the "gos money" idea? 

7 What do you think of Mr Alexander's actions in the ease? 

B As a player who hitch hiked home from practice, do you think you 
would hove cause to complain because the coach was giving six 
other boys a ride home? 

Do you think Smith and Alexander "gove up" on the problem too 
soon? 


9 



8. Eastern High School 

beginning TEACHER'S PROBLEMS 
(As narrated by a new teacher, BiU hadkm) 


In September. 19-1 svallced into Eastern High ns * 
pres-ious teaching eiperience comisled of 'J™® at 

and a fesv weehs of supply teaching whm the 

another school had faheniU. The acUng I® 

cal education department talked ovm the and 

name was Lome WTiile, and he had been a successfiJ 
coach for a number of years. His football tea^ 5««- 

aonaUy well. In addiUon to a fuD teaching load “t 
tion, as well as some health instruction, English 
no special preparation), and geography, 1 was e^^ed o 
certain extra-curricular activities. These induded being jjy 

coach of varsity football, coadi of varsity volleyball, c»ach ot 
basketball, superxisor of intramural volle>ball, and cbairman 
publicity committee for tbe school variety shov.'. I was as 
to supervise some of the school dances, and I volunteere to gra 
ally dex-elop varsity boxing. ,i- cour* 

Unfortunately, my youthful appearance xvas su«i as to 
age respect I looked more like a high school student than s 
of the students themsebes. The fact that I had a crew 
usually wore sport clothes may have had something to do ^ 

students’ attitude toxxaxd me. In college, I xvas a xvelterxx'ei^t 
ing champion in our conference, earned a x’arsity letter m too 
in my senior year. I had a good academic average that year 
xA*as elected president of our student professional group. 

I learned indirectly that the normal line relationship in the p > 
cal education department existed only on the surface. The a 
authority for the department was not really m the hands o 
nominal department head, Mr. Laithxxxiite. He was about ^ ^ . 
old and taught no physical education classes, coached no spo 
112 
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never enlerecl the gymnasium, and nc\er e%en checked equipment 
As far as I could see, his sole duty as head of the department, apart 
from signing requisitions, was to collect his pay At first when 
questions arose, I went directly to Mr Laithwaite He gave me only 
vague, off hand anssvers, or simply said that he did not know 
Gradually I turned for help to Lome White, who by reason of his 
long service, certainly seemed to be '"acting" head of the department 
Having graduated from a well cqui^^d university, I was some- 
what appalled by the situation in Eastern High School The building 
was old— an "architect’s lughtmareL" The gymnasium was short 
and narrow, poorly hghted, and badly ventilated Since its seating 
capacity was about 200 at mos^ the spectators’ legs often protruded 
anao)^ngly into the playing area hfany of the onlookers sat in a 
balcony that threatened constantly with loud creaks and groans to 
collapse During games, the air became quite dose in the room 
To open wndows, we were suppbed with a battered length of steel 
pipe that was hardly designed to nurupulate window hindles 12 
feet o\erhead At each end of the the gym, it was necessary to 
hang mats on the walls under the baskets because the distance 
from the baseline to the wall was only 18 inches 
Dunog regularly scheduled ph)’sica3 education classes the bojt 
and girls used the gymnasium on alternate weeks A similar system 
of alternate days was used for eilra>cumcular activities The girls 
liad the "facilities" on hionday and Wednesday afternoons and the 
boys, on Tuesday and Thursday Fnday afternoons were split be- 
tween the two groups The group that did not have the gymnasium 
used a small, low ccUmged "spvo room" The only activities pos 
siblo in this room w ere games of low organizabon, wrestling, boring, 
and some gjmnastics High bar work was not possible because of 
the lack of room overhead One day, tlie box horse collapsed. 
Two weeks later, the low bar "succumbed to old age" while a stu 
dent was on it LucJoly, he wis unin;ured 
The dressing rooms were archaic Tliere were no lockers and 
pupils merely hung their clothes on hooks along the walls Tliis 
resulted in a great deal of petty thievery To avoid the taking of 
soiled gjTTinasium dotlies into classrooms, we were forced to dismiss 
classes a bit early so that students could store their gjuinasiutn 
costumes in theu’ hall lockers Tlus resulted in noise in the lialli 
and complaints from other teachers that their dosses were bring 
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disrupted. At one teachers’ meeUng early in 

that *tee diEerent teachers had complained. This didnt p 

relaUonship among departments. The shower room 

Shower facilities were poor and inconvenient. The 
was equipped with five nozzles controlled by a master 
office. To tahe a shower, pupils had to walk dois-n a ^ 

past tsvo urinals and one Hush toilet. Because ^ 

faciliUes were inadequate, the urinals somehmes berame plugs 
with lunch bags. The resultant overflow caused puddles ^ g^ 
which students had to tip-toe on their way to the . 

asked Mr. White about the possibility of improved ’ 

pointed out the Eastern High was in the center of a city t 
expanding rapidly. He did not believe that anything would oe 
done to the building until such time as it mi^t be condemne . 

On one occasion, when the high school supervisor was ^ 
sho^vn through the school, the group came to the spare room, 
supervisor’s comment, after being introduced to me, was, x'* 
satisfactory for apparatus work, isn't it?" Before I could y* 
had started to leave. I called after him, “Yes, but you cant 
high bar here and it will never take the place of a decent gym 
nasiuml” _ 

As a coach, some of my problems arose mainly because ^ ^ 
inexperienced and because my looks belied my age and 
One night, after attending a teachers’ meeting, I came a bit a 
to the practice football field. The varsify squad was going 
its warm-up calisthenics, which 1 usually led. The field was^ in ® 
middle of a residential block and was used also by the 
junior varsity teams of another high school. As I came throu^ 
gate on die opposite side of the field, a raucous voice bailed me 

from die ranks, “\Vhere the hell have you been, you litde ^ 

This was followed by a wave of laughter at my expense. The fie 
was very muddy and I was not dressed to walk throu^ such a mess, 
so 1 ignored the shout and went into the dressing room to tiiange 
into my football clothes. I knew who had made the remark, hu 
by the time I got out on the field the opportune moment for^ ® 
reprimand had passed. I took the boy aside later and spoke to him 
about the incident, but he just shrugged it off. I wondered if tn^ 
lack of respect might have been caused by the fact that the hea 
football coacb, Lome White, encouraged the boys to call him by his 
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first name Naturally, they all started nght m to call me by my 

®^^en Ihf Lhetball season rolled around. I toob the r^ as 
he'd c^ach of the team Most of the hoys “ 

played hasUt^ as ^ 

rm^raT.tC"odrh.svays Hehade™^^^^^^^^^ 
calhng, and rt had been my nnpresnon that he had b 
lated” by the team, rather than controlhng it m the n^t y 
members of the m qm”e good baseball 

Although many of *= “*" 3'^, jj g Jes m the past season 

players, the team had won 0 y t,.«rv<»d that the best players were 

After the first feiv practices, 1 £ a eombma 

all members of the a -had feUosv well met" 

Uon of goodnatured coordinated boy widi 

attitude The center, John, a When things 

"heat It . a^be 1 *mb he was 
protecting his feelings by „„ *e football field, was 

Tom, the boy who had made* sarcasbe tongue, a 

the rmgleader of this *que p„o- 

coeky attitude, and a sho ,i,„ught practices were 

tices He was an ercellent pertotm . at someone 

merely fun, and a I*'’ tms of a different ethnic ongin 
Art, the boy later elected 0„, „gh, aftm practice 

reoiSiSmT^rh^-r-^^^^ 

the others might initiate a follower 

hrr.Thtd:'Xd"— aft.r I had teld him 

S tahadn't been ^"^^Smted on the team I "onde^ 
I was concerned that this q jj^yg were \ 

hoV It got started I disco^ .^jjetes that had 

^“^ht h®e called the ^ad^^ squads of teams diat 

attended Eastern High ’ineynau 
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had won foothall championships year in and year ont and 
bashetball championsbips. I wondered how 
mieht have affected their attitudes, especially since Eastern 
slipped down a notch from this position of athleUc . 

With these four boys forming the nucleus of the Uaim * 
ball season started with a game in a nearby town. On the g 
to the game, the varsity players made the illogical request that tb^ 
would Lice to go do^vnto^vn while the junior varsity 
being played. I refused adamanUy. Upon our arrival at the host 
school, the varsity players quickly brought their ^uipmen 
the dressmg room and promptly disappeared. With “I" 
left in the junior varsity game, they finally showed up at the gym 
nasium. I had sent the manager after them and he had lou 
them eating in a downtown restaurant. 1 was angry and spo e ^ 
them sharply about eating just before a game. During my 
which was given in the dressing room, Art (the captain) go 1 *? 
and went to the lavatory. We lost the game. 

Two weelcs later I learned from Mr. White that some of 
players had started an informal "jam session" after practice one 
ni^t during the past week. They had gone to the band room an 
damaged $40 worth of equipment _ 

We lost three subsequent games, all of which were played <Aieny 
by this clique. Fortunately for our record, these were not all league 
games. There was no doubt that these four boys had superior abihty 
in comparison to the other members of the varsity team. 

What disturbed me most was that in two games Tom had been 
ejected for talking back to the referee and for unsportsmanlike c<m" 
duct- In one game, he cost us 6 points on technical fouls. In addi- 
tion, practices were difficult to run because he was constantly en- 
gaged in horseplay, bouncing the ball into the hoop from the ceil- 
ing, or throwing fake football cross-body blocks. 

One night in a fast break drill, he acted particularly stupid. 1 
said to him, “You can stop showing off now, httle boy, everyone 
knows you are here." After this criticism I heard him say, “Xets 
run it once more and get it right diis time.” The practice was over 
loo soon after the reprimand to ascertain whether it had any effect. 
Several days later I spoke to him in the shower and asked him when 
he was going to get down to business He replied half-jokingly* 
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Oh, you re always picking on me Besides, a guys goUa have a 
htUe fun " 

I must admit that I seriously considered that perhaps the tune 
had come to cut Tom and maybe one other clique member from 
the team to see if it would improve matters I reasoned, however, 
that they had nothing else to lean on except basketbalJ and that 
perhaps I could help them somehow through allowing them to 
share in a good team experience Of course, I had to consider also 
that they were my best players 

After we lost our fourth game, 1 informed the team that I would 
now use a two platoon syst«n and each unit would play equal 
amounts of time I split up the regular starting team behveen the 
two umts We won the next game by 20 points After the game 
I walked into the dressing room and was met b) a “wall of silence." 
Backs were turned on me, questions were answered in mono- 
syllables, and a number of players just ivalked away from me I 
decided to stick to the newly inaugurated system for the next game, 
and we won that one also 

The next contest we lost to a team which used a zone defense 
This seemed to bafBe m) players completely They made all the 
mistakes typical of a team playing against a zone for the first time 
I gave them instrucbons during the tune-outs but I couldnt seem 
to get my thoughts through to them At half time m the dressing 
room, I spoke to the captain about the possibility of shooting long 
shots in an effort to break up the effectiveness of the other team’s 
defense Although this is a standard offensiv-e practice. Art only 
cursed m reply 

The following game against the second place team was im 
portant Obviously a two platoon system wouldnt work, because 
some of the team personnel would simply be outclassed by the 
opposition With the first team in Art scored 20 pouits and played 
most of the game, which incidentally, we won tVhen I replaced 
him in the fourth quarter, he wTilked to bench muffenog and shak 
ing bis head After the game, however. I nobced that his attitude 
seemed improi'ed and he chatted quite pleasantly 

Tlie team continued to play ivdl On the morning of the day 
that %ve were to play in Southport a nearby town ive learned tliat 
Eastern had just missed being invited to the state invitational touro 
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Ss-i-r-^^^Ssr: 

couise. I never thought to look ®' , „[ „„ tSm had 

surprise when 1 learned the next day that by 

pnnched nineteen holes throngh a new ceihng m 
standing on the tables and nring a fgavethe 

matter was to be reported to the Southport School »<>““• Ig 
team a stifi 'dressing dotvn” after this display ,,U,b 

I began to recall some of the other troubles of „„ 

was nmv over. I remembered the dispute loto ®y «nte^^.^ 
the question of the players’ trans^rtabon ‘°*e games. « 
like the school policy of taking players on taps 
cars or buses. He wanted to ride in a * ,o pay 

he countered that the private car was msnred. U he w«e 
the driver, he said, it would be just the same as a M. “ 
seem to get it throng his head that the school coidd be ^ 

accident occurred while he was travelling in a car with an m^MOS 
chaufieur. Finally, by speaking rather harshly, I managed t g 
Hm to drop the subject . 

Joe, the fourth boy described earlier, did improve soine%vftat ui 
attitude. However, I recalled that in one game we ^d to play ' 
out our second-string center, 1 had ashed Joe to sit b^de me 
stand by. John, our regular center, had four personal fo^ on 
already. Joe was a for\vard, but I told him that I wanted him o 
stitute for John if be fouled out. About rivo minut^ later 1 
him yell, “Come on John, foul outr I turned to him quickly 
ashed him which team he wanted to win. He ans\vered, I just 
to get in there." I was so angry that I rasped back “Don t ^ . 

selfish." The next time he yelled he cheered for John, who ha J 
scored a goal. 

On the whole, I was quite discouraged about the season, 
week after our last game, I w'ent to see a district play-ofi game 
in\*oKcd some of our earlier opponents. At the half-time, 
^Vlutc came over to me and said that the four boys of the ^ 
were half-drunk do%%Ti at the other end of the gym. The next a 
Lome told the principal, who contacted their parents. 
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Three days later, the following article appeared in the local news* 
paper 

WIN COSTLY FOR EASTERN QUINTET 

Exuberance over their teams victory over Southport’s Varsity 
Mustangs will cost a group of Eastern High School basketball players 
at least $35 00 because of a move made last night by the Southport 
High School Board 

This sum will be the approximate cost of repairing 19 holes 
punched m the ceiling of the boy^ lunch room m the Southport 
school following the baskelball 

Deciding against permitting the boys to repair the damage them- 
selves, the board agreed the work will be done by contractor and 
the bill forvwded to the principal of Eastern High School From 
there it is assumed the students responsible will be assessed the cost 

None of the boys were identified 

In a way I was pleased that the names of the boys hadn't been listed 
in the newspaper The Southport School Board would liave been 
surprised to have learned that the damage had been done before the 
victory As I thought about the entire season and the many prob 
lems, I wondered whether I had acted wisely I wasn’t very enthusi- 
astic about coaching basketball in the coming year 


SUGGESTeo QUESnONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Who! do you think of the work lood osjJgned to B II? Do you think 

he should hove volunteered to take over boxing? 

2 Do you fee! ihct Bill s oppeoronce might hove encouraged disrespect? 

3 How might the "acting" deportment head situation affect Bills re 

action to his new position? 

4 Whot ottitude should Bill have token toward the poor facilities 

for physical education ot Eastern High School? 

5 Whot should Bill hove done when someone shouted ot him in such 

o mafinsr as he reported for football practice? 

6 Whef should Bill hove done, if onything when he reafized that c 

clique existed on his bosketboll teom? 

7 WIral do you fhrnk of B>I|J rniolpoo ol )he (our ployeis m Kio 

clique? 

8 Whot should Bill hove done obout tbs boys' request to go down- 

town dunng the (unior vorsity gome? 
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9. Whan Bill laarned bJjs’tr takan any adton? 

should he hove sold anything to llta ^ psodicai? 

10 Why do you suppose there was so much homeplay during p 

■ Should Bill h^e cut Tom fisst team in 

n. What do you think about “I’^'i'oder they won the gome, 

'^^Xr^be-So^tL’tme? ^^Id any adion hove been token 
cs soon os Bill learned oboot Ihe John 

13 V/hot do you think of Bill's remork to Joe, 

1 ,. o:;rrktrbart,l .spenence helped the personalities o, 
15. wlot 0 °:: wttom about Bill from reading Ins 

- nrdytw’ta^m°:\^a^Sr^nl:^ryot^^rnk^^^^^^^^^^ 

ly. HorsTa^er/^Mhefeeld^ 

10 get another position ot a different school with a oe 
of boys end newer focitrtfes? 
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SPECIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Ar reported by a new teacher) 


My name is Gerald Scanlon I’m a physical education teacher at 
Baker High School m Porterfield. Fve been teadung here for two 
years and I Lke my work They keep me busy, but I expected that 
I m m charge of all the boys' physical educabon work and I teach 
two classes in history After hours I coach the three major sports 
at this high school — football, basketball, and track. 

I ve had a good educabon I came from a school where they had 
a superior physical educabon course— one that is recognized in the 
profession In addibon to a pretty good aits background I had all 
the necessary foundabon work in science Our courses m profes 
sional physical educiibon and professional educabon were well 
taught By the tune I graduated, I realized more fully that there was 
a great deal to be done in our field In addibon to physical educa 
bon, I acquired some knowledge about school health educabon 
school recreahon and safety educabon I thought at tunes that there 
was too much crowded into our curriculum hut at least my eyes 
have been opened to Uie many areas for which we may be tespon 
sible 

Most of my responsihdibes I can handle I do have one problem 
that has me licked TVhal can I, or should I, do about those boys in 
my classes who need correchve work Oh, I know it’s not supposed 
to be called “correcb\es” any more From m> course in the history 
of physical education I know that it used to be called "remedjal 
gymnasbes " Now it goes under an assortment of names Some call 
it the adapbve program others hke the term adapted program 
One thmg I know whether its called correctives, adapted physical 
educabon, individual physicil education adapbve physical educa 
bon, special exercise, or speaal physical educabon, I sbll doo t Imow 
what to do about itl 

In my undergraduato course I studied general biology, mam 
mrtUn anatomy and physiology, human anatomy and physiology, 
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Mnesiology. physiology o£ exercise, 

and care and prevention oioMeticmiunes "TeU sLied when it 

bachground in these areas, but now I find myselt stymiea 
comes to dealing with indMdu^al problem^ , 

Porterfield is lihe a lot of other tov^. We haw one ^ 
with one gymnasium. Fortunately, there ® teacher, and 

gym, so that Miss Collins, the girls physi^ edurabo 
I have two teaching stations. But om f we did 

we don’t have time to deal with mdividual cases. E 
have time, there is no spedal ^uipment for “"^"“^^g.ter 
Day after day we see lads that need special help. y , 
has marked lordosis; another has overcarriage. .j ^ery 

scoliosis, overcarriage, anlde pronation— you name it. w ^ 

day. One hoy returns after an abdominal operation, 
had a broken arm. John Ford, the halfback on my footb^ Warn, 
had the cartilage removed from his knee. Th^ “f., including 
physicUns and the insurance doesn't covra , _jture 

physio-therapy. What do we do with them? jjass 

helps in many cases, hut it takes so long and much valuable 


time is missed. , ^ p.^.- 

These cases are not so bad. But then there is the cas 
Sabo, a fine-looVdng, rugged lad with one withered arm as a . 
of a birth injury. Pete has all the attributes to mahe a 
athlete— except two good arms. He wants to be one of the oys 
tahe imt in everything, but it’s difficult. Several weehs j 

ticed that Pete was doing some things with his bad arm. I Qu >,out 
him about the arm and learned that he hadn’t been to a doctor a 
it since the fifth grade. I gave him a few simple tests to ^ 

could fiex, extend, supinale, etc. I was surprised to discover ^ 
number of the muscles seemed to be working. 'Then I suggest 
Pete see Dr. Rawson, Porterfield's only orthopedic surgeon- 
Pete that the examination would be at his oxvn expense. Pete 
the appointment, and I talked the matter over with Dr. Rawson. ^ ^ 
you know what I found out? Pete should have been doing ^ 

for that arm all through his childhood days! Dr. Rawson sai 
there might have been a chance for seventy or eighty per cent e 
ciency. Fortunately, he could shll improve somewhat, but not v 
much. I promised to help him when I could, but I knew that ^ 


wouldn’t be much time. 
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Who should be handling cases like this and the others? Should 
local doctors he refemng youngsters to us for specific exercises? 
Should there be someone on staff in the elementary school, junior 
high school, and high school to help these boys and girls? Or should 
ciuldren get special care only if their parents have the knowledge 
and the money to do something about these problem cases? 

I could go on and tell you about other youngsters whom %\e come 
across in our classes Bill, who is over weight and miserable. Jack, 
who wants to gain weight so I’ll consider him as a Une possihihty, 
Ken, who wants to do something because he thinks he's a 95*lb 
weakling, and so on doxvn the line 
These are the kids that haunt me whenever I think about my posi 
bon and all that I have to do Where do I look for help? Should 
this be part of our job? I wish I knew 


SUGOeSTEO QUESTIONS fOR DISCUSSION 

1 What do you think of GoroW's ondergrodvofe coyrre? 

2 Why do yo« think there art so many different names fat >hi» type 

of phyiico) edocotion work? 

3 Is o special room absolutely necessary for corrective work? 

4 Do you believe the overage physical educolor is quolified to work 

in this area? 

5 What should Mr Scanlon do about Peter Sabo? 

6 Should a relationship exist between the school physician, or fcmify 

doctors, ond the physical educolion teochers whereby specifc 
exercise progroirrs ore recommended for school children? 

7 Should Mr Sconlon csk for help? 



10. Faber College 

TRAINING RULES 
(As repoTted hy o student) 


During a practice session in January. Air. ^«Ton, ^ 

the Faber College sss-immiog lean^led the ^ ^ 5^ed 

gether for abrief meeting. Mr. Lasvtonsvas a 

by the team. He had the reputation among the 

sWet conditioner vdlh a good Immvlcdge an 

Prior to becoming head coach, he If ^ '’f head^ho had 

associate coach at the school ssdth L Vithin 

been ashed to take over another respoosibdrty sa 

the ph>^ical education department, mattera were dradrt y 

jority vote if general agreement concenung “ ymes 

be rWdhed. Mr. Lasvton had told the depa^ent 

that he was not in complete agreement with such a 

proadi. He felt that the adnunistrator of a group of mm 

nu^t have to overrule them on occasion if he hnew he w^ 

especially since he was responsible to hi^er-ups for the o 

Mr, Lawton was short and sli^l. He had not been a 
swimmer, although he understood the methanics of swim^S h 
well On occasion, be had a sharp tongue and w-as regard^ 
a “ladder" He was \ery helpful to the department head ^ ^ 

an exceptionally loyal st^ member, even thou^ he often disagr 
violently with majority (pinion in staff meetings. 

When the swimmers gathered on tiiis particular day, Mr. 
told diem that, after the last swimming meet, he had obsen ^ 
of them smoking, which constituted a siolation of the trainmg 
laid down by him in October. Rather than name the offen 
requested that the person involved make an appointment to see 
He stated further that the offender would not swim in the next 
and if the person did not come to see him at all, he would not 
in any more meets that season. 
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Tills action created quite a problem for the team members, be 
cause there were actually fite of them who were smoUng at the 
tune By a process of elimination the boys came to the conclusion 
that Bod the team s outstanding middle distance s\vinuner was the 
only person whom the coatdi could have seen smoking. Ron had 
shown great promise as a swimmer before ho came to this school 
There had been some pressure on Bon to choose several other 
schools With far greater reputations in the swimming field Since 
coming to this school Bon bad not attained the quahty of his 
previous efforts. Tliis was probably because not so much emphasis 
was placed on swimming at this school and the schedule was shorter 
and with mediocre teams Bon was a quiet lad with a mind of his 
own but he %vas very enthusiastic over svvimmmg his only sport 
Without him the team would probably lose every meet that year 
He did not wish to miss a meet but at the same bme he did not wish 
to give up smoking The next day Bon made an appointment to 
sec the coach 

In the meantime Mr Lawton discussed the matter with the 
athletic director and also with the head of his department Because 
ho was so concerned about the problem Mr Lawion presented it 
m a genenl sort of a w ay to the membcK of his senior class A1 
though he mentioned no names the students knew about whom he 
was talking and there ensued a lively class discussion In private 
conversation with the former head coach, both he and Lawton 
agreed that something should be done Ko definite action was sug 
gested b) the department head 

Before he went to see Mr Lawton Ron got together vvith the 
other smoking members of the team IVith some encouragement 
from Ron and because of a nthcr strong feeling of guilt among 
them they all deaded to go with Bon to tlie 'ippointmcnt ^\'hen 
five team members appeared Mr Lawton was greatly surprised He 
talked the problem over with them for two hours and CnalK asked 
what the) thought he should do They told him that he should 
not allow anv of them to swim in the next meet Mr Lawion was 
not convinced of the wisdom of this swgjeslion, because he wouldn I 
liave much of a team left to swim against the next opponent He 
again emphasired the bad effects of smoking on an individuirs pw 
foimancc and on the morale of the team Finall) he said that he 
would let them swim despite the infraction of the training nde 
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When the team memhers left hia office, they promhcd that they 

mamder of the season. Then he ashed the te^ if y . ^ 

Uie one swimmer was that he had seen 

They said that they knesv. so Mr. Lawton said that he 

diel to vote secretly to decide svhcther f 

swim in the next meet He said that he was ash^ them to do ^ 

because he wanted everything to be democratic Th^'loa'J™' , 

let Hon swim. The feeling of the team was that Mr. La 

used had judgment. In defense of Mr. Laivton, ”“4 

honed that the former head coach had told him that he 

the vohng idea three years before, when a valuable 

had missed many practices for no apparent to“son. At^t • 

the team members had voted in favor of suspending the oiten 

one meet cmnl- 

One week later, Ron and another team member were seen srow^ 
ing by the coach m the school’s cafeteria. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Should a coach lay down strict troinlng rules for a team ot the 
high school level? At the college level? 

2 Do you think thot Mr, Lavrton should have suspended the often 

immediately and then told the team obout It at practice? 

3 What should Mr. Lawton have done when five boys appeo^® ° 

his office? 

4 What do you think of Mr. lowlon's discussing the matter with t ® 

athletic director and the department head? With the senior c 
in a general way? 

5 What do you think of the idea of osking the team members to to e 

a vote in a matter of this noture? 

6 Did Mr. Lavrton use bod {udgment in this matter? 

7. What should Mr. Lawton hove done when he saw Ron and the ot et 
team member smoking again? 
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I LEADERS 1 


[basketball team I 

The other schools in the league were taken aback at the bought of 
a man coaching a gUls’ basketbaU team. At the coaches meeting, 
there was a heated discussion, but no action was taken. 

Mr. Allen did not want the assignment. He had refused to fi p 
coach the hackBeld of the boys’ football team on the grounds tna 
he had too big a work-load already. It was rumored that he and 
football coach didn’t get along He had no idea of the girls g®”'® 
basketball and would have to learn it As a result he was none 
pleased with his ucnv position. 

Another thing he had to learn was that girls were a lot dinCT 
to handle than boys. One girl went home crying when he yell & 
her. He couldn’t stand their shrill talk and giggles when he was 
ing them some^vhere. He couldn’t understand their greater wa 
bility and smaller endurance powers. He was newly mamed ^ 
his wife didn’t like him coaching girls or spending the extra time 
away from home. 

Immediately, Marlton got the reputation for being a rou^ teaim 
It was the team to beat, the team to get The games became roug 
shambles, lost all pretense of friendly compehtion, and became 
earnest battles There was great emotional stress on the player^ 
No friendships were made behveen Marlton team members an 
members of other teams, although the other teams still remaine 
friendly to each other. At lunches after the games, the Marlton 
team sat in a group alone .. 

The coach himself had many dUBculhes He couldn't very wc 
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taXe his team into the dressing room at half time He couldn't under- 
stand the girls’ lack of interest in the games He was constantly 
being ^ridiculed by other male teachers The women coaches 
couldn’t make up then- minds how to treat him Above all his wife 
didn t like him coaching 

Despite these difBculties Xfirlton managed to v.in the district 
championship They were easily eliminated from the regional semi 
finals however The next j ear, a woman physical education teacher 
coached the girls team and Mr Allan tvent to another school 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Wos the diUrtet champiomhtp worih the emotional stress on the 

players? 

2 In your opinion, would the woman leocher with interest but no 

(cnewtedge of the game be better for the team then Mr Alton 
With knowledge but no interest? 

3 Whot ore the odvontoges ond disedventoges of e men toothing a 

girls' team? 

4 Whot Is the signiSeanee of Mr Alien's personal I fe on his cooching? 

5 Could Mr Allan hove cooched ond still have momfatned friendly 

retat ons with the other schools? 

6 What Is the significance of Mr Allans refus ng to coach the football 

team but accept ng the coaching of the g rls' boskefboll team? 

7 What Is the significance of the princ pol $ decis on to leove Mr Alton 

as coach dssp fa protests of cooches from other schools? 

8 Whot would be the community's reoc) ons to the situation? 

9 Should use hove been mode of the student leaders? 



12. Lewis College 

STUDENT MANAGERS 

(As reported ly a team member and the coach) 


Jay Proctor reported to body-buOdiog workouts ttforo the^l 
summing sessiorrs started. At that time. *o 
might have difficulty iu making the tei^ ° y^arng took 

condition and his lack of co-ordination. A go^ deal of faddmg ^ 
place at these sessions among the returning , forth, but 

L newcomers. Jay liked to enter the bantmng back 
he seemed to get upset when some pointed remarks 
pa^X at him."one day before the land driU. “ 

Coach Walters that he reaUy had come out only tor ^ ^le 
because he probably wasn’t a good enough ssvimmer to rnaK 
varsity. Actually, he didn’t seem qualified to make *e j. 

sity team, but the practice was to cut no summer who ^vas 

When the coach realized that last year’s assistant 
not be able to assume the post of manager, there ^vas some ^ , 

sion at practice as to who should be manager, doctor aMO 
that be would like to take over the responsibility, as this ^ 
give him an opportunity to take the trips, which he pro 
wouldn’t get othenvise. Several of the reluming lettennen pom e 
suggested other possible candidates. But Coach Walters, anxi 
to secure the help that a manager would provide, missed the ® ^ 
of their suggestions. When no one else appeared to be intereste i 
the job, the coach announced that Proctor would be the 

Even then, certain team members suggested that perhaps ^ 
year’s manager would be available after Chnstmas •vacation. ^ 
week, they discussed with Proctor that perhaps it would be e 
for him to serve as an assistant manager for a year, if 
manager could serve again. Fmally, last year’s manager tol 
coach that he just could not spare the time because of his 
academic record. Proctor hadn’t been too enthusiastic about 
idea anyhow, but he had been willing to accept it. 
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This swimming team was a dosely faut group containing a small 
clique This clique was composed of students who were fraternity 
brothers and former teammates, some had worked together in the 
summer The general atmosphere involved much kidding of a 
personal nature The ladding sometimes went to extremes among 
the members of the clique 

Coach Walters prepared an outline of the manager’s duties and 
discussed it at length with Proctor Because the managers post m 
volved so many duties, they agreed that Proctor could not handle 
everything The coach offered to do those items that Proctor, be- 
cause of his inexpenence, d/d not appear capable of handling 

The first few weeks of practice slipped by and Jay did \ery little 
Some squad members felt that he should have kept accurate records 
of membership attendance After the Chnstmas vacation, the team 
buckled down to harder ivorkouls Proctor did not appear to be im 
proving on his poor start ^fanagers usually take a lot of Jadding and 
Jay didn't get into the spuit of the idea at all He missed practices 
with rather lame excuses, and when be did appear, he usually bad 
to leave early Actually, there wasn't too much for him to do at 
practice sessions, and he c^ainly dids t look for things to do He 
installed the lanes when be arrived on tune, and he took them out 
when he was still present at the end of the sessions He asked if he 
might continue to s\vim with the inexpenenced swimmers for 
practice. This request was granted, because it was pointless for 
him to stand around for a certain length of tune each day On 
Thursdays, when lime tnals were taken, he was expected to help in 
several ways, mainly as a recorder Several times when he didnt 
know a freshman’s name, he called “Hey, kid “ which didn t seem 
to go over so well wth the freshmen 
Before the first meet, which was scheduled at home he reported 
to the coach and a division of duties was discussed Everything 
would have been fine, except that he was late and almost all the 
details had already been handled by the coach and several other 
swimmers He chatted with die vmtmg team members, uhile the 
coach and others scurried around roafang last minute preparations 
Finally the coach said “/ay, Im doing what you agreed to do and 
you're doing what I generally do” Jay readily saw the point and 
rushed to attend to the inst^atioa of the rope lanes, a task that 
another swimmer had begun 
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Tav did a capable job of announcing 
sireffort). bnMn.n.ediaUly after the last f - 

cvanted to get away in a hnr^- Jd ^be. to 

him He asked the swimmers to return their oim (enns 

*e locker room attendant They let him knosr m no ^ 

that this was his job, hut he left anyhow. teUiog thOT tmt y 
“ing unrealonkhle. Ses-eral of the veteran swammers were 

irked over this incident Lpld Proc- 

On Thursday, time triaU for the first away meet ''=te held. 
tor was timing the races and neglected ™ ^ ^d 

Campbell, a veteran swimmer and a member of * fi 
him, “Proctor, you lazy crumb, why aren t ^ „m„g 

How are they supposed to learn pacmg if you don t ® ^ 

TspUts? Sre,"^e me die watch and PU do 
“Here you are. Big Noise.” Proctor appeared to re^h his nm 
for Barry. He used it and other “terms” whenever he MW him. 
was a small feUow and Jay didn’t hesitate to “hand it haA 
On the first trip away from home, the veteran swimmers 
care to travel in the same taxi with him. Finally, the coac 
him to traiel with the first cab, because one sivimmCT w« law 
Coach Walters figured it would be better to wait hin^elr 
second cab. LeiN-is won the meet handily and started baclc^ • 

Proctor got car-sick and seemed quite ill. This w’as a huge , 

most of the other s^\^mme^s in the cab. The next week. Jay 
Coach Walters that he would not be able to make the secon 
away. In addition, he missed several more practices. One o 
swimmers volunteered to assume Proctor’s duties for 
away trip and did a fine job. Lewis won their third straight m 
and team spirit ^vas high. 

On Monday, e%idently after some discussion with 
the team captain, Jerry Thomas, spoke to Jay and suggested tba ^ 
impTO\'e his efiorts. Ever^'one respected Jerry, including Jay, 
he said he would try to do better. 


On Tuesday afternoon. Jay came to the pool in a pair 
flannel trousers. He got rather dose to the edge of the poo ^ ^ 
^vas “acddentally” splashed by BarT>' Campbell. The 
manager ran around the deck of ttie pool crying, “Come out ana 
like a man, you coward!” Barry simply remained in the center 
die pool, lau^ng so hard he could barely stay afloat Jay becatn 
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ewaged, tore off his clothes, and Jumped in after Bany, who evaded 
him with ridiculous ease. Jay floundered around for a few minutes, 
became discouraged, and went to the dressing room for a towel. He 
left his trousers behind, and another swimmer hid them on top of the 
3-meter diving board. When Jay returned and couldn’t find them, 
he was so furious that he was shaking all over. He attempted to 
start a fight with Barry, but all were laughing so uproariously that 
it simply couldn’t materialize. Frustrated, Jay strode from the pool 
area, having lost the last vestige of any dignity. 

At this poin^ Coach Waiters was passing through the locker room 
on his way to the regular workout after die warm-up period He 
greeted Jay, but got no reply. Jay didn’t seem to see or hear him. 
Upon entering the pool area. Coach Walters found the swimmers 
still in a state of uproar. 

The next afternoon before practice, Proctor appeared at Coach 
Walter’s office, still quite disturbed about the whole affair. He was 
determined to quit the managerial post. The coach, who knew Jay’s 
mother slightly, had called her earlier in the morning to discuss the 
matter. He learned from her and a teacher at Jay's high school that 
Jay had erpenenced difficulty in personal relationships before this 
time. He decided to make an effort to get Proctor to continue, be- 
cause he felt that this might be an opportunity’ to help him Coach 
Walters knew that he could get the other team members to “lay off" 
Jay somewhat. (Before offering a careful report of the discussion 
that took place, it should be explained that Coach Walters was 
interested in non-directive counseling as recommended by Carl 
Rogers of the University of Chicago.) 


Proctor: I suppose you heard about what happened in the pool yester- 
day before you amved for the regular session? 

Wallers. Yes, I was sorry that I did not arrive sooner. 


P. 

W: 

P: 


W; 

P 

W: 


I hate to say this because you have been so nice to me, coach, but 

I have decided to throw in the toweL 

You feel that you want to quit because of this incident? 

Definitely, I don’t want to contmne, because some of those fellows 


aren't gentlemen 

You feel that they Created you bidly? 
They certainly did. Hmv would you 
trousers? 

I would probably be quite upset also 
sudi treatment? 


feel if they soaked your best 
You don’t think you deserved 
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W: 

P; 


W: 

P; 
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Wen, harffly, I n,erely a^-alked into the pool and started to put in 
the lanes when Campbell splashed me. , . 

fere wth me when I was trying to do my ]ob. 

He doesn’t like you? , _ . the 

He rides me aU the time. I guess he feels ^t I am not oo g 
various “joe" jobs that he thinks a manager is supposed to d . 

He doesn’t think you’re a good manager? (another 

I'm sure of that and, for that matter, neither docs Port I 

“f *<= rSC’ttae. 

these too. and I don’t like to talk about them, are on me all th 
Those too are giving you the most bouble. 

Yes. that’s why 1 decided to quit, allhou^ I didnt want to le yo 
down. I suppose I haven’t been a very satisfactory manager. 

You don’t think you’ve done very well as a manager? . .. (.ji 

In some ways, yes, but in a number of other ways, no. „~j,td- 
the time to do aU the jobs that a manager is supposed to do, acco 
ing to the list of duties yrm talked over with nie. 

: You haven’t had time to cany out aU the duties? 

No, you see it’s very important that I do well with „ c 

because my mother is working to help put me and my nr 
throu^ school. . ^ »« do 

's You figured that you had a responsibflity to your moGiCT t 
well with your studies and that everything else is seeemoary. 

. That's true, although I realize that I shouldn't have accep 
job if I di^’t intend to carry it out in the best possible way. , 
want to continue. I think it’s important to face up to these c 
of personahty that arise; yet, in this case, I just dont trim 


worm 11 . V . y-y 

W: It isn’t worth the trouble to convince the squad members ina j 
can take such incidents in your stride and still carry on? 

P: I suppose I could have belted him one, if I could have 

But fighting never accomplishes anything, at least it nevCT ha^ ' 
\V: I think you’re right. From the way you say that, I gather tna j 
have had some previous scuffles. t i T tWnk 

P: Yes, someone was always beating me up in hi^ schooL 1 
I’ve outgrown that now. 

W: How does your mother feel about this problem? . 

P: She’s quite concerned, but she feels that Ae decision is mine to ma 
\V*. It is your decision. . , 

P: I want to do the right thing, but I don’t want to put up 

sort of nonsense any more. Furthermore, I think the teams sym 
pathies are mostly with Campbell. 

W: You feel that, in the main, they are siding with Campbell? ^ 

Pz Not the large majonty, but quite a few, I guess. I imapi^ tna 
most of the fellows are neutral in the matter. 1 suppose if he doesn 
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Stop riding me, the otJim will sympi&ize with me a bit if I control 
myseJi and show Caznpb^ that he can’t get my goat 
W: You feel that maybe you should try to keep calm and ride ft out? 
P; At least then 1 would prove that Campbell and Porter cant chase 
me away that easily. Maybe 1 will take another crack at the fob 
and try to do better Hey, I had pretty well decided to quit when 
I came here to see you I better (Uok it over some more. 

W: ^Vell, it is your decision. Jay, but why don’t you prove that you can 
stick it out and do a better job? 

P: I think I will. Thanks, C^ch 

Proctor did not sho^v up for practice the next day. Coach Walters 
did not know wh^er he would be back. Barry, who was quite a 
"card," said %vidi a smile, *711 really nuss him. I’m sorry he quit 
because of a little thing like that If he would only apologize. I’m 
sure we could get along." 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do yet/ think Coach Walters should have appointed Jay Procter to 

the position of manoger in the first ploce? 

2. Should a coach fry to control kidding of the type that took piece 

on this team? 

3. Should o coach try to break vp a clique on a squod? 

4. Why do you Imagine Proctor wos such a poor monoger? 

5. Do you blame Barry Compbcll for beginning to ride Proctor? 

6. Do you think the coptain of the teom should have spoken to Proctor 

about improving his effort? 

7. Whot IS your reaction to the •"wet trousers" incident? 

8. Should Coach Walters ha-ro ollowed Jay to resign from his post 

without attempting to convince him to continue? 

9. Should Coach Welters say anything to Compbell and Porter efaout 

this Incident? 

TO. Do you think Proctor will cor»y on with the job? 



13. Miller University 

COACH-PLAYER RELATIONS 
{As reported by tree students) 


MiBer Umersity was a small, semi-private imiveraty “ 

very good football team that had won the 

7 of the last 10 years. This year the team was fav^ ‘^^^ence 
league champion. The first two games were with 
teams. Miller won the first contest by a narrow margin, but 
second dedsively. The third and fourth games wm witt 
league rivals. Although Mfiler was favored in both 
managed to salvage only a tie against what was suppose , , 
weakest team in the league. The neit game was against 
College, whose stock had risen sharply after the sudden APTiUri 
of a good quarterback. Riverside now appeared to be the 


Miller’s coadi, Frank Howard, was rated very bi^ by his ^ 
ponents and many of the men on his team. As the captain o 
club espressed it, *He was rough and gruff on the outo ^ ^ 
underneath it all he vN’as soft-hearted and sentimenlaL 
Howard’s success is due to his abfljty in handling 
bnn^ng out the best in people, rather than to coaching ab t> i 
the mechanical sense of the word.” , 

This particular season, Coach Howard had an unusual number o 
player jiroblems. Early in the season, a promising sophomore 
become disgruntled and quit. Another pla>er. Bill Sulyak, a 
man in the badcfield, had quit when the coach scrapped his 
tinn and had asked Ins backffeld assistant to tell Sulyak that 
that time on he wanted him to play at the wingback spot- J 
McLeod, an end, became angry when he wasn’t used in tb^ 
game and told Coach Herward that he was playing “favoriles-^ 
stated further that some of bis friends felt they also vsere getting 3 
*raw deal." , 

The team had an unusually large number of sophomores 3® 
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juniors, however, they were starting to work well together There 
was a great deal of laddmg and “nding" on the team, and nearly 
everyone seemed to get on well with the coach Some, of course, 
knew the coach better than others Tb^ all laughed at his humor- 
ous antics, but to outsiders diey presented a sohd front in regard to 
their individual opinions of their leader There was an unwritten 
rule on the team that each man was to put the team ahead of his own 
personal desires 

Peter Rodin, a regular guard, came from a small town m the nett 
county His parents were from Central Europe He was serious 
minded, a dihgent student, and friendly He had diiBculty with his 
class work, but studied so hard that he seemed certain to get his 
degree This was Peter ’s semor year, and he had been on the i.’arsity 
team since the last few games of his sophomore ) ear He had earned 
letters m track and wrestlmg, also The wrestling coach had found 
lum hard workmg, personable, and anxious to excel The team 
captain said that Peter bore the brunt of many jolcs, but that ho 
seemed to enjoy tlie relationship wth the other members of the 
team. He added that Peter took almost everything seriously and 
tended to underestimate his own xvorth as a football pla>cr 

During the summer. Rodin had agreed to be an usher at a friends 
wedding that was to lake place on October J5th the day of tlie game 
with Riverside On Monday, October 10th, he told Coach Hoivard 
of his plans for the following Saturday On bearing tlus Howard 
lost his temper and gave Rodin a rough time Tlie coach was ivomcd 
about the personnel changes that he would have to make if Rodin 
didn’t play m the important game wlh Riverside As tune went on, 
Ho^s'aids anger subsided but be was still upset 

On Tuesday, Howard talked to Rodin and told him that ho was 
letting the rest of the team down Bodm thought this point over 
and deeded to call his fnend to see if he could locale another usher 
His fnend wasn't home, so Peter talked to his friends parents The 
conversation was earned on in tbeir nabve tongue, but Peter had 
difficulty explaining the situation to them over the phone To make 
matters worse, the long distance conneebon ^vasnt too good la 
despair, Peter told them to forget his call and tliat he would see them 
on Saturday . , , , , 

On Thursday, Rodin told Coach Ho\vard that be had decided^to 
go to the wedding Howard became angry once again and said "If 
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yourenot on ftetataFriday.Win your equipment!” OnFriday. 

*e train puDed out rted largely by another 

^Ser^of^e^v^m! ’’Fmm this ^int, the narrative is re- 

“I'can-e to Miller and registered in &e physi^ 

I hked football and other sports very much, but I was most 

to get a sound education. , , „ . t «,;nvpd this erperi- 

I went out for the freshman football team. I I 

ence very much and became a tegular gu^d on ^ j,„, 

came to eoUege. I thought I to™ “^*^8 J°I,Slyd 
when I got in the thicV of things. 1 realized just how btfle 1 r^y 
toow. I could see that I had a lot to learm « I the 

varsity club the next year. I learned my b^ic f«»lbaU ^ 
freshman coaches and I appredated their help a great d 
In the fall of my second year, I tried out for the varsity 

^vas doing reasonably well Toward the end of the season,^ 

sophomoLandlgotabreah. One regular lineman waxing 

two other senior halfbacks had to attend a wedding on the aay 
the next game. All three of us did quite well, and staye up 
the first and second teams in preparation for the final ga 
would decide the league championship. We won that champi 
game on a brilliant touchdown pass in the last few^ seconds o P • 
To me, it was the thrill of a lifetime to have something hke tha ir 


pen to me so early in my athletic career. , , j 

In our conference, the track and field championships were 
in the fall. I was the teams only entrant in the shot-put j 

earned a fourth place in the championship meet This meant 
had earned two varsity letters in my second year. My pleasure ^ 
lessened a bit by the fact that my studies Imd fallen down un 
this fall season- . 

In the winter season at Miller, basketball, wrestling, and 
ming dominated the athletic picture. Not having any previ^ ^ 
pcrience with any of these sjKJrts, I decided to spend more 
my studies. My grades seemed to pick up somewhat during 
period from the end of football to Christmas vacation. 
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In our physical education classes, we were pven fundamental in- 
structions in wrestling and I became increasingly interested in this 
sport. I was tempted to try out for the ivresthng team, but at the 
time I decided to stay with the bool^ 

After the Christmas vacation, I was approached by the wrestling 
coach, who asked me to coroe out for the vacant 191 Ib position on 
the Junior Varsity. I learned the sport of wrestling and enjoyed the 
keen competition and conditioning that it offered. 1 wrestled for 
the Junior Varsity all season and again got another break. I managed 
to earn the varsity spot to r^resent Miller in the conference cham- 
pionship I won only one bout out of three, but our team tied Bran- 
ford University, a school with five tiroes our enrollment, for the title 
To sum it aU up, this year was a great success for roe athletically, but 
I failed one of my subjects and Ae rest of my grades weren’t too 
high 

My junior year went quite well. 1 played regular guard on Ae 
defensive team. I did not go out for track and field, because I felt 
Aat my schoolwork couldn’t stand it I decided to skip wrestling for 
Ae some reason, but after Christmas I couldn’t stay away, I made 
the varsity at 177 lbs , but separated roy shoulder at Ae beginning 
of my first match in the championships I figured Aat iny athletic 
career was over, but a surgeon decided not to operate and the 
shoulder healed very well. At Ae end of Ae year, I had passed all 
my subjects, alAough there was still room for improvement. 

In June, I was asked by a close friend in my home town to be an 
usher at his wedding on October Ae 15th He kneiv Aat I played 
football and asked me at the time whcAer the wedding would 
conflict with a big game. I accepted bis invitation and told him 
that I didn’t think Ae coach would mind, as it wouldn’t be too diffi- 
cult to replace me for that one game I expected, as all the sports 
writers were predicting, Aat Miller would be as strong ns usual I 
remembered, too, Aat a couple of oAer players were permitted to 
attend a wedding tivo years previously. From this, I concluded that 
I would have no trouble gettrog a leave of absence for one game 
early m the season My fnend and I ordered our tuxedos togeAer 
for Ae big day. « * 

The first game of the season was a non-conference game. On that 
day, we were minus a veteran guard and an end, who boA acted as 
ushers at Ae wedding of a former teammate ^ 

Two weeks later, we played our first conference game wiA Bran- 
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„ -I- was a flop. The laflbaclc was 

ford University. Our new "T ^ense to P ^ 

"Serving weeh our ofleuse ^ 

back quit after the backfleld coa* told bun that Coach B 
w^t Jbim to shift to the winghadc spot, which 
same as playing running guari M Coach P t 

Sulyak has decided to quit football, so he can SP<®“ ® 
his studies.- In the second conference game, we w^ed all 
opponent, hut for some reason '"f aSnsl 

get a tie. This meant that it was do or die on October 15Ui ga 

^\^1hould I teU the coach that I couldn’t 
day? I hadn’t rvanted to tell him earlier, because I drdnt w 
bother him. I had thou^t of tellmg him before 4e secon 
ference game, but had decided to tell him after the victory, 
then the game ended in a tiel , . j ^ * 1,0 ««iv 

I talked the matter over with a couple of my friends 
home and they gave me the devil for not telling him sooner. 1 ©S 
thinkmg about it, slmvly realizicg diat I should have told him soon » 
but I stall thought that there would be no trouble in groommg a ' 
other guard to take my place for one game. There were a 
of good men trying out for my position; surely for one game 
wouldn’t nuss me. , . 

On Monday afternoon, October 10th, I went to see the 
his dressing room at the stadium. The conversation went some o 
like this; „ 

“Hello Coach, I don’t think 111 be able to play this weekend. 
“Why? What’s the matter?" 

“I have to go to a wedding this Saturday.” „ 

“Come on. Rod, not this weekend! We’ve got a big game! 
There was a pause. I just stood there bewildered. He sat do^vn 
in his chair. Without looking at me he said, “Who’s getting mar 
ried^ j 

"One of my good friends bade home asked me to be an usher a 
his uedding." 
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There was a deep silence in the room He didnt yell or shout 
Tliere was a certain degree anger in hjs qmet manner We both 
remained silent Seeing an angw m his /ace that I hadn t seen be- 
fore 1 walhed out of the dressing room without saying another word 
I went into the players dressing room thinlcing that he would get 
over it soon I ^^as a httle disgusted with myself and ivith his reac- 
tion to the matter Maybe it was the way I just came out and told 
him I certainly didn t feel lil^ practicing 
1 finally went out to the pracbce field a httle late, just as the 
coach %vas walking out too He gave me a disgusted look but said 
nothing Many of the players knew about it by this tune and began 
ribbing me but, in general they didn t think it was a serious blow 
to the team The other guard began running the plays and 1 substi 
tuted with him I understood the change and accepted it on the 
grounds that I wouldn t be playing that Saturday 
At Tuesdays practice the coach asked me m a disgusted tone, 
“Still weddying?" I was runmng down to some other players who 
were doing warm up exercises "Yep " I replied and kept on going 
On Wednesday morning while I vi as walking through the comdor 
m the physical education building the freshman line coach happened 
to see me and asked me to drop into bu oSce 
"I hear some rumors that you re going to a wedding instead of the 
game on Saturday" 

"Yes thatsnght" 

“I d hke to know more about it, if you don t mind I was talking 
to the coach this morning and he mentioned something about it 
He didnt ask me to do anything like this but Id like to know why 
you re going and why you told him so late” 

He asked me a fe\v questions about the wedding and asked how 
close a friend I was to the groom He told me of the seriousness of 
"takmg off” whenever one feels like it and that this would only add 
to the disharmony on the dub The spirit of the team wasn t just 
what It should be plus the fact that we avere struggling wth a new 
offense He told me that tlie club was aveak ui the guard spot espe- 
cially for this game 

He went on to tell me that if this w ere his team he w ouldn t hesi 
tate to drop me from the club for pulhag such a tnck He didnt 
knmv what Coach Howard was going to do but the ivay be pamted 
tfie whole picture made me feel hke hvo cents I told him that I 
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tKic He seemed to understand my 
didn't think it was as senons as thur. He sMm ^ 

|"taI^‘St Tem4- “ g'‘ 

T5a^ 

couldn’t seem to locate him. I ™ , j . j of ours who 

to night and talk to his mother. 1 thought of a friend 

could take my place and ^ ,. .. coach and 

Before practice that rught. I had another talk sw^e co^^ 
apologized to him because I had not let him 1mm ' j , j 

uVned^in to I would be letting the 'earn down d I wjt. 1^ 
him that I was going to phone home that night in an a P 

out of the wedding. nf the other 

In the dressing room before practice, I ^krf » “ P ^^ont 

players, who both agreed that it ivas a ticklish situatim. 

In I sly. however, that they saw no reason why I " ‘ ^ 
the M edding. But after the conversations with the ^ “ if 

was made up. At practice, the coach used me m the piays 

nothing had happened. , » j rihiation. 

I wondered if the people at home would understand the stN 
After our nightly chalk-talk. I used the coaches' I 

rail. I got my friend’s mother on the phone and told CT 
probably v^ould not be able to make the wedding on 
that I would get our mutual friend to take my place. I thro ^ ^ 
the friend, but he •wasn’t home. I was even more t\vist 
told the coach on the way out that I hadn’t yet achieved my puipos 
but that I would call home again in the morning. , 

I couldn’t sleep that night because I had made such 
things. No matter what deosion I made, I would be l^iiug g 
friends down. In the monung, I talked to some more ^ 

were divided in their opinions. I placed the call to the intende d 
stitute,” and he said he couldn’t make it. I thro phoned the gro^ 
at his place of employment and explamed the whole situation to 
I Just didn’t kno%v what to say, but I finally said, “Don t worry, 
be there." . ^ 

Now I had to tell the coach of my decision. I so nervo^ 

I broke out in a s^veat as I approached his office. I went in and ^ » 
“Coach, I won’t be able to play because Fm going to the wedding 
No words were spoken for a moment. Thro I explamed about 
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the phone calls and my inability to gel a replacement “Well," he 
said, its your decision* He had nothing else to say to me, so I 
walked slowly out of the office 

I went out to pracbce that night, but I felt out of place After a 
few minutes I went to Coach Howard and said, "Coach, where do I 
stand?" “What do you think?" he said With a nod, I answered 
quietly, “Yeah, I guess I’m through then " He rephed, “How do you 
think the boys feel?" I nodded my head again and said, “Can I play 
ivjth the Junior Varsity next week?" "No, ’ he replied, “I don’t think 
you should be allowed to play any more football here " I walked 
off slowly and went to the dressing room As I took off my uniform, 
I realized for the Erst time that I was through with football at Miller 
The team lost the game that Saturday, although our line play was 
teniEc No one except the tackle who played next to me knew about 
my dismissal until the following Monday Many of the players told 
me they were sorry I was through They said that they hadnt 
thought I would be dropped What a mess a simple little incident 
had becomel That was my last expenence in athletics at Miller 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Whot do you think of the coplam's opproisol of Coach Howard? 

2 Whot is your general impreMion of Peter Rod n? 

3 The detoih of the eventj of the ' fotefuJ week for Peter seem to differ 

m the two aeeovnis Whose story do you believe? 

4 Should Peter hove declined the invitofion lo be on usher of the lime 

when his friend asked him In June? 

5 What do you think of Coach Howards treatment of the affair? 

6 Wos It right for any of the ass stent coaches to have tried to 

influence Peter? 

7 Why do you imagine Peter didn't tell Coach Howard about h s 

friend s wedd ng sooner? 

8 Do you think Peter should hove mode the effort to locote a substitute? 

9 Should Cooch Howard have denied Peter the opportunity to ploy 

with the Junior Varsity? 

TO Do you think the other ployers were tn^y sorry ihof Peter hod been 
dropped from the teom? 

1 \ Whot lesson, if ony, con we feem from this incident? 



14. Meadowbrook High School (A) 

equipment purchasing 
(A s reported by Bob Cluinge) 


Meadowbioolc Hi^ School was W 

years later. Bob Change was hired by the Board Edncabon^^^ 
Lch pbj-sical education. During the next three 
enrollment more than doubled, svith a „an 

rmmber ot staff members. The principal Mr. 
mucli worried over details, and as a result had to take p j. 

off with ulcer trouble. He was regarded ns an 


v-ntn Ulcer irouuic:. . t ^.,«rinn 

but Bob had the feeling that he did not rt^d physrcal 


but bob naa me xeeung mai i.c uaaa Asvaa — r-. , 

as a subject on a par wth the odier curriculum offerings. , 
with many other members of die staff, appeared to niu 
interested in the marks and scholastic ability of studraU 

anything connected with physical education. Nir. LordhKW 

sider the staff as one big happy family of which he was / 

To Bob he appeared very helpful, honest, and sincere, 


sometimes a bit naive, . , Jk was 

Because of the increase in staff, the Board decided tm 
time to appoint heads of departments. Bob was appointed ea 
the boys’ physical education department, which gave him an e 
$200 a year on his salary. Bob began his new duties wth gr ^ 
anticipation. One of his new responsibilities was the selection an^ 
purchase of physical education supplies. As the equipment on ^ 
was of poor quality, he made out his requisitions only after muc 
shopping around for good merchandise at the most reasonable 
On each requisition, he stated model numbers plainly. If unab e^ 
give the number, he wrote out a careful description of the equip* 
ment desired. In most cases, he listed the names of the companies 
where excellent equipment was available at the lowest prices. 

\Vhen the first few orders were delivered. Bob noticed that e> ery 
thing had been purchased from a local man, Mr. Dobson, who 
sporting goods store in a nearby city. Mr. Dobson was known ^ ^ 
Bob as a loud, fast-talking, hi^-pressure salesman. He was acti>e 
144 
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Iq several of the service clubs in Mcadowbrook of which many of 
the Board members were manbcrs. In this first shipment. Bob dis- 
covered that many items were missing and that very few of the 
pieces of equipment were of the quality specified. As Bob needed 
the supplies to cany on his program, he accepted many of the items 
reluctantly. He returned some of the equipment, although not 
having it available inconvenienced him a great deal. 

Tliis situation pot Bob on his guard. The next time he had to 
malce a large order, he prepared his requisitions in even greater 
detail and specified all the model numbers. He was careful also to 
recommend tlie names of the sporting goods companies whose prices 
were lowest for the quality of merchandise required. Once again all 
equipment was purchased from Mr. Dobson, and once again a num- 
ber of items \«5re missing and a great deal of the equipment was in- 
ferior. Bob decided that he had no other choice but to seek aid and 
advice from the principal, Mr. Lord. Bob made a list of the reasons 
why the present method of purchasing was unsatisfactory and 
shou’ed it to Mr. Lord. It was decided that Bob should go to the 
next Board meeting and present his case. 

The Board agreed with Bob that the head of a department knew 
best how to spend the mon^ allotted for the purchase of equipment. 
According to Bob, “This meeting with the Board resulted in the ideal 
situation for the purchasing of physical education equipment and 
supplies.* From that time. Bob was to have a free hand to this 
matter. 

At the next meeting of the Board late in the fall, one member men- 
tioned the fact that there had been a large number of injuries during 
the past football season. A recommajdalion ^vas made to the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Lord, that Bob be told that the football team should be 
better equipped to avoid any public criticism of the schools effort. 

In the spring. Bob prepared his budget for the coming year. Keep- 
ing in mind the strong recromnendation of the Board, Bob asked 
for enough money to adequately equip the football team. As soon 
as his recommendations were approved by the Board, Bob did a 
great deal of shopping for suitable equipment and invited a numb^ 
of sporting goods representatives to the school to display their sto^. 
He finally decided to place the order with a reliable company that 
offered a 40% discount, along tvith other convenient services such 
as economical repairing and cleaning. This firm was new in this 
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particular line and armous to get some good customers. Bob pla^ 
the order verballv and then sent the requisitions m ^b^y 
after This procedure had become commonplace m ordCT to get 
equipment approsimately when needed; the requisition, which re- 
ally tooh two weeks to get to the Board, was more or less a svntteo 
confirmation of the verbal order. 

Mr. Dobson, who had provided the equipment m the 
quicldy heard about BoVs actioiL He began to speak to -vanous 
members of the Board and went so far as to contact the m^utac- 
turers of the equipment, asking them to put pressure on the ^ 
from which Bob had ordered. Mr. Dobson felt that the manidac- 
turers should not allow this sporting goods sxipplier to imdersell 
As a resxilt of this controversy, the Board asked that at least ^ 
tenders be made on the total order. Bob was embarrassed about 
turn in events. He had already placed the order verbally and to 
expected the Board to approve his requisition the very night 
they decided to ask for tenders on the order. At any rate, he ® 
three tenders. The supplier ^vith whom Bob had placed the order 
was still the lowest bidder on the same equipment 

A special meeting of the Board w'as called on May 5th. D^ ® 
die fact that the equipment was already being manufactured, one 
member of the Board suggested that die whole order should be given 
to Mr. Dobson, whose prices were at least twenty-five per ce^ 
lugher. After a great deal of healed discussion, it w'as finally decid 
that the Board was obligated to stand behind Bob. 

Following thin problem, the Board quickly invoked a new policy 
that any order up to $50 could be purchased by the head of the 
department wdth the confirmation of the prindp^. Purchases from 
$50 to $200 must be confirmed by the Board’s business administrator, 
Mr. Ross. Any order over $200 must have at least three written 
tenders submitted, and then the Board would decide where the pur- 


chase should he made. 

At this time. Boh heard that Mr. Ross and Mr. Dobson were very 
good friends. According to Bob, Mr. Ross was one of the ‘hail- 
fellow-well-met” type, who practiced much patting on the back, but 
who evidently did a lot of talldng behind people’s backs. He ex- 
erted a strong influence on the Board and was very close with bvo 
or three of its members. The Board often took his suggestions about 
physical education equipment, because he had once been a teacher 
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in that line The rumor began to go around that the business admm 
istrator had been getting a Jocfcbaefc from Mr Dobson for a number 
of years 

In September the vjce-pnncipal suggested to Bob that perhaps 
some of the business could be gH-en to Mr Dobson in order to 
restore bamiony Upon mafong inquiry Bob learned that Mr Dob- 
son was a friend of the vice principal 

Dunng this same month Bob discussed the matter with hfiss Giles 
the bead of the girls physical education department Mm Giles 
an older woman who had previously worked as a supervisor m the 
State Departmeot of Dducabon told Bob that she had been having 
the same trouble in purchasing sports equipment for the girls pro- 
gram She had not been greatly concerned because only a relahvely 
small amount of money was involved in running the girls program 
Although Bob bad placed the orders for her also she felt that she 
was only indirectly involved Previously the Board had ordered 
her equipment with the help of Mr Boss 

In March of the neat year when it was tune to place an order for 
spring equipment, the Boards recommendation was earned out 
Several deaJen were invited to bring their equipment to the gym 
nasium for display Kir Dobson however brought his equipment 
to the Board room while the business administrator was present The 
outcome was that two or three small orders for softballs bats and 
bases were given to Mr Dobson When his order amved, two bats 
and two softballs were missing The bases were of mfenor quahty 
but a high price was charged Bob simply did not know what to do 


5UGGfSTfD QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Should Bob hove gone to Mr lord the pr ncipot as soon as he saw 
that frit order had not been filled properly? 

When the Board orginolly recommended that Bob should be g ven 
a free hand In the purchasing of equ pmenf should he hove 
questioned this freedom? 

Do you think that Mr lord should hove token Bob to the meet ng 
0 / the Board of Educof on to present the I st of grievances that 
Bob hod prepared? , „ 

Should Bob have placed a large part of h s order veibalty in the 
spnng after be ngg yen o free hond by the Board? 
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5, When the Board involod Bob'ha^^dll?' 

purchasing o( equipment in M y, What are the 

6 Is it wise to order equipment by meons of 

advantages and disadvantages in I*”* gi,i„g 

7 What influence might the vice-pnncipal s 5^)03 
^Vle of the business to Mr. Dobson have 

8. Does the fact that Miss Giles faces the same problem influen 

9. ShoLirBob have examined Mr. Dobson's equipment in the Board 

10. Whirslme of the business wo. fl"'" gonefoT. 
items were again missing in Mamh, should Bob . ^ 

lord? To Mr. Ross? To the Chairmon of the Boardf 
Dobson? To the police? , q, 

n. If you were Bob, would you resign os of '"J , Bead bet 

would you ask the Board to replace you os department n 
remoln on the staff? 



15 Meadowbroofc High School (B) 

PUNNING FACllITIES 
(As reported by a high school teacher) 


Bob Change was appointed head of the boys physical education 
department at Meadowhrook High School Three years later tha 
school enrollment had increased to such an Krtent that the school 
plant was inadequate The Board of £ducabon commissioned an 
arclutecl to draw up plans for an addition including eight class 
rooms and a second gymnasium Sobsequenlly, the Board approved 
the plans for the additional classrooms but fumed dowm the pro 
posa! for the second gymnasium The State Director of Education 
had ruled that his department would no longer give grants toward 
the cost of "frdls" such as gymnasiums auditoriums music rooms, 
and home economics rooms The fact that Meadowbrook would have 
to pay the complete cost of a second gymnasium undoubtedly influ 
enced the Board s thinlang The architect was asked to devise a plan 
whereby (he present regulation gymnasium could be diwded with 
temporary doors When the Toivn Council heard about the Boards 
plan 1 resolution was passed that the Council was wilhng to provide 
the necessary funds for the total cost of (he second g3Tnnasium The 
Board however wanted to go ahead with the subshtute plan 
Bob and one of the other teachers in his department, Doug Bray 
became quite concerned about the turn of events They started a 
strong program of public relations through the students and the 
parent teacher association to encourage the Board to change its 
recommendation So many letters and phone calls were made to 
various members of the Board that the quesbon was re-opened At 
this meehng the Board finally approved the plan for another gym 
nasium 

tVhile all this discussion was going on the principal Mr Lord 
had asked Bob and Miss Giles (he head of the girls physical educa 
tion department, to write a list of all possible reasons why there 
should be addibonal physical education facilibes These were never 
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caUed for by the Board, nor 

at any tirae during the Board mcehngs. should be ap- 

and mentioned to Mr. Lord that p«haps a de- 

pointed head of the department. He would continue simp y 

^'^*e plans were being drawn up for the 

Board requested through Mr. Lmd that a"d hte 

submit suggestions concerning the amount of storag ^ 

locher rooms, and shower facmaes that were neces aiy^-Wd^^P^^ 

deal of apprehension, Bob discussed the matter mth 
then he and Doug Bray drafted their plan ”™^^uested 

Again the presence of the heads of the departments 
at the Board meedug, but for a second time AtV ^ “Rented his 
or ashed to present their suggesBons. The architect P J“ 
plans, men Bob spohe to him after the meeting about then g 
gesaons, the architect was perturbed that Bob should thm 
could have any influence on the matter. r«„,fficient 

"When the construction work was finished, there was i 
. storage space, poor shower fadlities, and not enough e 
area. To make matters worse, there were innumerable other in 


veniences. , ^ i^ntTpr 

Boh was completely discouraged. He felt that he was no longer 
interested in the administration of the department bemuse 
opimons had not been considered. Again he spoke to Mr. Lor , 
this time he stated definitely Aat he would like to resign ^ , 

ment head. He said that he would like to continue as a teacher a 
coach. Just before leaving the interview with Mr. Lord, Bob M 
Ito if he could suggest some means to relieve him of the a ’ 
istrative responsibility in a way that would seem accepta e 
all concerned. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you think the State Director's ruling thot there 

more grants for the construction of "frills" hod some .t-g 

the Board's oHitude toward suggestions from the heads o 
physical education departments? , 

2. Should Bob ond Miss Giles have accepted the Board's reeommen o 

tion that the existent gymnasium should be divided with tempom~ 
doors? 
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3. Did Bob and Doug Bray go oboul tbeir "public relafioni" campaign 
In the right way? 

A. Why do you imagine that Mr. lord asked Bob and Miss Giles to 
list reosons why the new physical education facilities were neces- 
sary? 

5. When the Board asked Bob and Miss Giles for suggestions concern- 

ing storage space etc., should Bob have gone ahead and drawn 
up a total plan for the gymnasium and ad|oining areas? 

6. Why do you suppose that, ofler their presence was requested for 

a second time at the meeting of the Board, they still weren't given 
a chance to speak? 

7. Why do you think the architect was perturbed about their ideos? 

8. Do you think Bob was right when he requested to resign as depart- 

ment head and continue at a teacher and coach only? 



16. Rand High School 

NEW DEPARTMENT HEAD 
(As reported by a department head) 


On April 16*. Mr. Co. onlled 
pointed prindpal of Rand High School Hvo ^ 

bailable position as head of *e boys "“^lion and 

raent. Mr. Ludlow espressed interest in Mr. Co. re ^ ^ 
made an appointment to discuss Ae mattCT that 

Mr. Cox Aought about Ae time for Ae meeUng, jj 

Mr. Ludlow would have suflldent time *“ “9'”' ^ity of 
cations for Ae position, as Acy were bo* m '„tto 

about 100,000. At Aeir 6ist meeting, it was ^about 

Mr. Cos that Mr. LuAow had not made any * hb^Cox on 

him. Mr. Ludlow did mention Aat he had read about Mr. Lo 
Ae sports page of the Newport Record. have 

A this first taterview, Mr. Cox was assured that he wo^ 
a “free hand" to experiment wiA Ae physical educarion progi^^^ 
he became head. Mr. LuAow menUoned also that Mr. 00 
be permitted to teach anoAer subject m Ae cumculum, ^ 
Aat was mteresting to hfa. Cox because of bis background mg 
education. As Mr. Cox Aought about Ae neiv^ siAaUom 

Aat here might be a chance to get out of Ae "rut that he vj 

in for Ae past fourteen years. During this time, M ha 
physical education in two situations under widely differing 
alities as department heads. He felt that there had beOT many 
trations and many overly heavy work-loads. As a possible e 
to the acceptance of this position, Mr. Cox realized that th^e ^ 
teen years might have left him xvith a little less of his ori^^ 
and initiative for physical education work. In early 
was notified that he was the first choice for the position. ® 

cepted. ^ tTirst, 

Soon after, Mr. Cox made two requests of his new principal- 
he asked for the opportunity to visit Rand High to observe the p 
152 
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Bram Second as there was another posihon open on the departeent 
staS he asked if he nughl speak to possible apphcanls at a forth 
coming convention Mr Lndlow thought that a visit by Mr Cox 
was a fine idea, and he asked the retmng deparment to ar 
range for this tour Mr Cor said that he was taken on a -bread, 
taking round" of the school Many door keys did not soem read,^ 
avadable When doors were Cnally op^ed the rooms were dm^ 
and ill kept It was necessary for Mr Cov to return f 1 

during the summer vacation to re trace his steps At tins time 
could not observe the existing class routine 
Mr Ludlow did not agree to the second 

among them M; Cox^ » had been maile 

ne^v teacher contact him auer uic in jj. ^ 

When the second teacher -8“^ “fX away Fom months 
Superintendent Mr Cox wns only several letters 

late. Mr Cox and the other “'.f Mr Cox had dis 

and a motor tnp by each ^ expenenee had been in 

covered that a fine '"'L hS not applied because 

terested in this second position ^ P j j,,,ve 

of -the laa of the personal touch that Mr Cox telt l 

given to the search for a ,he latter part of 

When Mr Cox reported to " P ^ equipment and 

August the first problem was th p ^erthin 

the repairing of the equipment on ha d ^ 

the grants of *e Board »' ,he Student Addct.c As 
rieular acUvrties were w "hm rte b g gjoinasiuin 

socabon Mr Ludlow 6 ”''^ had to be shared wath 

equipment and repair ' ‘^e 7 M' Cox spoke to Miss 

the guls' physical J’^sa.d That is the first bm^n 

Larson head of tins , ^,,5 heard those figute 

my eight ' 7 „ 7 b^ Extensile hut she had no idea 

bu>ang she had done had Wedvet picture , 

how the Items fitted into . ..mount of the money gbinti^ h> 

Mr Cox learned that a j, ,,^5^ that some of the 

the Beard had been turned bat* 
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equipment on hand was of '’””'‘'L™arcd°to"pprcciate the 
uot seem up to standard. „ ^bo d t'”' 

honest approach that Co. had made to ab 

Mr. Co. ashed her to let f""; ' ‘f^^Ttal budgetary allot- 
partment amounted to less “ 'J’ b 3 „a for both depart- 
ment. His plan was to hudd up the stoch on nan ^ j,,, 

mcnts with any surplus that every little item 

Co. related it, “Her years of going to the hoM (e„a to 

had become established as a behavior pattern, wlncl 


nau ucwiMt- „ 

keep the department from full co-operation. ^ for the 

The procedure to be followed in as referred 

e.tra-cuiricular activities was more con'Pl'f- ^^irs. 

to Mr. Boot, the .-ice-principal, who ..,tion Another 

and was responsible for the Student A^Ua 
staff member, responsible to Mr. Root, hmhed af 
accounts of the AssociaUon. hVhen Mr Co. 

about the purchase of some needed athlcbe aB”‘P h warned, 
that Band High was not a “rich school. poothad 

Mr. Co. proceeded with caution in buying any ' „f Mr. 

mentioned furtherthatMr.Co.should“<all on the^n 

Lawson, the equipment manager" Mr, Co. jepart- 

son had formerly been head of the hoys physical he 

meat. In the five mouths Mr. Co. had been in his ^aa 

had ashed a number of times for an “accounting ol ttie ft. 
balances.- Mr. Root told Mr. Co. that “thinp =^X‘,?^sodation, 
Another staff member was treasurer of the Athletic M ^ 
taking receipts from admissions charged at the Larsoo 

^Vhen cash was needed, the treasurer gave Mr. Cox and ^ l 
the money requested. Orders for any substantial list o i e 
initialled by Mr. Cox and co-signed by Mr. Root, already, 
dents had occurred with sporting equipment suppliers. n 
owner, “who keeps notoriously bad books,” was certam a 
High owed him $100 but had no proof. The other supp ^ pot 
cently presented two invoices for small purchases that stiU a 
been paid. Mr. Cox had staled that these matters had been 
barrassing to him. pnuip* 

There appeared to be no direct connection between the 
ment manager and the boys’ department. Mr. Cox and Mr. 
the equipment manager, had discussed buying certam items o sp^ 
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equipment, but n. matters stood both Mr. Cox “d Mr 
prachased equipment svithout first consultmg the o*cn P * 
ihey had not bought items for the same purpose, but ^ 

exiTted. Mr. Cox had alreays told Mr. Lasvs™ wh P“^“ ^ 
had made, but Mr. Lawson had not reerproeated. 
toleam incidentally from suppliers what Mr. ’’f P^tdlnt 

In drarving the diagram for this ease. Mr. Cox hst^ -heretofore 
Athletic AssociaUon in dotted lines. He repotted that , 

students elected to office in the AssociaUon have been rami 
to he holding honorary positions.” In the fall, an _ 

paign svas eonducted by die students prior to the election of olhc^- 
\Vhe„ the voUng was over. Mr. Cox asked Mr. Root wheri the m^ 
ings of the Association were usually held. Mr. Root 
there were no meetings. It student assistance was neede^ Mr. 
simply called in the president and the secretary and told them w 
there was a job to be done. Mr. Cot had discovered that a volun^^ 
set-up of managers, timers, and water boys was in effect, r. 
felt that it was a credit to the students that they “see their 
Rand High and to the department, and carry on ^vithout an organ- 
ized Student Athletic Association. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you attach any significance to the lack of knowledge 

Ludlow seemed to have concerning Mr. Cox at the lime ot 
first meeting? 

2. What effect did Mr. Cox's "frame of mind" have on his approoc o 

this new position as department heod? 

3. Why do you suppose Mr. Ludlow did not allow Mr. Cox to 

anything to do with the hiring of his departmental co-wor er 

4. What insight into this case do you get from Mr. Cox's 

the physical facilities, from Mr. Cox's discussion concerning 
budget with Miss Larson, ond from Mr. Cox's observation Iho 
quality of the various equipment items on hand varied 
excellent to poor? 

5. What do you think of the plan concerning the use of surplus money 

that Mr. Cox suggested to Mn Larson? 

6. Why do you suppose that the Student Athletic Association 

held meetings? How might it have happened that students we 
even elected to office? 
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7 Why do you tb nk ffiot Mr Root didn t appear tnci ned fo g ve Mr 

Cox an account ng of the finances of the Athlet c Associot on? 

8 How do you suppose that the po$ t on of equ pment manager wos 

created? 

9 Why do you suppose the two me dents wth the sport ng goods 

suppi ers hod developed? 

10 What s gn f conce do you attach to the fact that Mr Lawson d d not 

tell Mr Cox what equ pment he hod purchased? 

11 Why was Mr Cox dsturbed about the fact that the student offeers 

were called in and told when there was work to be done? 

12 What should Mr Cox hove done? Should he have dscussed the 

problem with the equipment manager? With Mss Larson? Wth 
Mr Root? With the student ofTcers? Wth Mr Ludlow? 



J7. Saskan High School 

STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 

(As reported by a physical education teacher) 


In February, the Sasbar, Board of EdncaHon passed ^ “ 

Mr. Towers contract would not be renesved for the 
Mr. Tower was the senior (in length of service) male phys' 
tion teacher on the high school staff. This action came « 
of a series of events after a student reported that Mr. 
struck him. To fully understand the situation, it is necessary 
view the events that led up to the dismissal. „ 

Mr. Tower had been employed at Saskan High for , 

had graduated from Eastern University wth a major in physical 
cation and a minor in social sciences. For three summers pnor o 
incident, he had attended summer school and expected to 
Master’s degree shortly. Since his arrival at Saskan, he had coa 
the senior basketball team to four league championships, an 
year his team was again leading the league. He was well-hke y 
all members of the team. When asked about Mr. 

McTavish, the team captain, stated, ‘'There isn’t anything tha 
wouldn’t do for Mr. Tower. He has always been on the leve wi 
us and treated eact team member fairly." Jim Stokes, a 
who took physical education classes with Mr. Tower, said, 
Tower is a good instructor and is well-liked by his classes. 

Mr. Tower was head of the boys’ physical location depar^en ^ 
hut all physical education work came imder the supervision of i 
Robson, a long-time staff member. The other two men in the op 
physical education department had great respect for Mr. lo% • 
Each had worked with him for four years and there was an exce eo 
spirit and fine morale among the three teachers. a. 

Miss Robson was a teacher in her late forties. She was very c ^ 
dent and was well-liked by the ^Is. Her philosophy of 
education differed considerably from tbnt of Mr. Tower, 
thought inter-scholastic athletics had a place, but that place ^ 
been greatly over-emphasized. With this and other differences 
158 
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phflosopliy and certain personality conflicts. Mr. Tower and his 
assodales conducted their program with a minimum amount of 
contact with Miss Bobson 

On se\’eral occasions when tliere had been a clash because of a 
ruling laid dowm by Miss Robson, Mr. Tmser and his assodales had 
taken their case to Mr. Waldon, the prindpal. Once Mr. Tower and 
the Ollier b%o teachers had threatened to resign as a group, but Mr. 
Waldon guaranteed them that he would do all in his power to allow 
them to run their program with a minimum amount of contact wilb 
Miss Robson. Evidently there had been some 7°"^ 

making Mr. Tower the head of both departments, but Mr. Waldm 
could not persuade the Board that Miss Robson should be relieved 
after so many years of excellent service . . . 

TI.e partiilar inedent which led to O'! Boon! s d=c«.oo not « 
renew Mr. Tower’s eontract, occurred at the end of Ae barUlM 
r^on. The boyr were prepar.ng for the 
Bymnasium during the season on Monday “P"* 

Sts wUe the gL used it Tuesdays and ^ursdays. S-Is ^ j 
Seen llminated from further play, so Mr, To'V« J 

Robson. He asUd her permission to m 

three and possibly four afternoons for the next P 

the tournament. Miss Robson refused to ,,, teach 

she had planned to use the Eytnn3S.nm m 

hadminl. Four girls had “^"^Xwer^M aXuaB 

Thursday aftemoen before the gym- 

practice for his team. PP^ tlv that ■‘this crowded her 

nasium. Miss Rehsan pretested earn had a 

four girls into one-half of the ^ a, p„e went by, 

shooting practice even tho^ sh gres Robson, 

It so happened that Bill Thom vms to meet his anrt M 

at the school after her activity was • , jj ^ jchoolworl.. 

who was intelligent but did ^ fte de- 

He often brol-e school rfes he appeared early and 

tention room On this Thms ^ j ’ ^e was not a member 

joined in the shooting L Soot, which was 

of the team and he wore street stes ™ and 

a definite infraction of " Tower’s attention was elsewtee, 

SS1er.^'rSe^flranlt^ shooting hashets agaia. This 
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toe Mr. Tower showed him to the door and. he was escortmg 
him there, euffed him. Miss Rohson saw this ^ 

men Mr. Tower entered his office the next roormng, 
nofon his desh ashing him_ to »me to ^ 
he arrived at Mr. Waldons office M«s J Mr. 

were describing the incident to Mr. W“Uon. B 
Tower had hit him on the head, throi™ him ^„„.ed 

and Wched him as he went through the door, .f 
with Bill's description. Mr. Tower told his ‘ ^Tavish 

caUed his team captain to the office to corroborate it. N 
agreed ivith Mr. Tower and added, “BiU ^“crved 'vhat he 
was making a nuisance of himself. Mr. Tower ha 
leave once and then the second time helped_him to the doo . 
didn't hit him hard enough to crack an egg.” was 

At the next meeting of the Board of Education, the nmden^s 
revieived again. The Board concluded that Mr. Tower had used m 
gymnasium without his superiors consent and had strucK a 
Under these circumstances, they had no choice but to 
new his contract. When this motion was passed, Mr. lowers 
associates got up and handed in their written resignations. 

At this point, Mr. Waldon jumped to his feet and protest 
this was no solution. He said that these three men had t „ 

High School a fine physical education program and that s 
was far too drastic. He ashed the Board to reconsider the 
The chairman of the Board ashed for a motion to re-open the ma 
^Vhe^ this motion was approved, one of Mr. Towers two ’ 

Mr. Nagel, stood up and said in a quiet voice that they wou ® 
only if Miss Robson were relieved of the headship and if o 
men were given this responsibility in her place. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you feel that Mr. Tower was justified in insisHng that his 

be ollowed to practice on one half of the gymnoslum floo 
doy before the gome? , 

2. Whet should Mr. Tower have done when Bill Thom went on 

gymnasium floor with hU street shoes on for the second time 

3. Do you believe that this matter should have been referred to 

Board of Educotlon? 
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-4 Do you fhmV fhof Mr. Tower and hh associates had acted wisely In 
the post when they took matters of difficulty to Mr Woldon? 
Should Mr V/oIdon have discussed with these teachers the pos 
sffaihty of relieving Mm ftobsorr from her post as head of both 
departments? 

5. Was the Board of Education justified m passing the motion that 
Mr. Tower's contract should not be renewed? 

<5 Was Mr Nagef, Mr Tower's associate, wise In presenting such on 
ultimotium to the Board? 

7. Could Mr Waldon have token any artion which would have pre- 
vented the Board from being placed In such a difficult sifuofion? 



18. Oakwood High School (B) 

EXCUSES FROM REQUIRED PROGRAM 
{As reported iy a woman physical educator) 

Mr. Eobert Cramden was a 
Kved on a large farm about 10 fmm 

100,000. He was manager of “l/^^lssfnlly for 

macbine corporaUon, a posiboo which he had held sn ^ 

10 years. Boh was interested in athletics and ^ 

volunteer basis as a timelceeper at the University foo jje 

other occasions, he could be seen as a swimming or trac -„near- 

seemed to get a great deal of satisfaction hom 
ances; in addition, he always bad the inside story (or 
did) as to why the local team or a certain individual won 
He seemed to like this association with athletes and *ug 

times during the year, for example, he would a 

physical education office to pass the time of day. He . 
little needling, and he seemed to enjoy it when he got a uve 7 
cussion on athletics going. During the last war. Bob w^ a p ys^ ^ 
training instructor in the armed forces. One day he o ere 
pair of instructor's trousers to the physical education ^ 
head at the university, because be didn’t think they ^vou ever 
him around the middle again. , - 

Bob had a daughter called Carol, who was 12 years old 
fairly proSdent swimmer. She swam for the local Y.W.C.A. 
and Bob was always present at the home s^vimming meete. 
the team traveled, he drove his car to help out whenever he co 
Carol was a freshman at Oak\vood High School. , 

In March, Miss Maxine Lanning, one of the two women ph>^ ^ 
education teachers at Oakwood, received a short, terse , 

Mr. Cramden, demanding that his child be excused from ^ 

education. He stated in the note that no tumbling should be 
wthout harnesses. Until such time, he wanted his child %vithdra'' 
from “all and any tumbling routines and any other nonsensical p > 
ical contortions from which she may wish to be excused. 

162 
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Miss Lannlng was annoyed by flie note and the way jt was worded 
She bad been tcadung the girJs some very simple routines mcluding 
a forward and backward roll The dass was under her supervision 
at all tunes and she herself served as spotter when any of the girls 
seemed to be having difficulty No ^1 was forced to try any skill 
of which she was afraid hfiss l^anning knew also that the program 
was compulsory and that a student could be excused only by a wTit 
ten excuse from a doctor 

Miss Lanning learned from Carol that the child had told her 
father of an injury to another girl in the class In a note to hfr 
Cramden, she explained bow this occurred and informed him that 
the injury was very slight She said that advanced routines were 
attempted only on a voluntary basis She mentioned that it was not 
customary to use a harness for sudi simple stunts In conclusion she 
pointed out that a medical certificsite \vould be necessary if Carol 
were to be excused from further participahon m physical education 

Mr Began, the pnnapal bad been shown Bob Cramdens ong 
ma] note and also the reply He told Miss Lanrusg that Carol 
should continue xvith her physical education classes If she heard 
anytlung more from Cramden he should be referred to the principal 

in the meantime, Bob Cramden had gone to see one of the mem 
bers of the Board of Education Mr Bovard Mr Bovard listened 
sympathetically to the story about the injury and the need for 
harnesses Mr Cramden told him that be was experienced in such 
affairs and that he simply did not trust his daughter m the hands of 
such a "green'' woman teacher Mr Bovard reminded Mr Cramden 
tliat the subject was a compulsory one right through high school 
He said that Miss l^nning bad been well recommended to the 
Board He suggested that this matter ivas rightfully a subject to 
discuss frankly wth Mr Regan and Miss X^inmng 

Having gone tbis far and evidently not wishing to back down on 
2us ongmal stand Mr Cramden appeared unannounced at Oakwood 
High School on March 28th He went to the principals office and 
repeated his demand that his daughter be excused from this sort of 
"nonsensical physical contortions'’ imfess harnesses were used at si! 
times Mr Regan was pohte but adamant He sent word to Miss 
Lanmng that Carols father was in the office to talk over 
As she xvalked to the pnncipals office Miss Lamung svondered what 
to say 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What do you thinl: of Mr. Cramden? 

2. Should Miss tanning hove been onnoyed at receiving such a note? 

3. Did Miss tanning follovr the correct procedure In this situation by 

sending a note In reply? 

4. Should Mr. Bovord have been present at any meeting that was held? 

5. What should Miss tanning use as on argument against a men who 

she knew was very interested in athletics? 



19. PIneville High School 

FORMING A NEW CONFERENCE 
(As reported btj Gilbert Leterettce) 


In March, 

at Noithv.ood Teachers CoUcg ^ physical 

of PmcvJIe High School tor an ^ Jo „f hn 

cducahon Icaclier Mr Steadman '* gentlemen said 

board memhers. Mr Kje and J J,“to Mr Steadman 

htUe, leaving the progrws of the i ^oon 

This interview was ^ (,„„ the hio others 

evidenl that tills one vould . eoinpletely wntten out 

Mr Steadman had j^e position included teaching 

noth a sample timetab e There seemed 

all of the boF-s physical and h unpressed Sev 

to be no room for “““f '"‘“S Cil wd offered him the pos. 
enl days later, Mr Steadman phoned 

tion nhich he accepted Pineville m order 

During the latter part of jehool began PmevlUa 

to have plenty o£ time to get ,ely 4 000 The sAool 

lias a toavn with a P°P“'“''°” f u^n enrollment of 430 students 
which nas a district high a*™' ^ u the toivn the re- 

Tlurty per cent of •>'« “i »e Jby bus The physica edu 

mainder commg not more than 5 yeM old It 

cation faahties were for ™ ' ^l,„n for a Erst year of "“J* 

appeared to beaaery acceptable t^ sports m 

Wough Mr Steadman had m discussion of any 

wbch Pineville Belded teams the J “ d out, there were ” 
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to the District Athletic AssodaUon office. There 
continuity to the inter-school program, and it was extremely 
to plan very far in advance. liis 

During the latter part of January. Gil began to 
second year. The District Athletic Association had a mhng y ^ 
schools with a student populaUon of over 450 mre classi 

and schools under 450 were classified as B. school 

versation with Mr. Steadman that PineviUe would be an A 
next year. The conference had, however, allowed Inco „ 

ville Tech to remain “B” in order not to upset the listing g ■ 
From conversations with the Inco coaches, Gil learned that • 
Boston, their principal, was determined not to have Inco ‘ , 
the stiiler competition, particularly against Waring, the per 
champion of the Tri-County League. 

After another conversation with Mr. Steadman, Gill deci 
talk with the District Atldetic Association’s general secretary, ft ■ 
Lorenz. Gil was anxious to get a more permanent league, ev 
though he and Mr. Lorenz realized that some schools nugnt ^ 
temporarily. Mr. Lorenz suggested that if Gil called a meeting 
all the schools involved, he would be glad to attend and give any 
help possible. , , 

About the first of March, an invitation was sent to all of the sc 
explaining the purpose of the proposed meeting. Several charts an 
diagrams were enclosed with the imitation, and the representative 
were urged to familiarize themselves with these to facihtate discus 


SlUU. 

During the meeting with Mr. Lorenz, three points of inter^t wer 
brought to light. First, West Point could be accommodated ^ 
in another league composed of schools of similar size, diis wo 
involve less traveling. Second, Seaton was unhappy about the s 
tances that had to be traveled in the Tri-County League, but no 
other more suitable "A” league was available. Third, a noti^ o 
motion was to come up at the spring meeting of the District Athle c 
Association, forcing schools with an enrollment of 450 or mOTO to 
move into “A” competition These points helped Gil, who was doing 
a lot of thinking about the entire situation. , 

The meeting of all the schools was held on the last Wednesday o 
March. West Point, Seaton, Poland, and Branden did not 
The principal at Poland sent his regrets by mail, but expressed his 
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interest in the undcrtaWng. After thanldng those 

ing and pointing out that what he vms go^”5 nroDOsal 

means of giving some basis for dbc^sion Gil ^ 

He pointed out what Mr. Lorenz had told him, ‘‘"f 

the formation of an “A" league and a “B” league. Although GdWt 

that the proposed leagues would operate indepradenUy, he 

gested that there should be a joint committee 

concern to both. Such an approach would, he Jelt, provide 

nuity to the athletic programs and would aid B teams a 

be close to enti^' into the “A” category. Then Gd, as the chairman. 


threw the meeting open for discussion. , 

There was a great deal of discussion and progress ^ 

Each group felt that it had to protect its ov^^l interests. The in- 
County League felt that it could not make a move without Seato 
appro\al. This league did, howex'er, invite the teams 
the “A" categoiy to join them the following >ear. This wo 
close to the plan proposed. Mr. Boston, the principal of Inco, s 
that he did not think the notice of motion before the District Awe 

Association would pass. Furthermore, he wanted Inco to reii^in 

for another year. It was finally agreed that Mr. Lorenz shoiud try £> 
make arrangements for West Point in the other grouping in its o* 
cality, and that all else w'ould remain similar for the coming , 
The annual meeting of the District Athletic Association was e 
in the middle of May. Each school was entitled to one vote on 
motions. After some heated discussion led by Mr. Boston, the pro- 
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pineville mcH school 

posalwasputtoavote A large majonly mcludmg Gil tor Pmerallo 
Led that all achoolii must play m V competition when their 

school enrollments reached 450 

A week after the District Assoaabon meeting 

but each category would declare a wmaer and advance to resp 
‘‘^Cirrn^t happy with die sibrati.^^ 

^v»3i:lre;rr5port.2e^^^^^^^ 

about “crossing swords wth something similar to 

Steadman did tell Gil that he wou i „y,i„„g ihat might 

Gil s proposal m e0==t but h'^^^^'X ^vt/ftrsimation stood 
hurl Mr Bostons feclmgs Tbs was uie way 

when school opened in May of Gils sccoad 

There were no Dunnglhe course of tl e 

year The sports were run off as s^edm ^ ^ 

year Gil talked to the other feluhat any change 

permanent organmlion was desuable they 

would base to go though unanimous y ^ p ^ 

Durmg the second week oE May had 

Leonard the coach at ^anag who , .[ Cil could 

entered a league m rts on the followang M ednesday 

come to a meeting of all the A senoo 

cvemng .nrludmg those from Inco ^ 

All die coaches were „ Khedulc was planned for 

porary constitution was draM a „( (he 

fte Smmg year It was a^ “^„"Lals 
meeting should be „„S were asked to 

there were any ohjections ^ „ „eek. It no ob,cct,ons 
McKenzie the principal at lyrc final 

were forthcoming the plan that the ooadics b«l 

Gil came away from hncEcial results la in'o 

comphshed sometbng tint ^come Mr Steadun^ 

schL sports m that area ^^"^“L.es A week W<»0 

seemed pleased when he read the nun 
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closed, a letter came from Tyre statiog to there ™ 

Irons. Everything would begin as planned in Septembe , 
would be a meeting on the second day of 

Satisfied that he could plan a fine Pto™ f*”; „timed 

Gd left Pmeville to attend summer school. On July -8. ^ 
to Pruevulle for a vrsit. He visited Mr. Steadman and foto to 
nurte disturbed about the new plan. He had be^ hdkrng with Mr 
Boston, who was not happy about the new organizahon. 
see how a nesv league could be formed without a meehng of Ml tn 
principals. He felt that the coaches had stepped out of 'to 
was considering Inco’s svithdrawal from the league. Eva y 
wishes of his coaches did not carry much wei^t with him. 

Gil returned to summer school quite disturbed. Should he tty 
contact the coaches by mail? Should he write to Mr. Stradman 
wondered if Mr. Bostons remarks were “the last gasp of a ' 

He shuddered a bit when he thought of the forthcoming mee ng 
September wtb Mr. Boston present. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you think it advisoble for o group to rule another school out of 

on informal league? , 

2. Do you think a school should be forced to move into one 

category? . 

3. Should Gil/ os o new teacher, hove token the initiative by going 

Mr. Lorenz with the problem’’ i u t e 

4. Should Gil hove choired the meeting ond offered his proposo e or 

asking for discussion from the floor? . 

5. Why do you suppose Mr. Boston wonted Inco to remoin a B sc o 

in athletic competition? ^ . 

6. Do you think Mr. Steadman should have token a more active ro 

in helping Gil to effect the change? 

7. Do you think Mr. Boston was Invited to the meeting where o ne 

constitution was drafted? 

8. Should his coaches hove discussed the proposal with him either be or 

or ofter the meeting? , 

9. Why do you imagine thot Mr. Boston hod voiced no obiection to t 

plan Within the allotted time of one week? _ . 

10. Should Gil take any action during the summer, or should he wait un i 
September? 



20 Central High School 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

{As reported by a physical educaiion teacher) 


Charles Carson came to Cenhal H,gh ^ a ph^rcal edu^hon 
teacher and head coaeh m the first year of the schools “P'”' “ 
From the first, he was popular svrth the 
the faculty The pnncipal soon dncovered however 

Carson could create problems arc m be estab 

Smce Central was a new sch^I nrany 

hshed Carson caused some eml^^^t by 

thing that was not to his lilang . He didut bother to 

he considered football ^ 5,arted He never showed 

initial a sign in sheet system that had been Stan 

up at P T A meetings . ^ .^.rw^rianee of football and 

Carson had definite ideas abou P® ^ outspol»n 

sports in general m the sch(wl anything worth do ng was 

on the matter His philosophy should be given any other 

worth dome weU He didnt ^ ®‘„e wanted to 

ertra cumcular assignments in a ton-flieht football team 

devote all Ins hme to the <>'''t‘™™or I dan^ ehaperone and 
He neglected his duties “ “ ^ 

cafeteria supervisor A clash b 

was inevitable „ _j,y t^jnes regarding his 

Twombly called Carson to his ^„enced administrator 

dereliction of duty V-usons good natured refusal to 

but he was somewhat baffled by Tivombly often had 

IneuptowhatTwomblyconsiderrfteduti^^^^^^^ „ gen 

been called a fine “academic athletics 

erally recognized that he merely tototrf _j^,,g^,ed in 

Mr Diron Uie assistant „„ to them for dear 

acceptmg responsibilities an director of school recreanon 

life” He was also atlilebc he forgot appointments 

senior counselor and goU coach 
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and found that his duties often conflicted. Many of ^ 

were overloohed because of his pleasing personahty, but he uus 

ob\iously carrying too many activities at once. 

The next year, Dixon intimated to Carson that he would 
man considered for the post of athletic director 
quished the post in a year or two. No changes w'ere made y 
end of Carson’s fourth year. As a matter of fact, the supennten 
had quoted Dixon as saying that he did not feel Carson was 
fied to he athletic director, as he would probably emphasize f oo 
at the expense of other aspects of the athletic program. 

Superintendent Blosdell ^\’as an understanding man who su^ 
ported any reasonable request made by the athletic department n 
the spring, Carson went in to talk to him about his future. He men 
boned that he did not believe in ‘‘sta>'ing put” when he w^ no 
satisfied. Since there seemed to be no immediate possibility' or 
athletic director's position being available, he said that he nvo 
like to try to get into college coaching. The superintendent 
aged Carson to look for such a post and thanked him for having 
cussed the problem wth him. , , 

Carson began to look around for a college position. Although 
was interviewed for ses-eral positions, he said nothing about this 
either Twomhly or Dixon. He did not sign his Central contrac^ m 
tending to let it go as he had done several times before. On 
occasions he had signed it late in the fall. This year the office 
had been more efficient in getting out contracts and having them 
turned in. Since Mr. Carson had heard nothing definite about a new 
position, be signed his contract, with the intention of breaking it 
his college post came through. , 

During the first -week of July, someone called the Central Hig 
School office and reported that Carson had been hired by 
Ndlle College as head football coach. Superintendent Blosde 
checked with Mr. Dixon, who appeared to be quite upset, ^ 

had not even heard that Carson w’as considering another position. 
WTien Carson heard about this turmoil, he contacted the supenn 
tcndent immediately and told him that he still planned to return to 
Central. Mr. Blosdell thanked him for calling and said that he 
Carson would not leave Central in such an embarrassing position. 

On July ISth, Carson w’as notified that he had been hired by 
mcrvlUe College. The story broke on the local sports page. Tha 
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same day. Mr. BlosdeU receired a note from Carson indicahng that 
he intended to brcal: his contract He said that he was sorry, hut 
that he couldn’t afford to let this opportunity go by. 

(For sample contract forms refer to pages 174-175 ) 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Whot should be done obout o leoeher who doesn't hy. up to his 
R. wC’t yor^inh oi Corson’s philosophy os expressed to his 
3. A."”p,in=lpol cod othlelio dir^tor, should Mr. Dixon hove 

dijdpllned Mr. Carson to some degree? 

5. Why do you think Carson went to Blosdell in P 

..La .iqb a controct before 
6 How could It hoppen thot someone might net g 

late foil? ... , ^ « k. Intended to breok It? 

7. Should Mr. Corson ho., sianed h.s oonlro h ^ 

6. Do you think Corson wot doing the rlghl ihing oy 

post so late In July? . . „. „u|dn't offord to 

9. Do you agree with Corson’, reosoning thot 
let such an opportunity go by f 
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TEACHERS CONTRACT 
CENTRAl PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT 

the School District, and 

hereinafter called the Tea<*er. ^uhUc 

^V^^NESSETH: Said Teacher bemg ce^ca^oleMl^ 

School in said Comty and State hereby contracts rvi 

. months commencing the 
With 


District for the school year of . 


vacation periods as the Board of EducaUon of srud ^^^eacher 

designate, and said School District hereby District 

to trach as herein set forth, in consideration for which said bcfiooi 


•will pay to said Teacher the sum of 


dollars 


doiiai> 

payable in equal instaUments every two weeVs during 

The services of the Teachers shall consirt of ^ duties as 

Schools of said School District, and ^e petfo'toanM of 
the Superintendent and Board of Education of said services 

designate. However, the Teacher shall not be required to p 
other than those connected %vitb Uie Public Schools. . 

The Teacher is subject to assignment and transfer at the 
the Superintendent of Schools. t r, f« with 

In case of illness the Teacher is entitled to one day of 
full pay for each month of service performed, and such unus / 
be cumulated to a maximum of sixty days. 

IN WITNESS ^VHEREOF the parties hereto have hereunto set 


hands and seals this . 


. day of _ 


Teacher 


Superintendent of Schools 
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- day 


TEACHERS CONTINUING CONTRAa 
CENTRAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THIS CONTINUING CONTHACT made tie 

of W 

BETWEEN THE CENTRAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS Boiird of Educaoon 

{hereinafter called the Board) and 

{hereinafter called the Teacher) 

WITNESSETH Said teacher being Ae * SSSle°yeai^ 

certificate and having been employed at J ^ school year of 
by said Board, hereby contracts wlh said Board for the school y 

crhnol months, commencing the 

■; 19 and said Board hereby con 

of '■ • r'Antra! Public Schools Such 

tracts to hire said Teacher He said Teacher 

appointment to continue In fuM r., , reasonable and just 

resigns, elects to rehre. is r^i'cA J? j ,„d in consideration of 
cause after a fan heanng before he Board her 

such services for the school year 19 — ' 

will pay to said Teacher the sum ol 

Said Teacher shall annually. salai^ and leave of 

Board, receive a supplementary Teacher is enbtled 

absence tor the ensumg ’a'’”* T!“l° be subject to assignmnil 

under rules ol said Board Said T^eaah" ^ He 

and transfer at the discretion of th^^P te^hing fc 

said Board The services of said Tac* ,„d the 

Pubhe Schools of the school <hstnrta^“< connected 

Teacher shall not be required to perfonn miy nm 

With the Public Schools >,»reto have respectively set 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF •'■f P^‘S„J 'SVn 
then hands and seals this day and year anov 


Central Pubhe Schools 


For the Board of Education 
By ^-T 


Signature of Teacher 


By - 
By , 



21. Nortown High Schoo! 

STUDEKT TEACHING 
(As reported hy o student teccher) 


Nortm™ High School is a Class C training schc«l Ad^ 
Teachers College. The college has an enrollment of about 3.WU tun- 
time students. Kortomi is located 5 mfles from the college cotF 
and holds classes from grade 1 to grade liL The students at ^ o m 
mi^t be considered t>'pical pubhc school children, although 
been said that thej* are a “tougher group" than the average, 
parents of most of the students are either farmers, facicjt>' wot ers, 
err white-collar workers. 

In rather direct contrast to Norto%Mi, the college has _ 
training school, Scruth High, situated on the campus. South 
also a Class C school, but the students are screened before 
sion. South High gets the “cream of the crop," as far as soc^ ^ 
economic standings go. Most of the college facult>’ send their ^ 
dren there, as well as the families in the higher income brack • 
NortenTO and South are both in the same athletic conference 
there is a strong ri^’ali^'. The fact that South uses the Colleges 
new athletic facilities adds greatly to this keen competitive 
The tochers at these two training scdicxils are cronsidered to 
on the staff of the college. They must have a master's degree to 
start, because they act as critics to the student teachers xmder diem- 
The hi^ schcxil staff members all have a common goal — ads'ance to 
the college-staff le%'el and a full professorship. , 

AH college students majoring in education are required to tea 
one semester at eaci. training scdiool in their senior >'ear, cme semes- 
ter in his major field, the other in his minor field. 

John Mank vras a senior student majoring in ph>’sical educab^ 
His first assignment was to teadi se\'enth-grade phj’sical edocabob 
at Nortown. John had won varsity letters in bodi football and 
ball at Adams, and he felt that rliis background wcnild help him wi 
his student teaching. His minor snbjects were English and business, 
but he dreaded the thou^t rf ka\'ing to t ea ch either. 
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Iota’s tel day at Norlosvn sias unfortunate He had I"'*;';™ 
intoduced to Mr Blane, hrs cnhc teacher «hen Mr Blane tar^rf 
to criticize his clothes Mr Blane advised bm to get ™ ‘ 

of wearing a suit, dress shirt, and he John 
found out later that previous student teachers had 
rather sensitive about tbs matter Mr Blane vvis athletic duector 

and head football and track coach m order 

For the first few days. John ,ust t«ok the 'hewer heck a orte 
to get acquainted with the students m the class that he was to bke 
l®r ^ class consisted of 60 boys and the 

too small for a varied program hfr ™ 

for the first three days 1. soon ^cLlhes 

boys had no concept of discipline ‘ ^ John felt thnt 

for misbehavior and remained compos his foot do\vn 

he was plendmg ^vlth the ^ 

John concluded he w as going to gj first He 

■When John took over the class, ^ smdent teachers 

found out that Mr Blane « as insistent tl,, ertra 

using lesson plans and units Jo n 

time that ho had to spend on these le P successfol physical 
that vscll planned achvmes were essential to a success 

education program .c.. u, cettmg along fine vnlh hiS 

As time vv ent on, John W mile daily bus nde from 

class and with Mr Blane althoug , Mr Blane over 

the college was quite a chore [^jUngs openly ^'’hat 

vanous methods, but he neve etp allowed to try an) of 

Mr Blane wanted done, he did a nuisance and 

his own ideas The shut and tie ^ ^ immcdi 

seemed pomtiess, beeause he ,oTch ll-cre 

ately after he entered the '*ool ™d never ^ ^ ad 

One of Mr Blanc’s ideas was ^t avear, shorts and a 

ID tho same outfit that the instructor on the same 

vvtae T-slurt Blanc felt that •>'“ J"' ^ gc tlic students to 

level wih the students ? rj , could not nlord it 

wear this umform, as some of ,o Urn time. John ard 

Finally, there svrs lost one weeUo go ^ plane was aba r 

Mr Blane had onl) one o -heart to-heart taU. wi 

very formal will. John and he (dt that Im was doing 

John about huteaebngtcehmqoes Jon 
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good job. but would have welcomed an 
L mentor. John prepared the final exam, adm.mstered >*, “d 
tr^eted some bLf papers. Ho gave Mr. 
grades, but radical changes were made by the critic 
John had taught every class after the first three ^ ^ f jj, 
disappointed about this, but he didn’t vvant to make a big issue of 
The second semester started, and it meant *at John w^ld 
assigned to teach one of Us minor subjects at South. H 
havUg to teach En^ish or business. Much to his 
assigned to teach ninth-grade physical education. “PP , ^ 
this situation \vith confidence, for he felt that if he ha s 
semester at Nortown, he would certainly do well at Soutt. 
critio teacher at South was Mr. Walk, who was head of P w-iu 

education as well as atUetic director and football coach. Mn 
had his affairs carefully organized. He had been at ou 
for 20 years. ,, , 

The conditions at South High were excellent, and John 
pleased. There were only 20 boys in his class, and they were ^ 
correct imiform. They addressed him politely. There w^ no 
pline problem, as Mr, Walk knew these boys from their hrst nay 
school. "What he said, the boys did. If any boy made 
sistently, Ins parents would be asked to take him out of toe sc 
There wasn’t even any trouble wito dirty uniforms, as this mean 
certain number of demerits. _ , i 

Mr. Walk bad his good points as well as his bad points. ^ 
a critic meeting every week. He would have an informal 'y* ^ 
John and the otoer student teadiers about their progress and 
teaching methods, always offering valuable constructive critici 
He didn’t even require a shirt and tie. 

Classes were easy to handle. Mr. Walk never mentioned 
plans or units. He had everything in his mind. When it was 
for toe class to start a new unit, Mr. Walk took them for the first ay- 
After he had set things up properly, John followed wito the su s 
quent classes by imitating his pattern. John found himself ta m ^ 
thin gs easy and not so seriously. He enjoyed this experience, 
he wondered if this were the ideal type of experience for a 
teacher to have. When it came time for the final exams, Mr. a 
simply referred John to his files. All John had to do was check 
paper and record the score. 
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When the year was ever, John wondered wteh 
most beneBcal? He wondered also it it made any difference that 
rhlH^heen asked to teach at all in a dassraom s.tnat.on> 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Do you Teel I. odvnoble 10 o-e nodeat leocheo rvo d, He, eat We. 
Coeld'rX b. done to l^proo. .He ' H.nel ovaind' beCeea the 

two high schools? English or 

Why do you imagine John dfeoded 9 

business? . ..Ugr teachers do? 

Is 1 . necessocy for sluden. teochers » f “ “ J,' 

What do you think of Mr * ^ ore odvisoWe? 

Do you feel that lesson P’®'** ° pf the students? 

Should Mr Blane hove accepted J^n » ^ 

. Why do you Ih.nk there was ao 
9 What do you think of Mr ,p jphn? Why? 

10 Which situation hod been most b 



22. Sutter Elementary School 

CLASS DISCIPLINE 

{As reported by a physicd education teacher) 


Sutter Elementary School, with an enrollment of over 1, 
dents, was one of the largest elementary schools . . 

school was located in an underprivileged neighborhoo , w 
been slowly deteriorating for the past 15 years. Each >ear, 

had a large turnover of teaching personnel. 

In general, the students at Sutter were very un-codperative, a 
great deal of the teacher's effort was directed toward ^ 

maintain discipline. The teaching of subject matter was consj 
by many of the teachers to be a secondary objective of the progra*” 
because of the discipline problem. . 

Principal Boggs was 60 years old. He bad been at Sutter or 
years, and this year he was going to retire. It was generally 
ni 2 ed (by the men) that he was more sociable toward the 
teachers and seemed to get along better wtb them. Some o 
teachers, including some women, mentioned that Mr. Boggs 
to them as if they were children. 

It was said that a certain amount of the poor school discipline w 
caused by Mr. Boggs’ very lenient attitude to^va^d studei^ w 
caused problems. Often when a student \vas sent to the office o 
misconduct, Mr. Boggs evidently acted as if he didnt believe 
teacher’s statement concerning the incident. He would often 
students back to class without taking any action. Mr. Boggs too 
fatherly attitude toward the children and wanted to avoid any 
unpleasantness either wth them or with their parents. 

The physical education department at Sutter consisted of 
men, two of whom were Negroes. Every other elementary stair 
the city had at least one woman in physical education- ^ 

Floyd Miller, a Negro, was the director of physical education. ® 
was M years old and possessed a Master’s degree and 5 years o 
elementary teaching experience. Floyd had been sent to Sutler y 
180 
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Ihe district supervisor to stmi^ten out the “awful mess” m the 
departmeuL \Vhen Floyd arrived m 19- there were tivo women 
physical educahon teachers one of whom had a habit “f 
during MOrUng hours Both of them resigned at the end of to 
year Floyd was ambitious and hoped to become an assistant 

'’TuTeptember of the nert year John Broola |omed the gy^^j 
education staff He was 30 years old arf had oiie V'” 
erpertence at another elementary school m the city 1°^ >fd 
for a transfer from the other school b^use the fa'f ^ 

old and inadequate He did not know he was coming to Sutter 

ffiVcal education teachers h^d h.n » 
the staff for 2 years while the other svas a young man who |ust 

graduated frorn college , Mr Miller mentioned to 

During the first few weeks administration of 

the staff that Mr Boggs had not agr ..-ee Mr Boggs oh 

the department on many occasions ” ^ disorderly class 

jected to the fact that Mr MiUer had floor 

by having them sit for an entire ^ mtereshnE program, the 
Mr Boggs had said that if he would offer an mtereshng prog m. 

classes would not be disorderly -wiud Tohn Brooks to 

Duringthe third week of scWMrJog^caWJo^^^^^ 

the office for a get acquainted ta teachers concerning a 

he told to all of his new physi^ e u maintain 

former physical education *f*^*’" agree with this approach 
discipline It was ob%aous that he tUdni y 

but he did not suggest any alterna ive of 

Dunng the nest 6 monte o 'f-' of, he physical 
trouble maintaining class discip i to achieve a certain 

education staff He did unusually difficult so that 

amount of teaching success One c minutes The next 

one day John made the entire to Mr Boggs 

day one of the parents phoned ,o for a conference 

Mr Boggs called Mr Brooks and M punishme^ was 

He was upset about the martw swd out 

too much of a physical hards difficult to stand that 

that he personally xvould find it but Mr Mffier did 

John explained the situabon as 
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not give bin, any support. Mr. Miller did 
u^sAle to have them sit on such an ““ 

lems to Mr. Boggs’ office. After a few weeVs, Mr, ^ ^ ..onted 
to the gymnasium and told John that the assistant pimcpal « 

John to take care of his otvn discipline problems. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Whet do you think of Mr. Boggs' altitude toword the ‘=W'‘*;="’ 

2. Do you think John was right when he made the class s an 

minutes? 

3. How would you discipline these children? ^ 

4 . Should Mr. Miller have giver* John more support when tney 

called to the office? ,?ndDar« 

5. What is accomplished by sending on unruly student to the pn p 

office? , ^ 

6 Do you believe in corpora! punishment for unruly stu en • 

7. Why do children from underprivileged communities seem to pr 

more disciplinary problems? 

8. Should John ask for onother tronsfer? 



23 Sumner High School 

PERSONNEL POUClES 

(As reported by a physical education teacher) 


Sumner H.gh School operated >».th a foil daS that was weU 
Integrated and professionally minded Consequent^ that 

eduLon staff members uete <iu.te -hsturbed at ^ J f ' 

developed m the teaclung and eoaehmg ° 

Brsl yekr teacher 28 years of age f Se Mm teach 

fnend of OBnens family and had as 

science and boys physical education ^ j jj coaclung 

•"orm“elersofthephysi»,^»«— 

29 years old wlh 5 years of esi^ Bethwell taught chemistry 
years old with 3 years of expenen ^ 

Wsies and boys Jl^Wb rand baseball He 

addition he coached ‘’“X„ni 

was assisted in all three sports y snorts were made to Mr 
HaUway through the semester ^ board members 

Short by student committees the -^yhen confront^ 

that Mr O’Briens attitude was befwe the Teachers Ad 

with these charges by the O’Brien admitted bs 

visory Conumttec chaued by *_„chiD2 He maintained that as 
lach of interest m the Helds and shUs were being 

a physical education ma|or hrs biowledge 

wasted ” » t « an effect on the student b Y 

This amtnde was evidently ta™g^ Bethwell was unaUe “ 

especially m athletics One day and 

attend a footbaU scrimmage a^ „f B,e piacbce 

O Bnen to aid Ml Carlstrom ^ ^he sernnmage was gomg 

OBnen was occupied teaching geld He began 

line for Sumner untdO Bnen r^'o 
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•L A ^Hri 7 e eadi boy by name. Several members or 

oncetosboutandcnbme eacnDoy y embarrassment and 

Sumrrer’s teaching staB okerved to Mr. Carl- 

subsequent loss of spirit. They commented on this 

"'"Ze day as Mr. Carlstrom “^“““^rie'rsay toTe*weU 

responsible position in the athMe ^'g„ed the bus 

Not long after this incident. Mn Carlstrom g j to 

duty of driving Mr. O’Brien and Ins )amor ’“Sb basW^ 

South High for the annual invitational j ^perinten- 

after the departure time, O Bnen had not y P • 

dent Short told Carlstrom to leave with the t^m and as d 

supervise warm-up drills. In die meantime he 

O’Brien. When game-time ^ved and O Bnen tad y t 

Carlstrom went ahead ivith the responsibility as best h 

Sumner lost by a big margin and tbe boys were 

coach had not been there. Just after Same ended OB 

appeared and said that he had forgotten the game and had 

“ At*e ctae of the basketball season, Mr. B/'J'"'''’’ He 
resignation to become effecUve at the end of the s* ^ ,is. 
listed health and a desire to enter the business world as lus re 
He strongly recommended Mr. O’Brien as the man o 

^“up^tendent Short ashed Carlstrom Us opinion about Mn 
Bethwell’s recommendation of O’Brien. Carlstrom ^ 

answer, hut Mr. Short pressed him. He wanted to Imow u 
would or could work together \vith O’Brien. Carlstrom " ^ 
nutted that he felt his philosophy was so different from 
that difficulties were bound to arise. 03rien s classwor 
improved, and only 16 boys had turned out for his trac an 


team. lipd the 

When contract time arrived. Superintendent Short consun 
Teachers’ Advisory Committee and the supervisor ^ 

O’Brien’s unfavorable recommendation from the pnncJpal. 
result of these meetings, Mr. O’Brien was not offered a contrac 

the coming year. ^r^cts 

In the assignment talks that preceded the issuing ot wn ’ 
Carlstrom was offered the position of department head an v 
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coach in three sports Commenbng on his Ta(* ot M 5™'^“ 
Ho,?- arlsho™ refused Mr Shorts offer and ^ a s^to 

qualifications osmtnpr school to start 

During the summer. CarlsMm went t 
work on a Masters degree To'varf prepared 

ceived n telephone call from ° ^ department head 

to return to school as soon as P^ , ^j 3 ily{ootball dolls" 
had not been secured and “““““a Sumner and began to pre- 
On August 10th Carlstrom returned to Sumner 

pare for football practice ^ \ir Qhort (Irove out to the 

About a week before school office after prac 

football field and asked Carlstr^ to P P„an 

tice Upon his anival Mr Short ra although a consider 

had been hired to 6U Mr learned that OBnen wm 

able effort had been made „ Mr Short then ask^ 

shU not under contract ''J* „ did he shll feel that he 

Carlstrom If the situation had ^.at is if OBnen were 

would have difficulty working wth OTr 

willmg to accept tlie position rtie'^good of the school he 

like O Brien personally but J^rnoteodent placed m 

would and could work \vith anyon 
the vacant position 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS TOE DISCUSSION 

on unsaf sfactory 

1 Do you think O Eden O Sr en°fX 

on led. hecocio bb recommended O 

2 Wbydoyou imogInolholMr . ,c. (act ihm Uo'birom 

his place? , QBcefl resented 'b , rJeportment? 

3 Why do you suppose that O In the fj; would be 

held a more 1=]?°"*'%'’^^ osked Carlu.om f he 

4 Should Super niendent Short n „„ S 7 

w II ng to wo'b ° "Sred .mother controcl ot 

5 Should O Been hove been one 

school year? „f„ted Bethweli s pos » onj meatvre 

6 Should Corlstrom hove retumd ^ jerpemt 

7 Do you feel that Short s fnol « all along? 

or that he hod plonned to h t" 



24. Avon Elemonlary Schools 

SUPERVISION 

{As reported htj Bob Jones) 


Alter greduetion from Sompter College Jones 
as footbaU coach in a small Pennsylvania high ^ 

later, ho moved to a large secondary InstituUon in D^'linio . 
thongh he enjoyed athletics and had considerable 
mng teams, he left public school leaching when he svas offered 
ter money in an industrial sdiool. _ , , 

Heartened hy the hlglicr salaries teachers were 
ever, Bob later look a job as a fifth grade teacher in Avon. Utc n 
of elementary education seemed to offer a good opportunity 
ambitious person. The principal and the superintenden 
about Bob’s prcNious experience. Wlien he made sc\cra 
tions that might improve the physical education 
superintendent offered him the post of elementary physical 
tion supervisor for the second year, e » vear 

Mr. Smith, the superintendent, retired at the end oi that y • 
however, and was replaced by Mr. Calvin Bro%vn. Mr. 
much younger man who had entirely different ideas about ® ® 
ministrative set-up of the fast-growing Avon School 
of the first acts of the new supermtendent was to eliminate o 
new title on the basis that be ^vas leaching classes. , 

As a reward for 9 years of successful coaching at Avon 
School (Bob was told). Bill Bobb was made athletic director. ^ 
Mr. Brown, atliletics and physical education were one and the 
thing. For this reason, he put them under the same departmen 
the system. , 

Bob was irked about losing his title of supervisor and $200 a ^ 
tonal salary that went with it He didn’t seem to have any choi<^ 
m the matter, so he decided to go along with the change. His ^ 
ings were helped by an $800 salary raise that had been receive 7 
all teachers. In addition, he had received a supplemental contrac^ 
as recreation director for the 2 summer months that gave him - 
186 
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stressed the point that Bill Robb looUd ”P h,d 

only as a means ,'|®''''“P“® ^ %y boy fa the fourth, fifth, 
built bis program iviUi the idea ftat y ^,^55 „[ bis 

and shtth grades was cnbtled to be on some team 8 

prwent ability. . , ^„ht schools where classes 

The Avon School District inclu g direchves 

were conducted for these age group ^ 

that Mr. Robb gave to Bob nvm *at pj^y on 

regularly scheduled games, an athletes should be on 

these teams. Bob thought Johnson about BiU 

Aou^t It w« Se 

.d:L“t"diotd~^ 

%^Jf;emfadedMr.,obnsoatbatfaa»nfa^^^^^^^ 

last school year, they had agree longer to have 

program also. Because of tfus ail fa the high school 

the responsibility of from Mr. Brown stating 

This problem was soon settled by a ^ j „jed Bob as a study 

that L. Beal, the high school pnneipal. wo 

haU monitor for 2 hours each „ents. Bob thought Ae 

AlAough disillusioned over Ae schedule possib 

best thing was to sit do'™ “"<* 'r^Tlo .each phydeal edumb® 
under Ae circumstances. “ . g ^d 6 m Ae eight e eme 

to Ae boys and girls of tmoTlrlongoulasAedfae^ 

schools. He talked over Ae P -ignientary educabon. ^ 

Mr. Johnson, who had ctorge department Ju ^ 

however, called a meeting ^ of them ' ^ 

Ae meetog, he menUoned to Bob tot A „j „mse, ^ 

to get togeliier to work -f^^^flf^uldn-t cat A up wiA Bd' 

ready had a a*edule sTOrk 
Rob to Ascuss It untd Ae first bay 
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On tins Monday morning. Bill said he 
the moment. He told Bob to go out f ““ ^ Bob 

classes, and they «.uld discuss the '^edule later m the^ y 
was in a quandary; he knew by experience *at to st^ 

out notifying the principal and the teachem e ore 

trouble. The physical education schedJe 1“ b 
with schedules for other special subjects. Ate vai y^ S^^ 
explain this to Bill Eobb. Bob went out to Whitmire S " 

while that he wouldn't run into Mr. Thompson, *e p P 
Having been on good terms with the teachms in *0 
by for a few periods by explaining the situation to ^ 

tochers as best he could. Everything 1 she 

went to Miss Crandall's sixth grade class. When Boh “PP'^ 
went right to Mr. Thompson. He very “Pset about Bob ^ 
pected appearance and told hun that he woddn 
"barging in” whenever he felt like it. Bob tried to explain, 
left Whitmire School feeUng a complete fool. _ 

Bob returned to the office of the athletic director and told W 
what happened. He was hoping that Eobb would let him 
own schedule. Bill, however, only called Thompson “ ° ^ 

and told Bob to meet him after lunch to work out the schrf^ • 
that time, BUI made it clear that he was now in charge m 
gram, and that he was going to devote some of his free 
teaching elementary physical education- Bob figured ® 
his load was going to be listened a bit, as Bill had only o 
assignments. , j jt 

Once again Bob was wrong. In fact, as the schedule evo 
was even worse. Not only did Bill assign Bob to all the eig t sc 
but in some cases he told him to teach the third grade, ^ered 

Bob ran into another problem. The previous spring he ha ^ 
ample equipment for the entire elementary program. As it 
out, however, there had been a great turnover of teachers in gr 
7 through 12 . Many of die departing teachers had 
equipment for the fall term. When the equipment that o ^ 
ordered came in, it was put in the supply room Under a new po 
instituted by Mr. Brown, Bob would have to get a requisition co 
tersigned by Bill Robb in order to check things out for his c 
When he went to Bill, he was told that much of this 
would have to be used by the junior and senior high schools beca 
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„t the toty of the deparbng teachers Boh rat. hs 

bare esseitals and feond that »o further equrputent was forth 

preliminary meets and that he wo .CpC-aiday Bob happened 

for the field day itself A "ul* for tte b.g 

to meet the bus foreman and aslced ^ ^ avas 

occasion The foreman was quite surprised and said tlta 

the first thing he had heard ^ pjaa,. Bill told him 

Meetmg with Bill the next day ^ pg Bob 

they would have to decide on what ^ 5, of the tnab 

wS^staggered, because he tad tad been used the 

at the vanous schools m the ”“^^oos lengthemng them 

previous year Bdl changed ^ recoimnendahons of the state 
to the point where they violated tb 

high school athletic assoaabon „_ess{ully Bill phoned 

Despite Boh s fears, the meet ^ ^ appeared it stat^ 
the results to the newspaper adiletic director wnlh the help 

that the meet was conducted by the 

of the elementary Phya’^' ^,e discouraged Should 

When the school „hat a farce the program 

he go to the supenntendenl another job® 

had been, or should he simply look tor 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


“X", hfliomed Itat Ms t "J'";" ° program b. vn*- 

Should Bob hove refused to go 
nolifed by Mr Robb? 
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4 Should Bob have asked BiH wb/ch crosses he was going to teach7 
5. Could anylhing have been done by Bob about the division of the 
equipment that he had ordered? 

6 How could Bob hove clonfied the div/ston of responsibility in plonning 
for the field day’ 

7. What should Bob do to improve his situation for the coming year? 



25. Jensen Junior High School 

INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 
(As reported by Roberta Martin) 


wlh an enroument ot siuucuu, to 

of students, another junior hi^ school was mg eighth 

be ready u. 18 monlhr At present however, the 
graders were attending school on half day swsio ^ 

ffade students went to sehool for the entue day About SO per cent 
of the students commuted by bus ^ 

Because of difficulties m sch^ulmg ^ly 
graders were offered regular physical ^ departments 

hvities were conducted in both the 6^ , ^ grades, while 

Inter school basketball and tradw 'vere crade boys only 

mter school baseball was ^ phytSS rtaff 

There W'**'^ men and two women on P ^ «\hv«ical 


r„slool^“ieb..“v.avadab1e.tho-^^^^^^^^^ 
here were two men and two womm ^ale physical 

hree other faculty pacing for which they 

fueation staS members with the athfetic coaclnng 
«eived extra compensaUon ^ necessary to 

The gymnasium was regul^oo * ' facihbes 'vere adequate 

ivide It with a folding door The ou department head. 

The ^vorla^g relationship tween Wilson had been 

fiss Martm. and the hoys' Miss Martin and 

rtrcmely good Prior to the aaeh would need 

fr Wilson had a meeting varsity coaching or 

be gymnasium after school houre ta “ needed 

atriSTral athletics Suwe large nunite 

0 nm a practice successfuBy. or t» muaniiirals, it was decided 
if girls who would bo P-^'f “e^“co a weel The three 
hat Miss Martin would use fte e^ K Miss Martin 

loys- hasketbaU teams "’“"'‘i o^f the facilm^ t;™ ”‘8'’^^ 
vonid have hired to have had " ^s for Mr Wilson to Bud 

veelc, but she realized how difSoidt it 
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p„c«cetoeforaHeediffeie„« Became 

it was impossible to scbedule basketba on 

die rest of*e boys until the varsity season ivas over. By this nm , 
a coed bit of the enthusiasm had been dissipated. 

S to spring, Mr. Wilson decided “ ‘^nm 

dropped. There simply were not ” „lved^npprox- 

for aU to students. Since should be 

imately 300 boys and girls, he deaded tot 

used for this group rather than to 4o boys ^ d,e 

basketball squads. A memorandum went * . p because 

faculty, recommending to elimination of vmity bm 
of the lack of facilities. A meeting was called so tot all 
parties could discuss to matter and possibly present a 

recommendation to to principal. hvo assistant 

The meeting was attended by to prmcipah to 
principals, to three teachers hired to help w-ith *o Jo^Mng,^^ 
the two men and to two women of to physicM educah 
Mr. Benson, a classroom teacher who coached the^ 
basketball team, was strongly opposed to Mr. "Jasons reconi 
tion. If 'something had to go," he felt it should be -H-essed 

program, as he believed that there was little value in it. H 

that the boys who participated in varsity sports achieve a 
greater satisfaction and a finer educational expenence. 
to his own case, as he had been a varsity track man in g * 


ana coiiege. , « - _e. 

Miss Martin tried to point out to Mr. Benson that the 
sponsxbihty is to the larger number of students. She us 
analogy of the physical education triangle, or pyramid, to 
her point She stressed that the base of the triangle is form 
all the students learning basic skills and knowledges in 
physical education classes. The middle section 
mural athletics, where the mafonty of the students shomd ' 
opportunity for a competitive experience at their level ° ® ' . 
She agreed that the more highly skilled should have the chance 
compete at their level too, but in this case it seemed impossi e 
somethingbad to be eliminated, she said that they, as educators, 
a responsibility to work from the bottom of the tnangle to t 
Mr. Wilson spoke and said that it was a very difficult r 
mendation for him to make, because he believed strongly in varsi 
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LfL they could compete on even tenns wtth other jumor lugl. 

n-^^n,t,aSst.edtUt^ 

hers concerned with this prob em couldn’t see an ansiver 

could see both sides of Clander con- 

The two assistant a phene call from Mr. 

eluded by mentioning that he M tackson was upset 

Jackson, die high schooi baskelbim j“^h°ketbail He 

that the staff was considering the dropp g developing 

said that he was having a tod ““^“°aT»Ld that his posi- 
a good high school basketball team I , ^ proposed move 
tion would soon be ui jeopardy “ education teacher, pointed 
Mr. Haggerty, the other mde pr hsh 

out that inter.school compebhon J ^edean Association for 
was a controversial subject ‘ ^don had gone on record as 

Health, Physical Educabon, ah'! “ diis level, as bad other 

being opposed to competitive athlebcs at this 
educational groups. , . . „ ,1,, meeting, suggested that the 

Mr. Wilson, who vvas ^ diat there was going 

group take a vote on the j ,,5 wanted to kep peace 

to be some bitterness over „rahZ h= asked if any»ne 

in what had been a -haPPy f“'™'^’u,„“,erests would be satisfied, 
couldn’t think of a solution whereby all 

SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSI 

, _ -econd iunior high 

’•"»-“C^emccc.emc,,.nfcr»c- 

3. Should loeully members moon o week fo' 

c -r bereslricted'"""'''”"' 

4. Why should the 0'rb be ' 

use oi the gymnos.umT 
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5. Should the principal and the assistant principals be involved In the 
final decision? 

6 What do you think of Miss Mortin's argument as opposed to that of 
Mr. Benson’ 

7, Are inter-school othletics desiroble at the junior high level? 

8 Can you think of a solution to this problem? 



26. Forest lanes School 

evaluation and gsading 
(As reported by M«s Newlmd) 


TVhen Miss Nesvknd *“ ^XMl'lnTthe conmramty 
first job. she svas impressed by he school 

Everyone was fnendly and he p ^wh had been established 

The girls’ physical propa ^ je 

15 years before, consisted of wo . ,^5 ^nd fourth, fifth, 

class, a combined seventh ^d ^,0 days The dasses 

and sixth grade classes, '*'* tjj,ety offered by the eoffl- 

were smaU, and Miss NewW hlrf tto J 
bined elementary, iiinior hi^ md UCTland OTS told that she wM 
When she '‘’s ,™or high school students each 

expected to grade the lunior ^ydents received no gra e 
mmkang penod The elementary ^^"ts ,lo 

physical Xation As the ^^'cnly a credit or “ 
boys were not graded at all T^ mgoir^ n’r° , 

cr^t rating at the end of *n ^Vhelp with disoplme and 
flns, she was told that the 7 ™^. passes She leamrf aho 

other problems that «me „„ee their program had 

that the guls had always been gra 

been established. , amved. the boys ^^ter, 

Two years oft- 'd.ss Newland of *= sj^'"’ 

to give the junior high ^ ^ nian 

instead of a credit ? JS^^oredil or n”""?^ 'um for the 

boys’ staff, and he gradri physical education 

grade class The new m , given to them , jg, 

elementary boys, biit ao tjie job, M'ss had 

Eadi year since she ha that their g) their 

Vept them off the 1.^ r “ The ^ Imnor r A 

erad“ “ ,„he avenged also The 

the boys didn t na 
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taportant .0 to, and the names of toe 

published in the local nesvspapcr. In addition. 
die honor roll three out of four periods in tte acadcira V 
be excused from one of their final exams Honor rol smde^ 
ceived free passes to the local theater and a eert^cate of torn 
ment at the annual Honors Assembly in June. Miss ew a 
learned that the students received no credit toward gra u 
physical education, although these grad« were averaged in 

°^TisrN^nd felt that physical educaUon ivas an ^ 

Sect in the curriculum and should have the same status as to 
subjects. She reasoned that the grades given each mmlang p 
were a step toward this objective. She became annoyed when otna 
teachers ashed that girls he excused from physical educa on 


make up tests or to take part in other activities. 

One day, after turning her grades in for the prenous mar s 
period, she began to think about the hours spent with this 
bothered her that the men in die department spent almost no 
on this at all. She put as much lime or more into planning the gir 
program as the men did in planning their work. 

Her dissatisfaction with the “double standards became so gt 
that she dedded to approach the principal on the matter. She ja 
know whether to ask if she should be allowed to adopt the cr 
or no-credit system, since she felt that grades do little toward se ^ 
discipline problems. On the odier hand she believed that gra 
helped to ^ve her subject status. She wondered if it would be 
for her to argue that ie boys’ department should institute S 

each marking period also. She realized that this would not be loo 
upon very favorably by the men in the department. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Should students be given regular academic credit for physical edu 

cation? 

2. Why do you imagine that no grades were given to the elementary 

pupils? 

3. Why do you think the odministrotion allowed this set*up where o 

"double-standard" existed? 
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4 if a grode 1 $ given what should be considered m the evaluation? 

5 Do you feei that grades have on e^eef on class d scipime? 

6 Do you think that Miss Newland should attempt to rectify the situahon 

so thot the boys would be groded also? 

7 If so, how should she go about It? 



27. Rawlins High School 

LEGAL LIABILITY 

(As reported btj a high school teacher) 


Miss Bolling was hired in April as ^Is year 

at Kawlins High School She eras ^ -ood athlete 

at Boardman State Teachers College, w er large indi- 

svith interest and ability in most sports. t <>' 

vidual, she was energeUo and commanded the spe 

From the time she started at Rawlins, 
initiating an interesting and van<^ program for Ihe g . r ^ 

the program had consisted of only a fmpmes. ^ They were 

be expand, were net overly impressed by M«s Bolhng, 

not fS^ot physical education and felt that 1>ey were bemg o ^ 

worhed in class. Their participahon was usually as pa 

'”Mt's%olling made an attempt to treat ^ the girk 
one had to do, all of them had to do. ™ ^f 

Miss Bollings treatment of students earned her *”® , s j^j^pUne 

students to the extent that some of the teachers sent 

'’tershov^^n was sent to Miss Bolling by the study hall mom^^ 
because of her misbehavior. Since she arrived very and 

period, Miss Bolling told her to dress for gym (which she na 

ioin the girls on the playing field. gM ^ 

This particular playing field had been created by ^.rrents 

a low spot behind the school. Occasionally, below si^ace c 
caused a sinUng of the surface in spots. This possibilit> 
and careful checlcs were made to block off any such areas, un 

were repaired. nnp of the 

When Irene arrived at the play area, she was chosen ^ to 

captains. After playing consdentiously for a while, she g 
“showboat" and make a travesty of the game. Miss Bolling 
193 
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lbs and replaced her immediately mth the intention of further dis 

“‘]St°lim Miss Bolhngs attention svas diverted ‘’1' P'?] 

lem with one of the other contests As she was >■*"8 “'"r 
matter, a scream was heard from one pat of the EeH ™ 

wandered off and stepped m a hol^ Her eg app for 

First aid was administered and she w^ f 

treatment The final diagnose was that Irenes fibula was fractured 

]ust above the anldc j Moi SWon consnlled their 

Upon receiving this news Mr and sliould be brought 

lawyer who advised that smt c^ Miss BoUing mth 

against the teacher The school board m show that 

a lawyer Dnnng the Inal *e pros^-on a«=mp 
It was the neglect of the instructor ^ jjjg pUymg 

stated that the teacher had y fce m)ured The 

area was free of conditions where “ “ ,,1,55 at that 

pomt was made that Irene should not have been 

“”^e jury decided in favor “ aSdeil'to 

been incurred when Irene went 1 her nghts because it 

On the second count, the . teachers to assist with diso 

was customary at Bawhns to aslr other teachers 

plmary problems »« of the case Miss Bollings 

Because of the sAool term MissBollmg 

contract was not renewed lor the foil * that it might be 

was upset at tbs tun. ot events >>“’ ^“„m„„i.y 
better to start another career m 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOE DISCUSSION 

L W be sent froni Ibe sludy ho" » 
Do you tfi nk problem students w 

thegymnosum? i,« blocked oH? 

How should a dangerous oreo ^ay? 

Do you feel thot M ss Boll 09 ® wo. ool ' 

Why do you Imogne Mss 8”" ™ of the < 

I Should W.S Boling hove orcepled .he TO 
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SUPERVISION 

{As reported hij the tcoman physical education teacher) 


Bolton High School, located in a rural commuiuty, ^ 

staff member. Several applicants were interviewed, and the ^ 

was offered to Boh Franklin. Bob was a likaWe <*»P- J’'"™ J? 
just graduated from coUege the previous June. The Board ol n 
cation was well satisfied with his credentials. After^ the c 
been made, the Board members were even more 
the wisdom of their choice by Bob’s wife Mary, who was a 
and friendly. Everyone felt that they would “fit" into the w - 
munity, and they were immediately accepted by the ^ 

Bolton after their arrivaL They attended one of the local chur i 
and Bob became a member of the choir. Bob was very witty an 
was often called the “life of die party." , 

Because Bob had a minor in physical education, he was 
coach basVetbaU and basebalL He was to have a full teaching o 
during the regular school day. As the school year progressed, com 
plaints were often heard about his method of teaching. He was no 
getting his subject across. The students said that most of the tune 
was spent “just gabbing about anydiing — mostly sports. 

In the meantime. Bob had become quite the “Good Joe in tov^ 
He entered many of the community affairs and even had an m 
wth some of the Board members. Because he was so well-lihed, ® 
complaints about his teaching went unheeded. There was no a e- 
quate teacher supervision, so that Bob received no help as a bcgm 
ning teacher. The students “griped," but soon forgot their 
grievances, because they liked him so well. Toward the end 
year the football coach left to lake a better position. Bob was ask 
to coach football, also. 

Mr. Franklin, the principal, did not feel that Bolton High was very 
progressive, because they did not have a physical education 
gram. Bob heard about this from him, and immediately began laymS 
200 
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the Erotmd work. He stressed the importance of the 
Sup^tendent, Mr. Canton. Mr. Canton svas conservahve and d.d 

not help push the idea. -nnroached his 

Bob then took another course ot adio^ PP 
friends on the Board of Education ^ jmall scale, 

agreed to add physical education to the pr gr elective, 

ifwas to be offered only to the ^ 

Bob continued to teach ^ teaching methods, 

dents continued to e.Tpress their dis ythmg The same stu- 

because they didn’t feel they were because “you just 

dents might “back him u/ in another situation, because y 

couldn’t help liking him. , nhvsical education 

By this toe. fte^s "p„'gmm would he 

program. It was agreed that the n mommgs, 

organized. The ghls tod *= fa'eSh^n the afternoon Miss 
and the boys would take over the ^ n> physical education. 
Simmons ^s added to the staS lo S^^pgrs^nsor for the 
Boh received another honor. He \ g.ve them very 

graduating class. According to tto "passed the buck." The 

httle cooperatiou. They said that he ^.p hpH it agalast 

rest of the faculty noticed this, but uo one seemed 

Wm relieved of the responsibihty o 

During Bob's third year he was i* M a,s,gned this duty, and 
coaching football. Another staff .pirts Bob conUnued 

track was added to the list ui showed unusua 

to coach basketball, and that games, and it loo 

promise. They won a large percen g ]^p 
as if they nnght win the dutnet g'^ppaient ia his coach- 

UnforLatdy, Bob's ’’^^ra S efficient mam.^ 

ing duties, also. He started to s perfected. 

He drilled to boys hard until toir b P *e abiW 

of the male staff members ^de to ‘’'°®^irin 

to go a long way as a bf 'toff P'^^to tlm 

however, Boh slackened his effort „achce, watch d" , 

was mounung He would arnve We fo^P es leave erf/- 

for a while, give tom a httle “.eaPy let to t«m do« 

The week ot the district came to Ptaab^^Se 

He didn't show up even *<>“8^ ^nd then leave h 

after night They would shoot for 
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the coaci Wt there. This team with a lot of potential was 
mated early in the tournament. A number of comments were 
about Bob, but people soon forgot the basketball seasom ^ 

During Bob's fourth year at Bolton, he 
to take care of his dudes as atUede director. H.S 
of one classroom subject, a study hall, and tb^ phy^cal 
classes. Since his free period -was in the middle of the m & ^ 
alivays went to the school kitchen. This sras commm p^« 
acceptable if a teadier had a free period. He 
duties such as counting gate receipts, intem'ew'ing .. 

salesmen, or ^v■riting letters. After this, he usually <^tted ' 

one aN'ailahle and forgot the time. He was habitnaUy ^ orm 
minutes late for his next classroom period. Often in me an 
when he ^^’as supposed to be in the g>Tn or on the athletic ® 
vo\ild go to the nearby drug store. The teachers ^ ^ 

talked about bis frequent absences, but nothing was , 

eii’en disclosed that he was meeting board members at e 
store for coffee during school time. 

During this >ear, Bob’s absences from g)!!! dasses were no 
ting so good" svith the boj’S. Tbe>' still liked him, but they ^ ^ 
ing bis lariness difficult to <yverlook. The first-year srtden ^ 
asked to vtiite essap on the subject “What I like and What 
about Bolton High.” One of the fellows staled, “I wish Mr- , 

would spend more time in in>' gym dass, so I can leain ^rtuie- 
Bob’s trips to the drug store became more frequent, an 
times be just stayed in the coaches’ room. He would u^ 
dassmen to keep order, band out equipment and 
referee gam es. Because so modi equipment was lost w sto en t 
often broken), the girls* physical education teacher 
turbed. The money to replace this equipment could have been 
to add new sports to the over-aD program. 

That year Bob bad a terrific basketball team, wKdi vcOT 
league championship and went on to take the district titl& 
dent body and the town w'cre greatly exciled about 
ning team. The team was rated \ery high in the state, and - 
people predicted that they would at least take the re^onak 
the slate, thampionship. But after \rinning the district title. Bo ^ ^ 
interest It was rumored that he told the fellows that he ^ 

wnth winning the district diampionship- They had defeated a ' 
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powerful team to the Enak-a team ^'e 

perennial champion But since they had e ra . . 

L eouEdent that the boys would go far m ^ 

Maybe the pressure had been t.» great Bob had b^n ™ g 
long hours all year trjang to complete a nesv home IVbatever to 

reason, his interest had vanished regional 

Bolton lost most disappointingly m the Brst g 
champmustops to a team that ^^y w- fegusted aud 
matters worse, the score was lopsi 

disappointed according to the remarks still 

Bob was slowly losing his prestige m informal faculty 

hked torn, but the former adm.m„on «“ 8”= Hu ecu 

gathenngs there was considerable cn cis wouldti t 

ferenco free period was changed to an Pressure was brought 

always be late for lus educahon classes For 

on him to do a better job with his p y ^nter he was back 

a bme he improved, but by the middle of the win 

to his old habits again 

SUGGESTEOOUHSTlOKSfOkblSCUSSlOtt 

. o! supeW"" 

t Should Bob hove leceived some m 

few years of teochingr , educat on members 

2 Should fnendihips cut omong boord of 

(or the ..udeon) hore done when they 

3 Whalshooldthecosponwfor^ 

foiled lo get ony cooperolioo from 0 , 1 ,^ t^kelboll 

4 Whose responsbiluy is » to see thot B 

team adcqootcly? „|o, eloss hoursr 

5 Should Bob leave the build ng ^ „emberi of 

it moke ony difference if He «em on 1 mer 

6 Who, sleps could be lokeo ,o Jh„ leom lost =u. m 

7 Should Bob hove been coajmo.d 

fiml gome of the teg j f„, the boys? 

8 How con a belter program base 



29. Morgan High School 

TEACHER-STUDENT REUTIONS 
(A 5 reported by the woman physical education teacher) 


Morgan High School had an enrollment of approximately ^ 
students, a great majority of whom traveled to school by bii5. 
superintendent of schools in this dty was Mr. Alexander, wlm a 
been in this position for 4 years. In the 12 years previous to ^ 
rival at this post, he had held 11 different positions. He was 
impulsive man. When he came to take up his office at Morgan igti, 
he found a faculty with high morale. The previous supeiinten 
had been well-liked and an outstanding citizen in the winmuiut^ 
Mr. Alexander let it be known that 1^ saw many educational pw 
tices at Morgan High that were “out-of-date." He made some 
changes in class scheduling. In the appointment and duties o 
number of faculty members, and in general and specific sdiool po 


les. j 

Mr. Curtis, the high school principal, was congenial, kind, an 


easy-going. He was trustwordiy and assumed that everj’one 


else 


had this quality. He seemed to believe that if you closed your 
to problems, they would not exist. Much of his time was spent m 
the office making decorative notices for the student bulletin 
He was lax in discdplining students. If, for example, a stu cn 


skipped school, the principal might pat him on the head and tell him 
.... and 


to be good in the future. The student might then agree to 


exit laughing. Some students talked back to him arrogantly and g 
away with it.” Many of the students had no respect for him. Som® 
members of the faculty felt the same way. 

Mrs. Gibbs, aged 24, was the girls' health and physical education 
director at Morgan High. She xvas enthusiastic and conscnentio^ 
about her work. Many of the students confided in her and discuss 
their personal problems. 

In April, Flora Shiehler enrolled m ^^c7^gan High- She 'vas ® 
19-year-old junior. Her family moved often because her father was 
204 
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a transitory oonstruotion worker. She war “going ^ 

37.year-old man who Uved rvrth the farmly in a trader about 7 nnles 

■”“s1i‘^S.orrvardandho.dindrw^^^^^^^^ 
at school, she told the prmapal to English 

affairs when he asked for her home addres . 
teacher accidentally mispronounced her name, she 
bad: to school and learn a bit more 
Flora was in Mrs. Gibbs physicd ^jjg 

twice a week. When she asked to he not 

second time, she was advised to ^ nurse, Mrs. 

(ome back to class that day. U^n STe the 

Grbbs diseovered that Flora had not to te. 

girls said that Flora had gone f *f' i. ’a wanted Mrs. 

A short time later. Flora sard she ha a Gibhs explained 

Gibbs to give her a pass to leave "’^I'tone budding 

that only the principal and Flora bad been to 

passes. Later that day. Mrs. ^ fatnUy dentist to a 

the nurse and bad received a p«s to go 

nearby town. Flora '®®titioQed his ^ established al- 

thought It unusual that a fai^y , moved to Morgan, 

ready, since Flora’s faimly had recenUy ^ov 

She mentioned to the nurse ^ tljat were “drugged. In 

about a rumor that Flora smoked ag j^jrs Gibbs 

addition, Flora had been missing sc “teen-shop t 

learned iiat she spent much of h« P>13^ 

was rumored that she / -pVt of them Several ® 

she had a prescription, paying $ ^ , braCged about the P 

school girk told their parents that s^ Gibbs learned 

Upon checking with Florn^ -1^7 hadn’t «en been 

that Flora had not been to •'f had never heard of h«- 

listed for an appointment, and the conclusioin, 

Mrs. Gibbs reVhzed that ^Se ltn>h of th= tnmoij 

she could not help wondering a n ^ talking the^ 

She deeidcd to see the schMl suspiaons to the 

over at length, they decided rotate* ^ jjjool as a 

Tm ..v after Flora had entered 


1 , tney oeciuc^ — - 

This was one week after Flora 

"trcurtis listened to them .IhmUvcIy 


Mrs. Gibbs theeS^*'^' 
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matter worth investtgaUng. althou^ she agreed that it “ 

matter of circumstantial evidence. The school nurse 
this opinion. Mr. Curtis ashed Mrs. G.bbs if she would be wimng 
to follow up on the case. She stated that she would do wytlung 
possible to help, but she did not want her name used. She w 
afraid that it would mean being disloyal to the confidences p a 
in her by students who had infonned her of the situation, tie sai 


’''’•aetS’mtming Mr. Curtis called Mr. Ford, the detective for the 
State Police, and explained the situation. He came to the stmoo 
mediately and talhed to Mrs. Gibbs, the school nurse, and to Mr. 
Curtis. It was decided that it would be better not to say anything ^ 
anyone, not even the superintendent, until some concrete ^ 
available. Mr. Ford felt that they had to get some evidence, and tM 
it should be determined whether Flora still had any of the p ^ 
Mrs Gibbs was ashed if she would cooperate with the State o 
by obtaining Flora’s purse during a gym period. They wan 
check it without Flora’s knowledge. Mrs. Gibbs wasn’t ce^in 
she should be involved in this way, and she didn’t kno%v what to 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you get an insight into the problem from the character descriptio” 

of the superintendent and the principal? 

2. What is the basic problem in this case? 

3. Is Flora's age of any significonce? 

4. Wos Mrs. Gibbs right in going to Mr. Curtis? , 

5. Should Mr, Alexander hove been consulted before going to I ® 

Stole Police? . 

6. Why do you suppose the police ashed Mrs. Gibbs if she would he p 



30. South Bay High School 


COACH PLAYER RELATIONS 
(As reported by the boAetbett teem ceplem) 


South Bay High School is located “ ^ marma 

u the busmess and 'hoPPing cc"to ^ 220 are stu 

The population of the to\vn is 4 000 nlaved regularly 

dents afthe high school Fo” YarsiJ, 'po^.r ^ 
football basketball 'vmt'”ports, and bascoim ^ 

The entire program was admiraster ^ ^ coach before as 

pal, Mr Bogers, who had ,vas composed of seven 

summg an adrmnistraUve post i o , coaching experience 

men and four women Six of the scv ftssienments Mr RoS®^® 
although they weren t all holding ^ou hand ” He had 

ruled the schools athlebc c»arp Athletic Assoaabon and 

recently been elected Secretary of ® j,pie suU talked about 

felt this responsibihty keenly Many student 

his outstaoLg record as an athlebcs w«e a 

South Bay High had reached a the record o 

most important phase of high scJioo aJiJiough the pnor 
the teaiJis hadn t been very a gc«d record fr^ 

athlebc record had been excellent Nm and looked for a 

preinons year, the whole town was more inter ^ 

^“T^eTwnrpeoplc were no. 

fought Its way to the slate champ South Bay ari*^ 

football coach ava, m hia ““’”l!,'^fe«rd "under bn bf 
nothing wrong with such an lUipres 

\Vh^ the basketball season cauic ^ ^ He ^ 6'= 

was expected to produce a which L^b” 11 

player^^from die prevaous thud Ye» « ^t " 

pects were excellent Coach ^ njt immodi 

Ld baseball coach having a bad star, bn ^ 

graduahng from college He ha^otten 
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year, but this was uot entirely his fault. There svas litUe ^ 

sports at that time, and the faeilMes and equipment svere mao 
quate. Team morale was low and team discipline um poOT. 

Sensing the situation. Cole had started a get-tough po cy, 
may have been necessary but which didn’t go ovct very we 
anyone. The regular players resented being 
being forced to abide by his training rules. He found it ne<^y 
to bench many of his players who had been “stars the ye^ 
he came to Grayling. In their places he used freshmen an sop 
mores of lesser ability who were willing to work hard for 
the end of his first year, the team had a losing record ( /» 

things looked good for the future because of the youngsters 

tentiaL >, un- 

Needless to say, Cole’s first-year policy had brought muc 
favorable reaction from the players left out, the alumni, M ^ 
quently even Principal Rogers- Cole and Rogers argued qui 
bit when Cole asked for better equipment, or when Rogers 
tell him how to coach- Cole seemed to be temperament 
number of occasions and told people with responsible 
“keep their noses out of his business.” Even though ^ 
have a winning season his second year, some people sUU 01 “ 
him very well. Their respect for him increased however. , ^ 
With such good talent the third season started well, but the > 
were expected to improve considerably as the season progres 
They won 4 of their first 5 games. Instead of improving, 
they seemed to be having more trouble wth each 
looked especially poor against weak teams. Coach Cole figured 
he knew the reason; the boys weren’t playing together unless 
really bad to in order to win. The team members were fairly 
off the court and seemed to get along well. A good attitude 
apparent during practice sessions, also. When they played a 


however. Bob Sands and A1 Snyder wouldn’t cooperate 


Nvith the 


rest of the players. They tried to do all the scormg and left the 
fensive work to the others. Cole tried to develop team unity, hu 
didn’t seem to be improving. j 

One evening the coach visited the team captain, Mike Clark, 
asked him to help solve the problem. Cole knew that the <^P ^ 
was hked and respected by all die players and was a good te^ 
leader. He figured that Clark could do much to bring the team 
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members closer to each other, and could perhaps encourage Snyder 
and Sands to play more cooperatively Clark agreed to do what he 
could. They discussed the situation at length In the games tha 
the team rvas winnmg easily. Sands and Snyder would start playing 
for themselves, although Sands would work ivith the “0*“^ 
Snyder was the biggest oHender The coach felt *at he coulda t 
hench him, because he was somuch better than the “v“hUe suWi 
tutes He was averagmg about 13 pomts a Sf-' A of 
well When Snyder wasnt m the Ime-up Sands "’““'t s 
a problem and played weU with the team. He 
points a game and was the team s play ^ 

Clark a^eed that South Bay had a g«)d ch^ce to make the state 
tournament, if they could just solve is pro em pomts 

During L neat week South Bay lost ^ S™' ^y ^ 

after "hW a 10-pomt lead at the Neighbor 

found out that sue of the team s ten mne m A1 Snyder s 

mg town the night before the garn^ sn“v storT A. 

car and had amved home very^b , , team and especially 
practice Cole “rrad the "o' ^ jps roe^tmg rvas going 
to Snyder who had J* ^ ^, 1,0 -dorvntorvn coaches 

on m the center of the gym flow, ^ P , jjp excited 

walked m to watch pracbee the tirade Sn>der 

and was swearing quite a bit the leg told him 

smiled about something Cole „^,til he was 

“to get the — . out of here, and »ot to comeo^ ^ 
ready to play for the team and not Cole hadn t 

nextpractice One of the oalookere bad b^ 

known this, but he probaWy wo n ^ 

Two nights later, South Bay coaches") came to see 

The next morning two alumni ( thought of 

hide Clark They wanted blamed the 

They had talked tn Sands an yd , Q^nk to help them gc 

for die team's poor showing aeuons aaik 

- of Cole by tellmg certain ““^Xnnd that most of 

rt he ^imnlv rvould not go along el In cct a pctition 


said he sunpl'y -old n^ S" f'“V'tcT«rmT. trse. a 
die team would stand behind Cole 

started was a failure hv wade margms an 

South Bay won its nert two g»- by r a ,p 

team's troubles seemed to hare cleared up 
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away game was played with Sautcr Academy, and South Bay we 
again, giving them a record of 7 wins and 3 losses. 11.0 ^? to SauW 
L a fhort one with private cars used for transportatmn. Captmj 
Clark drove one of the cars and took five other J 

After the game A1 Snyder went to Clark and told him that te ad 
put a basketball in the trunk of Clarks car. Clark "" 

and learned that it belonged to Sautcr Academy. Clarh said noth g 
more until it was time to leave. Sn>dcr had driven off m jc 
car wth Mr. Cole. Clark then told the others in tlic ^ 

happened. They agreed tliat the ball should be returned nght aw y. 

Clark took it back and said that it had been mixed up wnUi souu 


Bay’s balls by mistake. , , 

On the way home, a couple of the boys In Clarks car spoke a 
the actions of Snyder and Sands. They thought, but cou no 
prove, that the pair had stolen two basketballs from two o e 
schools. This was the first that Mike had heard about the two 
thefts, as he had been hurt at one game and hadn’t made uie o 
trip because of illness. i* pat 

\Vhen they got back to Grayling, Snyder came over to Clark s 
and asked for the ball. Mike told him that he had returned it ana 
Snyder became angry, 'There was an argument, and Clark and 
others told Snyder that they didn’t want to have anything to do wi 
stealing basketballs. They warned him not to do it again, 
the whole team would get into trouble. In the meantime, San 
]omed Snyder and told the rest of the players that it was none o 
their business what he and A1 did. The argument broke up wi 
nothing settled. , 

South Bay lost the next 2 out of 3 games, which made the * 
record 8 wins and 5 losses After the third game, which was lo 
by one point, everyone was very angry. The game was played away 
from home, and there had been fights and poor officiating. Princi^ 
Rogers was there, and he was angry with Coach Cole and the o 
cials. Most of the players were angry with themselves and wit 
the officials as well. 

Just as most of the team members were about to leave the loc er 
room, Rogers came “storming in,” pushing the manager. Bud Jacks. 

and A1 Snyder ahead of him. He said, “What the is the matter 

with you. Cole? Cant you even see what’s going on in your o^ 
locker room?” Rogers had seen a basketball thrown out of the locker 
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room rvmdow mlo a snow ban(. He had waited m h« ca^e see 
who would come and get it Fmally to boys ’'“'J 
looVed around furtively, and then palled the ball out “ 

and iviped it off Then they let the an out of the ^ 

one of *e traveling bags At that moment they were coUared 
herded" back to the locker room by ^ 

The incident “P“‘™'^Xsaidte^t he had rLived letters 

"“oSTschS? asking him If ^ 

mired in with South Bays equipment acmdentally Now every 

wondered how many had actually been taken . 

The next day at school Prmapal ” gr'ed ■" 

The memhers of the team who w . i „ incident Instead 
advance not to tell about the Sau er ^vhat they had 

they tilled “ queshooed eacli memb« 

done but they refused The prmop h ,„t„ 

separately and finally tnckai on ^Vhen pinned down this 

telling about the Sauler Academy incident When p 
player implicated Sands also v.-., of Sands, Snyder and 

Coach Me was asked to check Ae homes 
Jacbs He recovered five b^ke . returned to 

each at the hemes of the other 

the schools with apologies from matter of the thefts Manv 

Public opinion differed great y ove others thought that he 
blamed the coach for poor statements probably 

lacked cerlom character traiB a strong duhke for 

came mostly from people who ra the punishment u 

the coach The pnncipal ^rremamder of the sch^ 

the guilty boys Cole svauted to oncd “ 

ule and throw the three boys o"' ® ure to a certain degiw 

Evidently Bogers gave in to ,r „.as ducoserd 

Sands was allowed to continue ,i,e stealing allho^ 

that he actually Imd not be™ a„d Jacks were dropH 

he had accepted a baU from Snyder Suydet ,p„rts at 

from the team md forbidden to particp 

South Bay High g cames and plaj^^ S ^ 

Sooth Bay won 3 of ■«,'^”™«4®close, two of *"^,'2 

The two games that u ere Team unity irnp^°' 

were over top teams in the cagiw 
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their best for the coach. They seemed to appreciate 1“ 
and what he had been through. The team members =>gr«d that 
most of it had not been his fault. The local fans however leered 
him relentlessly at the remaining games. South Bay en 
season svith 11 svins and 7 losses. Their conference record gave th<® 
a third place tie. It would be safe to say that everyone 
to see the season come to an end. Considering the personne , 
team had compiled a poor record. 

Matters quieted dmvn between the baslcetball and the 
seasons. There seemed to be a nft between Coach Cole an ”” 
pal Rogers, althou^ it was plain that most of the faculty mem 


sided with Cole. , . 

^Vhen the baseball season started* many people were une^ a 
the outcome because of Cole’s earlier problems. Most of the 
bers of the basketball team played baseball as well. Fortuna e y, 
there were no major incidents Arougbout the season. Sou 
won the district championship and went on to %vin the regional ♦ 
They lost out in the state championship, but ended up with a recor 
of 14 wins and 3 losses. 

Many people seemed to change their minds about Cole now, 
even Principal Rogers seemed more friendly with bhn He w 
offered a contract and raise for the next year, but be was undea e 
wbat to do. He knew that many people still did not like him. ^ ^ 
eral job offers were very attractive, but they were not apprecia y 
better than his position at South Bay High. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . Do you agree with Coach Cole's initial "get-tough" poliqr? 

2. Does a coach ever have o right to tell others "to keep their noses 

out of his business?" . - 

3. Should Cole have discussed the "team unity problem" with Ctor 

4. Should either Snyder or Sands hove been benched until they agree 

to play with the rest of the team? 

5. Should a cooch ever "reod the riot act" In the woy that Cole di 

6. Should outsiders be excluded from watching practice sessions? 

7. Why do you imagine thot Snyder asked Clark to take the sto en 

boll bock in the trunk of his car? 
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8 Should Clark have reported the bieidenf to Coach Cole at once? 

9 When Cole received letters from other schools about missing bolls, 

should he have investigated the matter? 

10 What do you think of the punishment meted out? 

11 Do you think that Cole should take another position in the light of 

what has happened, and considering whof some townspeople 
think about him? 



SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 




CHAPTER 


THE GOAL A SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATOR 


By the hme you read this 'vou have 

have read and iscussed many o teachine human relations 

now been exposed to the case me health, physical edura 

and administration as applied to e author to know if his 

tiou,i.udrecniaBon « « ">>' ' T^lired Hus chapter u 

hopes for this teaching and reactions that have 

an effort to siimmanze some o ^ mate 

come from other groups surular to yo 

and these cases . , r author that the typi 

The reason for this test was the and athletics ta 

cal administration course m P T* pj problems 

not given students an opportimty to 

will be encountered on the )oh ,vas eontrW 

The beok started f i^ed to 

the case method approach ^ . friendly weak 

istxators mto types such as ^ V reahzed that no 

conservabve, and democratic ^old— that is each 

can be made to fit into a particiilar i^d ^ We defined a 

IS unique and faces problems “ ® ^^gducaUon tha^ 

competent administrator of p h^ leadership m such a 
saying that he would employ 
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a complex department 
maximum learning on 


•niE goal: a successful 
would funcBon eBectively, making possible 
the part o£ the students. 


Inductive versus deductive opproach to administration 

Delving into the theory of adminfctration, it 
nught he possible to employ an induehve 

non where an examination of facts led to gene pp„ach 

possible action. Deductive reasomng, conversely, is an PP 
Ihere we operate on the basis of Pri“'P’“ %hus. 

identity of spetdEo facts involved in a problern ' T^jpg 

an administrator acting on the basis of the fPP''“*"™ ° ac. 
principles to an admimstralive problem would apply a 
Ln pattern to all situations. But this is not the way We sitaabom 
occur, as a new pattern of rules seems to be needed ™ . p 

ministrative problem because of the variables introduc 
human personality factor. Some administrators seem to _ 
tempting a combination of these two methods of proce ur . 
ever-present human relations factor seems to favor the 
inductive approach, if an administrator hopes to achieve S 
success in his complex undertaldng. 


learning by the case method 

The primary objective of a course in administration and 
relations is to increase the students capacity to work e e 
with others The hope is that through this experience you 
been helped to develop an attitude and a point of 
administrative practice. If you, who have presumably ha ^ 
expenence \vith team sports, can see that group 
literally “team effort,” perhaps you will become a more 
mimstrator in a society which stresses the importance of 
cratic administration ” . 

Althou^ this book does not minimize the importance of fa 
knowledge, we do maintain dial the important qualities for ^ ^ . 
cessful administrator are. the abihty to work cooperativrfy 
others, the abibty to think and act responsibly, and the ab ^ 
provide an “atmosphere” where co-workers will have an oppo 
to work effectively and with true satisfaction as members o 
group. 
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No fixed formulas for specific situations 

By now you probably realize Hat the case method is no easy wij 
. ^ j T« cif^ftthon il IS not an easy 


UV now you prouauiy jciiuic aaa— •***''*—- — 
toleam although some may disagree In addition it is not an ^ 
method for the teacher There are no feed formulas to ^ 
cific situauons The need is for the admims^tor to 'i'’ “ 
associates a step by step pattern to bring the ran u . ^ 

situation mto some sort of harmony so that pmgress “"^ 4 “ 
It has been caUed to your attenUon that McNair “0^ 
made some general suggestions that nught be ^ P . ^ j] 
case They have stressed the unportanij of ’“"'""f f 
able facts thoroughly and discardmg the ’“'n 

We should dcade for oiirselves what Ha ^ p, at 

Furthermore, we should learn to ask He nght quesbons g 
the basic problem . . i^sue m a 

Once we have settled upon u,Kmes or sub^iuestions 

case we may then break it down mto su^ antwenoE thest 


case we may then break it down mto * , answenog these 

McNair and Hansen believe that 

sub-questions are the best ways to am\ ^ * where pros and 

issue^ Tlieypreferthisapproaatoao^me^^^^ 

con’s are hsted on opposite „ He analjais Mw 

though this technique may be h«lp ^ found that 

that >ou have come to this pomt m analysis of an admin 

- a number ef ivays to approach He analys 


there are a numoer 

istrabve problem? j Here are one or more allcm 

In most cases we have found -,+,nns If these altcmati'e 

ti\es that could conceuably gu« ® ^ oossibilitiw should be ci 
courses of action seem phusible their pu 

ploited for what they are worth to memonze conclusim^ 

It is neiHer necessary - er™ ^ „ acrelop b He 


or available facts from a case ' orderly manner 

power to think and to plan m a Qf course it is n«** 


i^fwvr ku uuiiK «nd to plan m a con^ course it i 

confronted ivith a problem .b but it is just « 

sary to study a case carefully and to under 


sary to study a case carefully dc discussions * 

important to think through the 
stand what critical questions ha' 


Curremly useful genBrallralioits 

You liase become ownre *'“* other problem sit" 

heularcasemns-acuran Pnorespenen 


ssible to cons'der a 1“ 
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aons sharpens your discrimtoalory ^weis. We f<>™ 
useful generalizations” contmuany-these serve as 
guides. Before leaving any case, we should always ask ou , 
“What have I learned that will help me in a general way m lacing 

future situations?” . j _ iKU 

That some may still have some doubts about the wisdom 
approach is acknowledged. The hope, of couise, is that this exp®- 
ience that has been shared with your classmates and mstrurtor vm 
help you to realize the goals that you have set for yourselt m 
challengmg field of human endeavor. 


DIHiculty of communicating with others 

You may agree that through the case discussions you hiwe 
achieved a certain basis of understanding The class knows a i 
more about each other’s reactions to certain problem areas in 6 
field, yet, still further steps could be taken to achieve genuine 
standmg It is difficult to convey our real thoughts to others an ^ 
get them to trust the sincerity, much less the wisdom, of our wo 
Barnard offers some wise words about the establishment o a 
system of communications: * 

The first executive function is to develop and mamtain a system of 
communications This involves jointly a scheme or organization an ^ 
an executive personnel. The processes by which the latter ^ 
plished include cluefly the selection of men and the offering of m 
lives, techniques of control pennitUng effectiveness in prom o 8| 
demoting, and dismissing men, and finally, the securing of an 
organization in which the essential property is the compatibility 
personnel The chief functions of this informal organization are 
Sion of the means of communication with reduction in the necessity 
for formal decisions, the tninunizuig of undesirable influen^. 
the promotion of desirable infiuences concordant with the sdieme o 
formal responsibilities 


Others hove difficulty with this approach 

If you have found some difficulty with the case method at first, you 
should not be too disturbed Fox discovered that the number of stu- 
dents finding difficulty with this method at Harvard had a direct 

* Qi«trt Barnard, The Function of the Executive (Cambridge Harvard 
Unlvrnity Prwi, 1958), pp 226-227 
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relationship to the maturity and pracbcal experience of those en 
roBed m the course’ According to tins study, approximately one 
third of an entermg postgraduate class seemed to make 
adjustment About one half of this group wem If-f ^ 
made svhat might be called a -compWe- , 7bl m 

latter group had exceUent academic rcwrds beforehan 
addition, they had ‘unusual capaaty to handle ” 

pie antlinebLl problems, to ^rcss thcimetas 
and on paper, and to leam from etpen nnnoTtumties to 

this one thud progressed with only neSmel In the 

discuss problems with faculty and admin a 
mam, discussions with other students generally 

A ;eeond group, nbout one haH of this 
requucd beh^en five and ten hours of je^Sog 

sSmedtohave difilenlty m 80 ^ 7 ^“ TleTapte’ ^ 
after havmg been tramcd by 7 pnne class had what Fox 

group, the remaining one sixth of the ^ » .j-j^gy realized 

terms “non medical difficulties of soa on gioup and they 

that they were not advancing with the res counsel 

became confused, sometimes angry 

mg attention was given ^ strengths and 

Each student must determine *’^7 ^ssible 
weaknesses and must use them m e , they 

When students realize pattern of relying on the 

eventually relmquish the establish . 1 j looking forward to 

teacher for the Answers Ideally you sW^^ ^ „b.ch 

the challenge of more administrative p provided by the 

you can test your mettle In . instructor put it 

case method, you have been able * jjj tmie the ^ 

yoiu" necks out and have ^ , j jnany heavy feet 0^ 

muscles become conditioned become discouraged 

tunately only rarely does an m^vi failure is at an a 

these vicarious experiences, where me 
lute mmunum 

Writing and analyzing eases ^ ju^ents is to 

Ceitamly one of the most have not alrea* 

write a eJe nod then analjnm the snnatinn 

^Andrews (ed.) op at PP 
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done tins, you should try it in the near future. It f 
lenge to your intellect as well as to your power <>[ 
your ability to tell a story factually. Naturally. *e , . 

written hy experienced case writers. Actually, this is “ 
that you might continue to use in the future as you face admmHtra 
tive problems. Keep in mind that a good case is a S 

porter, although every effort should be made to disguise e i 
of each participant. One of the best prehminary indices of tli 
fulness of any case is the extent of interest which you have in • 
Basically, the case writer should report just what he sees 
hears— no more. He should make every effort to obtain a r 
perspective on the problem, while at the same time 
monplace statements and incidents which may hold significance, 
one ever know all the relevant facts of any case. 


Writing examinations 

You may now be facing a final examination in administration. U 
would seem wise to speak briefly about what may constitute a sa 
factory examination paper in the case method. It may be 
difficult for your instructor to tell you clearly and specifically w / 
paper Is superior, satisfactory, or unsatisfactory, than if he w ^ 
teaching, say, algebra. Perhaps it will help to tell how superior 
dents approach the material at band. Basically, they are concern 
with the problem of communication and the achievement of o- 
mon basis of understanding. They take a carefully defined 
approach, but they realize that no one can hope to learn all the a 
in a ^ven situation. They realize that a person responds not to 
facts, but to the facts as he sees them. They believe the attitu e o 
the administrator to be most important in determining the behavior 
of the various staff members. They stress the point that 
taken too fast can trigger adverse reactions on the part of subor 
nates. They refrain from recommending “principles” of administra 
tive action and suggest instead the adoption of basic assumpbo^ 
that have to stand the test of verification in specific situations. F 
ly, they realize that people’s behavior is governed by many differen 
factors, and that staff members will not always be affected by logi^ 
thinking; hence, any given action on the part of a staff , 
might be taken in the light of the assumed favor or disfavor or ® 
group. 
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Poor students, on the other hnnd, tend to see things as either 
•black" or “while.” Many of them accept any and all opinions of 
the participants in the cases as fact. Some go to the other e^me 
and immediately discount any statements or opinions as unvenfiable, 
these students do not help to analyte the problems evident m the 
cases. IVhen some students find that they are makmg no headway m 
the analysis of a case, they -reason" that the partictJar do^ 
not offer them enough informahon to gam the insight sufficient 

formulate a solution. icnmiaffp 

From the standpoint of the “science of 
and logic of poor students shoiv deficiMcies. 
they use m their answers carry no real meaning y 
staTements like “the whole an^ver to K 

that the department head didnt estab^h g lIps to a ps^-chu- 

“thatcoach"needstoheona^a„d.efi.i^.ouh^^^^^ 

tiist.“ Some seem possessed mth the idw ^ 

ministrator has Uvo choices, he can get 

he can keep his staff membCTS hapPX X .^^ninations prepared to 
lem appears to be that students come v.vitual ivays Students 
thlnl.To feel, and to ad in ftc tame <dd 

who have truly absorbed the I«sons . , pattem. Exatnina- 
plan of instruction have learned a new students revert to 

tions bring with them a greatCT pres . niastered 

their basic ways of one ^all area of 

tlus neiv approach. They tend „nd<>Tstandmg of the admm- 

the total problem. They rarely because of the problem ex- 

istrative process which has j^tjoa-any soluUon— that 

plained in the case. They grasp confused, they 

will come to them at the momen . lojmc the precious oppor* 

resort to an authoritarian approa.*, ‘o ^ administrative 

tunity to propose a solution that might better 
process in operation j^nite problem exists, hence, it 

Some poor students see tl^ ^ alternatives pos- 

must be solved immediately. dismissed, or the recala^f* 

sible. “Either the coach set themselves up ^ “htt^ 

should be put on ^ sepulchral tones. On the o 

Gods” and proceed to arbitra degree that th^ P 

hand, some qualify their state^ntsms^h a ^ 

posed solutions are nic^g*“* ^ be^ too stnrt with 

plexes. -The coach should realize that be nas 
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see that the coach is under great pressure. 

Implications for clinical research 

With the ever-increasing number p^r^ties 

physical education, and recreation there “1™^ ^ flie use 

for research in human relations deal 

ofthecasemethod. Although metho* of resemchdife^^^ 

in their specific application, basi^y th^ ehmral p^ 

follow similar methodology mvolving obse^aUon, S 

served data; generalization to the^ 'T^u'^bon.’ Since ^Uttle 
new generalizations by further clinical f J^Xca- 

experiroentation of this type has been ^ducted m P ^ 4 ip 

tion, students would, of necessity, need to a^ume a h^^”® ^ 

clinical research and case writing. Some students, parb^ry 

X have no special talent in statistics and its 
find the case method of research intensely °can- 

concem is with the analysis of qualitative factors 
not be measured by statistical treatment This prpe gaining 

been recognized by many social sdentists and is rap J 
favor. There appears to be a danger in attempting o 
coeffident of correlation for everything in life. . ^ 

Physical education is in need of a great deal of offers 

would contribute to fundamental theory and practice, au 
a helpful analysis when he suggests that this research tn p 
for the following:* 

(1) detailed observation of administration in /o) 

events and decisions as they unfold in a dm i n istrative si rtneomg 
careful and sldllful recording of observations of ^ in^each 

administrative situations; (3) penetrating analysis or tn observa* 
recorded observation, and comparison with data from o pj 

dons; (4) abstraction of tendendes or unifonnibes m tne P 
admhiistration; (5) generalizatioos of a tentative nature 

3 Research ilethods Applied to HeaUh, Physical Education, rev^ 
iBgtont American Association for Health, Physical Edacabon, and 

”4 R. C. Bauer, Cases in College Administration ( New ^ 

hcations. Teachers College, Colombia University, 1955), pp 40-4— 
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various unifonnities or tendencies; (6) testing of generalizations by 
continued observation, recording, and analysis. 

This approach could be applied easily to the many areas of 
health, physical education, and recreation in which elements of ad- 
mirustratioti exist. The working relationships betwera men and 
women often become more complex when aims and objectives seem 
to differ. Supervision at the elementary level has many intricacies 
which need investigation. Similar problems are in evidence wito 
the various administrative areas of programs at the jtmorand 
senior high, junior college, college, and postgraduate levels. T^se 
areas all present a great many problems in human relations, ine 
evidence in the field of business research proves that unmeasurable 
help can be gained from the case method. 


The "lough-minded" approach 

A re-emphasis of McNair's -toush-minded’ W™'* 
senUal to servo as a reminder that you carmot 
the fence in an adminlstraHve problem ™ 

case method is the Itard route.' for you must teU oA^haJ^y”^ 
have decided should be done in a parbcid^ cas . 
stand ready to challenge any statem^t that y7 
they feel it represents a beUet tot Aey 

It should be obsdous "'hy,““77'l!f ^ Se It seems neces- 
amount of challenging at Erst m this typ Questioning until 

sary for an instructor to refrain from iSd be 

the student understands fully the ^ ^jtion to get you 

easy for the instructor to use the authonty of lus posmou g 

to accept his beliefs. rpsoonsibility to see that 

McNair stressed further &e ms analysis of the facts and 

the class settles down to a ^cnlt for an instructor 

issues" in the vanous cases, ^ nondirective ap- 

if he is still to heep in front uf Tl* aienTrilied, it is possiW' “ 

proach. After the issues ’“’j reach a reasonable percentage of 

formulate critical questions an . 

answers by considering the evidence pro and co 

The complevity of any odministrolWe 

Any adminislraUve “hiahonj.^ .j^auences on 

oSers a diagram that can be 01 con. 
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EcoBomie 

IncentiTe 

Personal 
Attitude ^ — 



COSBlBUlllty 

"" standards 


personal ^ 

SitualiOn>^ . 

Past , 

Experience 

Ikfluences on Behavioti* 

From this diagram it can be seen how many 

individual behavior. In some circumstances . 

the administration or economic incentive would be *= , 

portant determinants; yet. on other occasion they 
very little inHuence. The task as you analyze a problem siW 
is to gain as much perspective as possible. But you nrust, w 
spending to the facts as you see them, keep in mind tha 
person sees a situation differently. Such a realization should iMKe 
administrators often hold back a Uttle before initiating quick achon 
to meet a problem. 


Attitude is important 

The administrators attitude toward his staff is most 
When things go mong and unrest prevails, almost anytong 
he does wU be loolced on with disfavor by skeptical eyes. 
action taken to rectify difficulties will have to be considered 
carefully in light of the reactions that this “remedy may , 

the line of communication has not broken down completely, © 
administrator may be able to predict with a good chance o sue 
cess what effect his intended words or deeds \vill have. When you 
assume a new position with administrative duties, make your moves 
carefully and with considerable forethought 

Most people are willing to admit that they have certain bad ha i • 
Unfortunately, although they often know what is nght, they °° 
do it. When you assume an administrative post, you will need^ o 
improve your “batting averages" with the typical administrative 
•R. M. Hower in K. R Andrews (ed ), op df, P 98 
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that you apply to problem It u uruaUy rvue for 
" to reeh the counsel of on ‘h-'" 

pohcy^. hut adm.mstr.tors often go ahead on the basu tot the tes 

Don't leave cooperation to chance 

W,th every pass.ng 

business " This means that ad administration to 

hon among stafF members and coaches perenniaUy have 

develop by chance ^Vhy is it tha ^ achieved 

teams where fine team spmt is ,„th others^ Is this 

by telling the boys that they mus ^ promotes an atmos 

tim spirit developed by the coach because he pro 

phere favorable to cspnt de corpsi' 

. Las,,, ran be devt 



bility and auuioncyi uy 9 gincaonai “'■'''■r' — 

formation, which of necessity btop a con.mum.at.on 

necessary decisions, and by ® wden on top wih 1= •‘S’’' 
open. In this way the a feehag of belongmS » 

ened, and all of the worhers w.11 develop 

adnunistrabon 

True democracy In oelionl forward— to 

Perhaps now you are '““Jj ^'b^-tot they can 
agree that administrators ate mato ^ tore 

vdoped m a democratic „ cm being smkei on tte 

tos approach, but at any number of 

qualificahons of one The encouragement of to W 

Ly not hold lus positron to ™ („ c succession 

of participation by stafi ton bae .s 

istotots ^pable of carrying ™ to ‘ffor 

Moving from the tedm ■>« *' P , „[ demoaatic ednto ^ 
a way to come much ycu have made a g ^ 

which we have been t*""”® ^s approach in yo 
m this direction, contm attributes whi atblebcs 

strive constantly to f ^'^P S^sical education and ato 

maie you a better administrator or p 
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SELECTED KEFEHENCES AND STANDARD TEXTS 
SELECTtu 

1 Bucher. C A , Adm.u.r.ru.,o„^SchueI 
“T For%Te: MMe,^ DnectorS HumihuuJ: Englervood 

ChSs.N J PrenUce-Hall Inc , 1956 AlWehM 3rd ed 

3 , Adminirtrolion of High School Mltleltcs, 

Englewood CliBs. N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1954 Edu 

4 and R O Duncan Admtntstration ^ tnystaH 

cation Englewood cuffs, N J Prenbce Hall, Inc , 19ol pty„cal 

5 Hulber, W E and E French, The Admmletratum of Thyocoi 

Educclion New York A. S Barnes and Co ,1954 vAnrattott. 

6 Irwin L W , The Cnmcnlum .n Health end Phnsicol EduMHon. 

2nd ed St Louis The C V Mosby Co. 1951 a,j„,„,rf,e(icc 

7 Joint Committee (C L Broivnell, Chairman), 'Wminrt 
Problems Washington American Association for Health, Physica 

cation and Reaeation 1953 ^ ^ m iniramural 

8 Means. L E , The Organization and AdminisiroUon of intramu 

Sports St Louis The C V Mosby Co , 1932 vAnr/ition 

^ 9 Nash. J B , F J Moench, and J B Saurbom qsi 

Oreantzatton and Administration New York A S Barnes and , 

10 Scott. H A , Competitive Sports m Schools and Colleges wew 

York Harper & Brothers, 1931 . , Kew 

11 Shepard G E and R E )amerson. Interscholastic Athletics 

York McCraw Hill Book Co , Inc , 1953 . Ae^min 

12 Voltmer, E F and A A Esslmger, The Organization ond Aam 
istration of Physical Education 3rd ^ New York Appleton 
Crofts Inc, 1958 

13 Williams J F,C L Brownell andE L Vermer. The Admm^ 

fion of Health Education and Physical Education, 5th ed Phua p 
W B Saunders Company, 1958 ^ 

Note This text may also be used as a laboratory manual 
SIX of the standard texts listed above See Part II of this 
for a breakdown of the cases descnbmg how they can be us » 
conjunchon with indmdual chapters of the selected texts 

Each reference listed above appears alphabetically under each 
of the follow mg problem areas about which it contains information 

1 It B recommended that the instructor make one or more copie* of each o 
these references ab'ailable on the reserve bookshelf in the library 
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Page mmibeis foUmvmg the enlnes mdicale where pertinent imti^ 
naf may he found m ead. reference After r^dmg a 
for dass discusnon, the reader may ™h to ^ J 

factual mformatron he may recognmi It « '^'/the 

dents may feel the need lor further reading of 
case has been discussed ^^f^ie mstructor beiore 

approach no reference wadi^ ^^^studLt ^vlU recognize cer 
-smXr of information- and then do something 

about it 

Aims end objertWes 

Bucher 21-22, lOB-110 Ul-lW 
Forsythe (Handbook) 1-3. H 

Forsythe 5-9, 389-390 ia_22. 23. 25-27, 52, 142 

Forsythe and Dunmn 1-2. 6. ■!, " 

Hughes and French ,lv .66-268 323 325 

ImJn 42. 45, 46, 47, 49.,ff. ^r97-98, 117-124 

Jomt Committee 1. 31^ 5W2, 93-94. 

Means 17 , 21 , 24, 27, 23, 29, M6 
Nash, Moench, and Saujbom 17, 

Scott 148, 175. 176, *66-70 217-218 331-233 -23-537 

Shepard and Jamerson Wl, 30-31, 47, 6M1. 523-54 

VolSner and Esshnger 20, 21;f 1 ^-|4-25, 79 81, 352 
Wilhams, Brownell, and Vernier 3-2A 4 

Personnel nntl tcintinnshipe 

Bucher 35-54 ^ oRft_SS2 298 

‘5"i-& 149 154-135. 159, 

Fors^'a1f^Sml3s^^,3,,,60 83,87,9.105 134-135 
M 290. 236-240 

Ir.vm 244, 312-326 

Joint Committee S2-«8 rrMSS 43M4I. 

Means 33-36 _ ,5 24.240 241-242, 385-3«» 

Nash, Moench, and Saurbom . 

441-444 19V124 134.154-153- 

Seott 259-291 ,40 69 76.78.79^0®^*^^ 

Shepard and Jamerson 48,6y.<'»* 

169-170 
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Vclmer imd Essltager: 6, 35^2. 45-S2, 119-133, 142, 146-147, 150, 
158-159, 270-271, 431-432. 434-436, 457. 

WilLanis, Brownell, and Vernier: 5, 30, 36, 37, 46, 49, 51, 221. 

Policies and procedures 

Bucher; 33-54, 248. 

Forsythe (Handbook): 16-17. 

Forsythe; 148-179. 229-231, 424-426. 

Hughes and French; 4-8. 

Irwin: 54-64, 283-294. 

Joint Committee; 49-133. 

Means; 44. 

Nash, Moench, and Saurbom: 147, 150-156. 

Scott: 222. 230. 231, 233, 290, 291, 296, 404. 

Shepard and Jamerson: 74-76, 77-78. 79-80, 80-81, 164-165, 166, 167, 
242, 245-251, 252-255. 

Voltmer and Esslinger; 32-53. 

Wdliams, Brownell, and Vernier, 28, 29, 31, 33, 43, 66. 

Office monage/TiMt 

Bucher: 221-222. 

Forsythe (Handbook): Entire volume contains forms, charts, and sug- 
gested rules and relations which make it an invaluable office 
reference, 51-52. 

Forsythe and Duncan; 81. 

Hughes and French; 41-42, 286, 290, 326, 327, 329-331, 332-337. 
Means; 45-46. 

Voltmer and Esslinger: 6, 465-481. 

Wilhams, Brownell, and Vernier: 65-71. 

Public relations 

Bucher; 178-194. 

Forsythe (Handbook): 276-282. 

Fors>’the: 180-215. 

Fors>’the and Duncan; 241-254. 

Hu^es and French; 106-107, 183, 203-206, 340-351. 

Joint Committee: Not discuss^ speoScally, but see pp. 98-133. 

Means: 45, 47, 348, 381, 373. 

Nash, Moench, and Saur^rn* 156-157, 160-161. 

Scott: 337, 338, 437. 

Shepard and Jamerson; 24, 40, 56, 76, 78, 84, 146, 154-155. 

Voltmer and Esslinger: 6, 42-43, 420-449. 

Wilhams, Brownell, and Verm'er: 325-341. 
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Professional preparation 

Bucher 152-162 

Forsythe 113-115.280-282 

Forsythe and Duncan 70 

Hughes and French 45-48, 106 236--40 

Irwin 38, 343 

Joint Committee 53-5-4, 59-81 

Nash. Moench. and Sarabom Not discmsfd eacept on P 4-0 

Scolt 45-SO. 267-269 

Shepard and Jamerson 48, 69 77 

Voltmer and Esslinger 36 

Wfllums, Brownell, and Vernier 45 46 47, O- 


Professional ethles 
Bucher 26-31 

Forsythe (Handbook) 1-3 5— 

Forsjlhe 51-52. 

Hu^es and French 39^0 
Joint Comimttee 54 

Scott 265-207 specificaUy. but see Appendices 

Shepard and Jamerson Not discuss sp 
A and B 

Voltmer and Esslinger 121-^2 
WiILams, Brosvnell. and Vernier i 

Class discipline 

Bucher 245-249, 341^8 

Forsythe and Duncan qn 

Hu^es and French 81, 83-84 W-93 

Irwin 58. 289-291 moBeoHy. h“' ^ 

Jomt Comnritlee Not *!™“'^,X202 
Nash. Moench and SaurW ™ ^ 

Voltmer and Esslinger 33t-3W 
Waiiams. Brownell, and Venuer 

Stnden. teaching 

For a discussion o{ this topm “• “““ f„^ram •" 

two volumes j u Scott ProfesstoMl 

1 Snyder, 

Health, Physical Education, ana 
Book Co , Inc , 1953 
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2 Zeider, Eaile F , A History of Professional PreparoHon for Pftyrica! 
Education in the United Stales New Haven Yale Graduate School, 
Doctor of Philosophy Thesis, 1950 Available on Microcards ttougll the 
School of Physical Education, Umvenaty of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Supervision 

Bucher 50-53 
Forsythe 163-169 
Forsythe and Duncan 85 
Hu^es and French 90-109 
Irwin 312-327 
Joint Committee 56-57 
Means 46 

Nash, Moench, and Saurbom 67, 168-168, 168-169, 466-467 

Voltmer and Esslmger 132 

Williams, Brownell, and Vernier 40—47 

legal liability 

Bucher 126<.151 
Forsythe (Handbook) 222-226 
Forsythe 46-47, 298-338 
Fors^e and Duncan 222-223 
Hu^es and French 133-138 
lr>^ 280 

Joint Committee 102-103 
Means 37-38 

Nash, Moench, and Saurbom Figure 55, 399, 469-472 
Scott 325-327 

Shepard and Jamerson 21-22 86, 146, 204, 203, 256-266 
Voltmer and Esslmger 6, 451-464 
Williams, Brownell, and Vernier 311-324 

Required physical education 

Bucher 325-366 

Forsythe and Duncan 70, 138-155 
Hu^es and French 54-55, 84-65, 84. 336-337 

Irwin Enhre volume is devoted to the various aspects of the physical 
education curriculum at the various levels 
Joint Committee 68-92 

Nash Moench and Saurbom Parts Six and Seven 
VoltmCT and Esslmger 6, 54-118 
Williams, Brownell, and Vernier 75-99 
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Competitive athletics 

istration 

Forsythe and Duncan 185-228 

KT9"ilT6VS42 149 161-197 173 184-189 207 219 
220-230 

Joint Committee 93-133 of the administration 

Means Entire volume devoted to various aspects ot tne 

of intramural sports ggj 400 and Figures 52 

Nash Mocnch and Saurbom 57 172-1 /a 

53 5Q 57 .K^nAhtive snorts m schools and col 

Scott Entire volume dei-oted to compebu po™ 

leges , j^vftted to mterscholasbc sports 

Shepard and Jamerson Entire volume 
in Its various phas« 

Volhner and Esslmger ® 

Williams Brownelt and Vernier 204-2J» 

Speciol physical education 

Bucher 367-380 __ 

Fonythe and Duncan 96 1^“ 

Hughes and French 110-125 
Ir%vin 301-311 333 334 

Joint Committee 5-6 83 -jg 337 339 

Nash Moench and Sauibara 274 333 
Voltmer and Esslmger 350-3& 177-203 

WJhams BrownaU and Vernier 14 177 ^ 


Evaluotion 

Bucher 163-177 

Forsythe and Duncan 25^^ Ra_70 225-240 

Hughes and French 50 56-S7 69-70 n-n- 

Ir\vm 57 333 340 jji oo -nn iq‘I-195 

Joint Committee 29-30 73-70 ^ 183-184 191" 

Nash Moench and Saurbom 
Scott 176 299-300 316 ^ 

Voltmer and Esslmger 50^j- 342 -^ 

WilLams Brownell and Vermer 
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Bucter: 34-35. 

Forsythe (Handbook): 36—45, 133-156. 
Forsythe: 256-277. 

Forsythe and Duncan: 117-128. 

Hughes and French; 305-323. 

Joint Committee: 65, 102, 106-109, 124— 126. 
Means: 178, 305, ZB2. 

Nash, Moench, and Saurbom: 151-152. 
Scott: 293-345. 

Shepard and Jamerson: 161-195. 

Voltmer and Esslinger: 358-389. 

Wflliams, Brownell, and Vernier: 55-64. 


Facilities and equipment 


Bucher: 211-243. 

Forsythe (Handbook): 95-123. 124-127. 

Fors^e: 216-228, 339-361. 

Forsythe and Duncan; 89-116, 125-137. 

Hughes and French: 242-307. 

Invin: 55, 63, 286, 287, 297, 328, 329. 

Joint Coimruttee: 82-92. 

Means: 82, 197, 327, 359, 395, 398. 

Nash, Moench, and Saurbom: 234-238, 247-249, 329-331, 350-.ioo, 
377-385. 

Scott; 10. 36, 40, 301, 309, 313, 474, 491-542. 

Shepard and Jamerson: 95-144. 

Voltmer and Esslinger: 171-197, 390-419. 

Williams, Brownell, and Vernier: 241-288. 


Elementary schools 


Bucher: 265-268, 333-357, 393-394. 

Forsythe and Duncan: 6, 30. 

Hughes and French: 174-175, 297. 

Irwin: 65-124, 193-200. 

Joint Committee: Devoted to secondary level, but see 119—123. 
Nash, Moench, and Saurbom: 40, 199 200 251-257. 

Scott: 466, 476, 479, 480, 481. 

Voltmer and Esslinger: 77-80. 80-89, 505 
Williams, Brownell, and Vernier: 46, 134, 278. 
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Junior high schools 

Bucher. 357-359, 394-395, 425-i29 
Forsj^e (Handbook) 194-198 
Forsythe 416—426, 434 ooa_o<)j 

FSS md D^s'ed rnidd secondary school program 

Srott 233-237,238.239 241-242 

Shepard and Jam^on 23 -31 ^ 

Williams, Browmell, and Vernier 169, 214 z 

Senior high schools 

FoisnhS DUI.M To^tende^oaUy 

Hngh«anaF™A KS^Ili-ZlS. 29M98, 330^1 

Wi 153-177, ._,ed ,„ admmnBahve problem ar^» 

Joint Commillee Entire book deiraM^^ secondary level 

health, physical ednra''™- “ MS 
Means 61 , 132 , 133, 134 220, 2M 2« 

Nash, Moench, and Saurbom , 

Scott 13, 243-244 devoted to vanotis aspects ct 

®'''‘’h?etSFwTthleU«Mse«n^^^^,^d basieafly to secondary 
''°’'^So“thF^Scducabcnato^bm|^j ,„ secondary 

Wllhams Eroivnell, and Vernier 
level 

Colleges and Universities 

Bucher 271-272.361-363,39^ ,KOmmended atHetie ataj" 
m’fSu^'iS' S .PP.7 egnally rv.6 .0 co«ege, 

and universities 
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"■'*K "SSf'.SSa“;S SSIfiTimlsS""' 

?£32£Sri.££r.s.-'is^s»"s 

367, 442-443. 

WaHams, BrowneB, and Vernier; 98. 

PART II 

USE OF THE CASES FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


01 the thirteen references listed on page 228, sii are sintab 
use as tests in a standard course of study in principles of 
Bon. The current volume can be used for supplememtary r 
and study in such a course. FoUon-ing is a to of thffie “ ' 

■with abreakdown as to svhich cases apply to which specific chapters. 


Hughes and French Nash, Moench, and Sauibom 


Chapter 

Case 

Chapter 

1 

1-30 generally 

1 

2 

8, IS 

2 

3 

1-6, 8, 11, 14, 16-18, 20, 
22-28,30 

3 

4 

4 

1, 5-9, 19, 25, 28 

g 

5 

5, 9, 21, 22, 26. 27, 28 

6 

6 

3, 8, 23, 24. 28 

7 

7 

9 

8 

8 

9, 18, 27, 29 

9 

9 

5, 17, 25 

10 

10 

1, 5-8, 10, 12, 13, 17, 19, 

11 


20, 23, 23, 28, 30 

12 

11 

11 

13 

12 

1, 5, 17, 23 

14 

13 

3, 5. 26 

15 

16 

14 

14. 30 

15 

8, 9, 15, 27 

16 

2, 5, 14. 15, 16, 19, 24, 30 

17 

17 

4 

18 

18 

4-7,10,11,14, 15,18,20, 

19 


23, 28. 28-30 

20 


Case 


1*^ generaDy 
None 

1-30 generaUy _ 

1, 2, 5-7, 9, 11, 13, 14. 16. 

18-20, 24-26 

None 


None 
1, 15, 16 
1-30 generally 
3, 5. 26 
2^ 24, 26 
22 
24 
26 

1, 6. 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, 16“ 


20 26 

8, *9, 11, 17, 21, 27, 28,^ 
1, 7. 14, 16. 17, 18, 24. 27, 


28, 30 
26 


None 
3, 5. 9. 21 
7-9, 27, 29 
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Bucher 

Chapter Case 

1 2, 3. 5, 14, 15 

2 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6, 8. U, 14. 
16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 
28, SO 

3 1-30 

4 None 

5 5. 9, 14. 15, 19 

6 1, 2. 5. 7, 9, 11, 13. 14, 
16, 19, 20, 24. 26 

7 7, 8, 9. 27. 29 

S 1-30 generally 
9 5,26 

10 5, 7, 10, 11, 14. 15. 20. 
23. 20. 28, 29. 30 

11 5, 9, 14, SB. 23. 20. 28 

12 8. 9, 14. 15. 27 

13 1-30 generally 

14 None specifically 

15 5, 18. 29 

18 5, 9, 14. 18. 23. 20. 28 

17 0 

18 S, 17. 25 

19 1, 5, 6, 7. 8. 10. 11. 12. 
10, 11, 12. 13. 14. 15, 17, 
19, 20, 23, 25, 28, 30 

20 5, 15 

21 None 


WtSums, Bnwnell, and Vemlef 
CSiapter Case 

1 1-50 gcn«?rally 

2 1-30 generally 

3 1-6, 8. 11, 14, 16-18, 20. 

22- 28.30 

4 2, 5, 14-16, 19, 24, 30 

5 4 

e 5. 24, 28 

7 5.8.16,18,22.20 

8 5. 0. IB. 27. 29 

9 None 

10 7-9. 22, 27. 29 

11 8,0.18.27 

12 9 

13 17.24.25 

14 1. 5-8. 10-16. 10. 20 

23- 25, 28. 30 

15 6. 15. 16 

16 10. 12 

17 8. 15 

18 Same os Oupter No 1" 

19 8, 27 


22 7-9. 27, 29 

23 4-7,10.11,14.15.18.20. 
23. 28. 28-30 

3, 5. 26 
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Voltmer and Esslinger 


Chapter Case 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


1-30 generaDy 

1,2, 5-7, 9,11,13, 14, 16, 

18-20, 24-26 

1-30 generally 

5, 9, 18. 23, 26. 28 

1-6, 8. 11, 14, 16-18, 20, 

22-28, 30 

5, 18, 29 

8, 9, 15, 27 

1, 5-9, 10-13. 17, 19, 20. 
23, 28, 30 

5, 17, 24, 25 

11, 12. 16. 30 

18, 21, 22, 20, 27, 28 

2, 5. 14-16. 19. 24 
14. 18 

4-7,10,11, 14, 15, 18,20, 
23, 26. 28-30 
7-9, 27, 29 
4 

None 
3, 5. 26 


Forsythe and Duncan 
Chapter Case 

1 1-30 generally 

2 None specxfic^y 

3 1,4.6,19 

4 1-30 generally 

5 8. 9, 14, 15. 27 

6 2, 5, 9, 14, 15, 16, 24 

7 5. 9, 14, 18, 23, 26. 28 

8 8. 18. 21. 22, 27 

9 5, 25 

10 1.5.6,7,8,10,11,12,13, 

14. 15, 17, 19, 20, 23, 2o. 
28, 30 

12 5^ 6, 7, 10, 11. 14, 15, 18. 
20, 23, 26, 28, 29, 30 

13 5, 26 

14 None 

15 1-30 generally 
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